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T= full tides lap on the rough, dark piers Boys and girls at their noisy plays, 

As strong as fate and as salt as tears; Race and scamper a dozen ways; 
The wind blows in from the outer bay, And lovers, with clinging hand in hand, 
Moist with the chill of the ocean spray: Saunter slowly, or loitering, stand 
And here, where the round red sun goes down To watch, where the shadowy sails go by 
Come the tired crowds of the toiling town. Like gliding ghosts, betwixt wave and sky. 








And the vast night deepens with blue on blue 
Mid rifted clouds where the stars shine through; 
And sweeter, fresher the breeze blows in— 
God’s breath of healing for care and sin ; 
While the full tides lap on the rough, dark piers 
As strong as fate and as salt as tears, 





I] 


The last warm flush of the sunset fire 

Dies slowly away, from roof and spire; 
The further shore is a misty dream, 

Save for the bright fixed lights that gleam, 
And the floating lamps of the boats that go 
On the ferry pathways, to and fro. 


Faint with the long day’s scorching heat, 
From stifling alley and dusty street, 

In eager swarms, through the twilight dim, 
They throng to the river’s tranquil brim, 
And feel the breath of its vesper calm 
Like benediction of prayer and psalm. 


IV 


Here in this place, astir ali day 

With loaded wagon and lumbering dray, 

The mothers sit and the babies sleep, 

And the toddling urchins roll and creep, 

And the fathers smoke with their brown arms bare 
And brown chests stripped to the friendly air, 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































A NIECE OF ROBERT BURNS 


By Theodore F. Wolfe 


N the course of a midsummer 
ramble in the land of Burns 
we had sought out the 
homes, the haunts, the 
tomb of the ploughman- 
poet, and had bent at many 
a shrine hallowed by his 

memory or by his matchlesssong. From the 
home of “‘bonnie Jean” and the field of 
the ‘‘ Mountain Daisy,’’ the church of ‘‘ The 
Holy Fair’? and the grave of ‘‘ Highland 
Mary,”’ we came to the “ Twa Brigs’’ and 
the ‘‘Tam O’Shanter’”’ inn of ‘auld Ayr,”’ 
whence a delightful walk along the high- 
way where Tam made his memorable ride, 
and where William 
Burns carried the 
‘*howdie’’ upon the 
pillion behind him on 
another stormy win- 
ter’s night, when 
the poet was born, 
brought us to the 
hamlet of Alloway 
and the scenes of 
Burns’ early life. 
Here are the lovely 
‘‘banks and braes of 
bonnie doon,’’ where 
he wandered a brown- 
eyed lad, and the 
fields where his 
young hands toiled to 
aid his burdened 
father ; the ivy-grown 
bridge, four hundred 
years old, across 
which Tam galloped 
in such donde peril, 
and the “ key-stane ’’ 
where poor Meg lost 
“her ain gray tail’’ 





OST of her visitors are Americans ; she 
remembers the visits of Hawthorne, 
General Grant, Henry M. Stanley and 
Helen Hunt Jackson—the last with especial 
pleasure—and thinks Americans ‘‘care 
more for Burns’? than do Englishmen. 
She spoke of the visit of a Virginia maiden 
who, by rapturous praise of the uncle, 
completely won the old heart of the niece. 
This fair enthusiast had most of Burns’ 
poems at her tongue’s end, but insisted 
upon having them repeated by Miss Begg, 
and at parting, after much kissing and em- 
bracing, exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, but I always 
pray God that, when He takes me to 
Heaven, He will give 
me the place next to 
Robert Burns!’’ It 
would appear that 
Burns still has power 
to endanger the peace 
of ‘‘the lasses, O.’’ 
Yet we could well 
understand and ex- 
cuse the effusiveness 
of our compatriot; to 
have listened to the 
old lady as she sat 
beneath his portrait, 
her eyes softening or 
lowing, or twinkling 
ike his own, her voice 
thrilling with sympa- 
thetic feeling, repeat- 
ing, in his own sweet 
dialect, the exquisite 
stanzas : 
“But pleasures are iike 
poppies spread,” 
and 
**My Mary! dear departed 
shade!” 


to Nannie, fleetest of and 
the pursuers; the “Oh, hap y love, when 
Bures monument, MISS ISABELLA BURNS BEGG love fie tile is teandl 


with its priceless 
relics; the kirkyard, 
where the kindred of 
the poet lie buried ; 
the ‘‘auld haunted kirk,’’ where Tam dis- 
turbed the witches’ dance—a plain, little 
structure, unheard of save for the genius 
of the lad born near its roofless walls ; the 
‘auld clay biggin,’’ where he first saw the 
light, and where he laid the scene of the 
immortal ‘‘Cotter’s Saturday Night.’’ 


ETURNING past the ‘“‘thorn aboon the 
well’’ and to the ancient ford ‘‘ where, 
in the snaw, the chapman smoor’d,”’ we 
made a detour southward, and came by 4 
pleasant way—having in view on the right 
the picturesque ruin of Greenan Castle upon 
a cliff overhanging the sea—to Bridgeside 
cottage, the home of Miss Isabella Burns 
Begg, niece of the bard, and his only sur- 
viving near relative. The cottage is a cozy 
structure of stone, from whose thatched 
roof a dormer window, brilliant with flow- 
ers, peeps out through the foliage which 
embowers and half conceals the tiny home- 
let. The trimmest of little maids admitted 
us at the roadside wicket, and conducted 
us along a path, bordered by flowers, to 
the cottage door, where stood Miss Begg 
beaming a cordial welcome upon the pil- 
rims from America. We were ushered 
into a prettily-furnished little room, upon 
whose walls hang a portrait of Burns, 
ainted from life, another of his sister, Mrs. 
egg, and some neatly-framed autograph 
letters of the poet, which the niece ‘‘ knows 
by heart.’’ She is the daughter and name- 
sake of Burns’ youngest and favorite sis- 
ter, Isabella, who married john Begg. We 
found her to be a singularly active and vi- 
vacious old lady, pg and intelligent, and 
manifestly pleased to have secured appre- 
ciative auditors for her reminiscences of her 
gifted relative. She is of slender habit, has 
a bright and winning face, and soft gray 
hair, partially concealed by a neat cap, and 
when*she was seated beneath the Burns 
portrait, we could see that her brilliant 
dark eyes are like those on the canvas. She 
has suffered greatly from rheumatism, and 
walks with a perceptible limp, yet she moved 
quickly about the room to display her 
treasures. “Among them was a worn cop 
of Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons ’’—a favorite boo 
of Burns’—which he presented to his sister 
Isabella on her birthday. 

In the course of along and pleasant chat 
we learned that Miss Begg had lived for many 
years in the cottage—first with her mother, 
and later with her sister Agres, who died 
not long ago, and was laid by her parents 
and the parents of Burns, in the kirkyard 
of “auld £ Alloway,’’ where Miss g her- 
self expects ‘‘soom day, please God an’ it 
be soon,’’ to go to await the resurrection, 
thinking it an ‘‘ill-hap”’ that she survived 
her sister. She paused to innocently in- 
quire whether we ‘‘kenned”’ her nephew 
Robert in America, and then explained that 
he and a niece of hers had formerly been 
inmates of the cottage, but she had discov- 
ered that “they were sweetheartin’ together 
and wantin’ to marry, which she wouldna’ 
allow, so they went away to America,’’ and 
the aged spinster has since lived alone. 








[The only surviving near relative of 
Robert Burns] 


and many others 
county touching and 
beautiful, is a thing to 
remember with de- 
light through a lifetime. Shespoke quickly, 
and the Scottish accent kept one’s ears on 
the alert, but it rendered the lines doubly ef- 
fective and melodious. 





MANY of the poems were inspired by 
special events or circumstances—of 
which Miss Begg has knowledge from her 
mother—which she recalls with evident 
relish. She distinctly remembers the poet’s 
widow, ‘‘bonnie Jean,’’ and often visited her 
ir.the poor home where he died at Dum- 
fries. Jean had a sunny temper, a kind 
heart, a handsome figure, a fine voice and 
lustrous eyes, but her brunette face was 
never ‘‘bonnie.’’? While she lacked intel- 
lectual appreciation of his genius she was 
proud of him, and idolized him; when 
others condemned she found ready excuse 
and forgiveness for his failings. Jean had 
told her that in his last years the poet 
habitually wore a blue frock-coat, with 
nankeen trousers (when the weather would 
allow), and the collar of his coat was so 
high that his hat usually turned up at the 
back. Her account of the manner of his 
death is startling, and differs from that 
given by the biographers. He lay appar- 
ently asleep when ‘‘sweet Jessy’’ — to 
whom his last poem was written— ap- 
proached, and, to remind him of his medi- 
cine, touched the cup to his lips; he 
started up, drained the cup, then sprang 
headlong to the foot of the bed, threw his 
hands forward like one about to swim, and, 
falling on his face, expired with a groan. 
She looked upon him for the last time on 
the Sabbath evening before his funeral, 
when his wasted body lay in a plain coffin, 
covered with flowers, his dark and careworn 
face framed by the wavy masses of his 
sable hair, then scantily sprinkled with gray. 

He hada quantity of manuscripts in the 
garret of their abode at the time of his 
death, which were scattered and lost be- 
cause his sister was ill and unable to take 
care of them—a loss which must ever be 
deplored. 


O*= of the delights of Miss Begg’s girl- 
hood was the converse of Burns’ 
mother concerning her first-born and favor- 
ite child—the poet—a theme of which the 
mother never tired. Miss Begg remembers 
her as a “‘chirk”’ old lady, with ‘‘ snappin 
black eyes,’’ who had an abundant stoc 
of legends and ballads. She used to declare 
that ‘‘ Bobbie’ had heard her sing ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne’’ hundreds of times in his p> a 
row | and it appears that, at most, he only 
revised that precious old song. Miss Begs 
has more than once heard the old lady tell, 
with manifest gusto, this incident of their 
residence at Lochlea. Robert was already 
inclined to be wild, and, between visiting 
his sweetheart, Ellison bie—the lass of 
the ‘‘twa sparkling, roguish een’’—and at- 
tending the Tarbolton debating club and 





Masonic lodge, he was usually abroad 
until an unseemly hour eve 
week, and his mother or Isa 
let him in. 


night in the 
lla sat up to 
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URNS’ sire, the “‘priest-like father’’ of 

“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” anx- 
ious and displeased, determined to admin- 
ister an effectual rebuke to the son’s miscon- 
duct, and one night startled the mother by 
significantly announcing that he would wait 
to admit the lad. She lay for hours (Robert 
was later than ever that night) dreading the 
encounter between the two, till at last she 
heard the lad whistling ‘‘ Tibbie Fowler,’’ 
as he approached the house. Then the door 
pond The father or! demanded what 
had kept him so late. The son, for reply, 
gave a comical description of his meeting 
“‘auld Hornie’’ on the way home—an ad- 
venture narrated in the seventh and eighth 
stanzas of the ‘‘ Address to the De’il,’’ and 
next the mother heard the pair seat them- 
selves by the fire where, for two hours, the 
father roared with laughter at Robert’s 
ludicrous account of the evening’s doin 
at the club—she, meanwhile, nearly chok- 
ing with her efforts to restrain an ex- 
gg a of laughter which might remind 

er husband of his intended reproof. 
Thereafter the boy stayed out as late as 
he pleased without danger of rebuke from 
his father. 





[SABELLA’S most pleasing recollections of 

her uncle were associated with farm life 
at Mossgiel. She testified that he was al- 
ways affectionate to his mother and the 
family, and that, after he had removed to a 
home of his own, he invariably brought a 
present for each of them when he revisited 
the farm—the present for his mother being 
always, despite his poverty, a costly pound 
of tea. Nearly halt the receipts from his 
publishers was given to the family at 
Mossgiel. Miss Begg intimated that Burns’ 
mother did not, at first, like his wife, be- 
cause of the circumstances of their mar- 
riage, but Jean’s brave devotion to her hus- 
band soon won the heart of the doting 
mother, and they became the staunchest 
friends. 

The niece believes that the accounts of 
Burns’ intemperance are, for the most part, 
untrue. Her mother, who was twenty-five 
years of age at thetime of his decease, al- 
ways declared she ‘‘had never seen him 
fou,’’ and thought it was his antagonism of 
the ‘‘unco’ guid’’ that made people ready 
to believe any idle report to his discredit. 





ANY of the other incidents and remi- 
niscences narrated by Miss Begg are 
to be found in the biographies of the poet. 
The letters hanging upon her walls are not 
included in any published collection. She 
assisted us in copying the following to 
Burns’ youngest brother : 
‘*IsLE, Tuesday Evening. 
“DEAR WILLIAM :—In my last I recom- 
mended that valuable apothegm, learn 
taciturnity. It is absolutely certain that 
nobody can know our thoughts, and yet, 
from a slight observation of mankind, one 
would not think so. What mischiefs daily 
arise from silly garrulity and foolish con- 
fidence! There is an excellent Scotch say- 
ing that a man’s mind is his kingdom; it 
is certainly so, but how few can govern that 
kingdom. The serious mischief in business 
which this flux of language occasions does 
not come immediately to your situation, but 
in another point of view—the dignity of 
man—now is the time that will make or mar. 
Yours is the time of life for laying in habits. 
You cannot 
avoid it, though 
you will choose, 
and these habits 
will stick to your 
last end. At 
after periods, 
even at so lit- 
tle advance as 
my years, ’tis 
true that one 
may still be very 
sharp-sighted to 
one’s habitual 
failings and 
weaknesses, but EI 
to eradicate = 
them, or even to 
amend them is 
quite a different 


quired at first by ED 


THE GRAVE OF “HIGHLAND MARY” 


WHERE REST THE REMAINS OF THE SWEET- 
HEART OF BURNS 


HE pilgrims in Burns-land will 
find no shrines more touch- 
ingly, pathetically impressive 
than those associated with 
that most famous heroine of 
modern poetry, the ‘‘ High- 
land Mary ”’ of Burns’ sweet- 
est and tenderest stanzas. 

Fifteen miles up the coast from “auld 
Ayr” is Ardrossan, and her birthplace in 
the hut of a common sailor. From the 
narrow street we look across the Firth 
and beyond Dunoon to the heights of the 
West Highlands, where she grew to young 
womanhood. In the port of Cantire, be- 
hind ‘“‘Arran’s mountain isle,’’ we find the 
site of the poor abode where she spent 
the last summer of her short life in prep- 
aration for her expected wedding with 
‘Burns. At Coilsfield we see the great 
rambling, white-pillared mansion where she 
was employed when the poet first saw 
and loved her; and about it we wander 
by wood and stream amid the scenes 
where she loitered with her lover, and 
where, after ‘‘one day of parting love,’’ 
the pair ‘‘ tore themselves asunder’’ never 
to meet more. By Alloway’s ‘‘ haunted 
kirk’’ we find a memento of that parting— 
the Bible Burns gave her that day, and upon 
which their vows were said, and the tress 
of her shining hair which she gave to him. 
Here, also, is her spinning-wheel. Near the 
church of ‘‘ The Holy Fair,’’ at Mauchline, 
is the sombre old house of Hamilton, of 
which she was some time an inmate, where 
she and the bard often met and where, ac- 
cording to his niece, Miss Begg, his mother 
saw po and noted the pleasing descrip- 
tion and incidents which Miss Begg has 
heard the mother repeat. At Greenock, 
in a dingy side street, was the humble 
dwelling of Mary’s paternal aunt—wife to 
Peter McPherson, a ship carpenter—where 
Mary, stopping on her way to a new place 
of service, found her brother stricken with 
a contagious fever, bravely nursed him to 
convalescence and then succumbed to his 
malady—mercifully saved by the fever from 
dying of a broken heart. 





N OT far away is the spot where the heroic 
girl is laid in death. It is in the 
burial plot of her uncle, in the west kirk- 
ard, near Crawford street. A pathway, 
eaten in the turf by the feet of many vis- 
itors, leads to and ends at her grave. All 
about it is so pitiably different from the 
scenes she loved in life—the heather-clad 
slopes of her Highland home, the wood- 
land braes and brooks where she lingered 
in dalliance with her poet-lover. Scant 
foliage is about her, few birds may warble 
above her here. She lies by the wall; nar- 
row and noisy streets closely invest the in- 
closure ; the air is sullied by smoke from 
factories and from steamers passing within 
a stone’s throw on the crowded river; soot 
from a hundred chimneys blackens grass- 
blade and leaf; the clangor and din of 
hammers and steam-whistles, of machinery 
and traffic resound through the sacred place 
and assail our ears as we reverently stand 
above the ashes of the ‘‘fair-haired lassie.’’ 
Two or three faded wreaths rest upon the 
grave; one of 
them (placed by 
the loving hands 
of an American) 
has lain there 
since the last 
anniversary of 
Mary’s death 
and of the com- 
position of the 
exquisite and 
impassioned 
lines-‘‘To Mary 
ra in Heaven.’’ 
\, oh The devoted 
NYE girl has here 
“‘mouldered in 
silent dust’’ for 
more th pe a 
century; durin 
half that mo | 
her grave was 





: yi : 
matter. Ac- = Ra 


accident they, 


by-and-by, be- sl wackayra wa 


unsought and 
neglected ; now 











gin to be, as it Mae 5 it is found neces- 
were, a neces- ies sary to protect it 


sary part of our 
existence. I 
have not time 








for more. What- ce os 


ever you read, 
whatever you 
hear of that 
strange creature ———— 
—man, look into —— 
the living world 
about you, look 
to yourself for 
the evidences of 
the fact or the application of the doctrine. 
‘I am ever yours, 
**ROBERT BURNS. 

“Mr. William Burns, Saddler, Longtown.” 

Miss Begg was pleased by some account 
we were able to give her of our Burns fes- 
tivals in America ; she seemed reluctant to 
have us leave, and walked with us tothe gate, 
calling after us a cheery ‘“‘God keep ye!”’ 





THE GRAVE OF “HIGHLAND MARY”’ 


ty from the depre- 
aa: dations of tour- 
ists by an iron 
pe railing. Fifty 
years ago resi- 
dent lovers of 
Burns procured 
= by subscription 
== the erection of 
a monument 
over the mound. 
It is of marble, 
: twelve feet in 
height. It bears a sculptured medallion 
representing in relief Burns and Mary with 
clasped hands, plighting their vows. Be- 
neath is the inscription : 
ERECTED OVER THE GRAVE OF 
HIGHLAND MARY 
1842 
“* My Mary, dear d shade, 
Where is thy place of Llisefal vst hs 
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MY WIFE'S SON 





By Daisy Rhodes Campbell 


ett? ts WAS about to be mar- 
€ sewer Y ried. In spite of the 
€ Pine 5%* fact that I was no 


longer a young man, 
with youth’s hopes 
and fancies, and rush 
of passionate emo- 
tions, I was very 
happy. Indeed, that 
seems a mild way of 
describing the state of 
my mind, which might better read: I was 
supremely happy. 

The case was briefly this: 
and I had been lovers in the past. We 
seemed made for each other. I know that 
this is acommon declaration among lovers, 
but there were others beside myself— 
cooler, dispassionate onlookers—who said 
the same thing. Our tastes were singu- 
larly pels: We loved books, about 
which we only differed enough to save our 
discussions from monotony. We both— 
while for various reasons unable to indulge 

reatly in it—were fond of travel. We 
oved music, although Constance was 
the only practical musician. Her 
voice was a rich, powerful contralto, 
highly cultivated, and with a sympa- 
thetic quality which thrilled one’s 
heart in listening. What I admired 
most in my sweetheart was her 
freedom from narrowness of soul. 

Constance Werner seemed literally 
incapable of small or petty actions ; 
she seemed to live far above the gos- 
sip, the malice, the little meannesses 
of our common human nature. It 
was this, which after the first des- 
perate ‘‘falling in love,’’ bound me 
to her by the added ties of respect 
and honor. And yet, after saying all 
this, a day came of which even now 
I cannot bear to think. We had a 
terrible misunderstanding; every- 
thing seemed to conspire to help it 
on. A large part of the ‘‘every- 
thing’’ was Constance’s parents, 
who, from the first, had not favored 
our courtship. They sent her away 
immediately to California to visit a 
gay young aunt of hers in San Fran- 
cisco, who had always been the 
young girl’s admiration. The next 
thing I heard—a year or so later—was 
Constance’s marriage with a promi- 
nent business and society man of 
Sacramento—Henry L. Starr. 

I never knew, until I saw the notice 
of that marriage, how much hope I 
had cherished—now that dream of 
my life was over. 

Instead of traveling, as the wealth 
do in sorrow, I was obliged to wouk 
hard. It proved a tolerable panacea 
for heartache, and as years went on I 
accumulated a small fortune. My 
wants and expenses were few, and I 
gave my whole attention to my busi- 
ness, which was nothing more inter- 
esting than hardware. 

I wondered sometimes if dealing 
in this branch of industry were not 
having its effect on my character. 
It was a fancy, but I knew as a fact 
that I was neither as sympathetic nor 
as kind as I had been. At first I did 
not mind this. What mattered any- 
thing so long as I made a success of 
my business? It was all there was 
lett to me, and the lack of the softer 
virtues only made success the more 
assured. But in time I felt differ- 
ently. Some way Constance had been 
too real an influence in my life, in 
spite of all that had happened, to be 
forgotten or easily thrust aside. In 
spite of myself I believed in her, and 
I determined to make of myself somewhat 
such a man as I thought she would like. I 
did not come to this conclusion easily or 
rapidly, and when I did the carrying out of 
— was uphill work. 

ere was so little that was noble or un- 
usual in my character that it was harder for 
me to rise above my natural faults and 
weaknesses than for most people. 

I don’t know that I succeeded very well, 
but certainly the trying was of more _bene- 
fit than doing nothing. Some years later I 
heard of Henry Starr’s death. Two years 
from that time I met Constance at our old 
home, which I had long since left. She 
and her only child were visiting her parents, 
and I my venerable great-aunt—I had no 
nearer relatives. 

We met, and in time the old trouble was 
explained and found to be, after all, a trifle 
exaggerated by others. I told her how I 
had always loved her. Never mind what 
she told me. She was always loyal to her 
husband, but I was quite satisfied with her 
feelings toward me. 

And we were actually to be married, 
after all! I had to say it over and over to 
myself many times to comprehend it, and 
even then I failed. Although, as I said, I 
was no longer young, my pulse beat much 
more rapidly, and a sudden choking came 
into my throat when I met her in the library 
just before we were to go down into the 





Constance 


arlors, where the minister and a few 
riends were to see us made one. 

I can see her now—this woman who was 
so much to me—as she came to meet me 
across the ag room. She was of a tall 
and ag, presence, and carried herself 
superbly Her hair was dark and abun- 
dant; her face fine rather than beautiful, 
with deep gray eyes, which could express 
more than any other eyes I ever knew. 

“‘Constance,’’ I said, as I drew her 
toward me, ‘‘can you trust me with so 
much ?”’ 

Her steadfast eyes met mine with a look 
which thrills me even yet to remember. “I 
shall never doubt you again, Christian,’’ 
she said. ‘I shall love you and trust you 
till death parts us.”’ 

If there is much to be missed in the 
marriage of older folk is there not present 
something which young people cannot feel ? 
While the illusions of hope, if not gone, 
are at least softened, there is a calm assur- 
ance, a conviction that, having had experi- 
ence, you are now certain that this step is 


to be the happiest of your life; that this 
woman by your side is not only your merry 
companion, but your tried and faithful 
friend—a matured woman, with all the 
charms and beauties of a character moulded 
and perfected by life’s school and the added 

ears, which must be lacking to younger 
overs. At least this is a slight glimpse into 
my own feelings, as I stood that morning, 
solemnly pledging myself to cherish and 
love this woman whom I had already cher- 
ished and loved so long in my heart. 

We had the usual congratulations and a 
dainty wedding breakfast, which my wife’s 
mother, reconciled at last, in a measure, to 
her daughter’s miserable taste in matrimo- 
nial wares, had taken pride in — a 
marvel of taste and excellence. We left 
soon after for a lengthy wedding trip, which 
to me at least was a series of pleasant days 
and fresh and unexpected discoveries into 
the wealth of my wife’s nature. 

After our return my wife and I settled 
down in a pretty home in the large town 
where I was in business. Constance’s taste 
was such that she made of those bare rooms 
a dream of beauty and a reality of cozy 
comfort. I had given her the finest piano 
I could find, and my reward was a hundred- 
fold in the music with which my wife feasted 
me when I came home from the worries 
and friction of my daily routine at the 
store. I began to realize something of what 
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I had missed all these years, and I deter- 
mined to enjoy my present happiness to the 
fullest extent possible. 

But in the realization of this there was 
one drawback. If I have said nothing of 
Constance’s son beyond the merest mention 
of his existence, it is not because he was 
unimportant to me. He was a tall, fine- 
looking boy of about fifteen. I have al- 
ready said how little there was that was 
noble in my nature, and it was a decided 
proof of this, that from the first I disliked 
this boy. I struggled against it, but the 
feeling was there, cover it up as I might. 
If he had looked more like his mother I 
might have been more drawn toward him, 
but from a picture I had seen of his father 
I knew that Donald was very like him. I 
did not know that I could have such feel- 
ings, and I was full of shame at the discov- 
ery, but I never looked at Donald that 
something did not rise up in my heart 
against him. The boy did not like me, I 
knew, though he was always polite and 

leasant to me. There seemed a barrier, 
invisible, yet real, always between us. I 
tried to forget Donald when we were on 
our trip—he stayed with his grandparents— 
but as soon as we were settled he was sent 
for. I tried to be kind and just to the boy. 
I thought that I was, but I could not like 
him, and he was quick to feel it. 


“I knew this must be the fair unknown’”’ 


If Constance suspected the state of feel- 
ing between us she never hinted at it. She 
was very fond of Donald—surely I was not 
jealous of that young fellow, her own son! 
But I confess I did not enjoy seeing her 
caress him. The boy seemed shy and re- 
served, and I mistrusted him. I had been 
such a different boy myself, I thought he 
must be deceitful. He was an obedient 
boy. Constance was always most careful 
to defer to me, and to have Donald come to 
me for permission to do certain things. He 
attended the High School, where he stood 
unusually well in his studies. It was after 
his graduation that I proposed to Constance 
to send him to college at my own expense. 

‘Let me do this for Donald; I know 
he is longing to go, and then his own money 
can lie untouched, to be ready for him 
when he is through his school-days!’”’ I 
said, hardly liking to meet my wife’s clear 
gaze for fear she would see the eagerness 
with which I longed to have Donald away 
from home. 

A quick look of pain came into Con- 
stance’s eyes, and she turned away. But 
only fora moment. ‘‘ You are very kind,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ Donald must go somewhere to 
college, and I shall talk it over with him to- 
night, and tell him of your generous offer.”’ 

**Don’t!’’ I said impulsively. ‘‘ Let the 
boy go unhampered by any sense of obli- 
gation ; let him believe it is his own.”’ 





Constance hesitated. ‘‘I hardly “ke con- 
cealment of any kind,’’ she said ‘oubt- 
fully, ‘‘ but if you wish it——”’ 

‘**I do, dear ; it will be best, I’m sure,” 
I said, kissing her. 

The result of the conference between 
mother and son was that Donald prepared 
for college at once, and early in the fall was 
admitted, 

I felt like a boy after his departure. To 
have Constance to myself—to have my 
home freed from the only shadow it held 
made me wildly happy. I tried to control 
myself, so that Constance might not suspect 
the reason ; but, of course, any woman not 
blind, deaf and dumb could perceive the 
change in me. 

I know it pained her, but she said noth- 
ing. She was always the same loving, 
thoughtful wife, the same interesting, in- 
telligent companion; if possible, I loved 
her more as time went on. 

Donald spent his short vacations with his 
father’s relatives, but his summers were 
passed with us. 

As Donald grew older Constance’s eyes 
would follow him in loving pride. He was 
cee a fine specimen of manhood. 
To me he was always quiet and courteous, 
yet we never came any nearer to each 
other than at first. I gave him handsome 
presents on certain holidays and anniver- 
saries, for which Donald thanked 
me cordially; yet I knew that he 
would have been better pleased if I 
had let them—and him—alone. He 
was far too clever not to know that 
they served as a panacea to a guilty 
conscience. 

So the years, which have a way of 
slipping by so swiftly and silently, 
went on with no unusual excitement, 
and with a quiet happiness which is 
also unusual, | think. Comfort ex- 
pressed the state of our lives—Con- 
stance’s and mine. While far from 
being a passive, indolent character 
Constance never stirred me up un- 
pleasantly ; she gave her opinion 
frankly, but with no temper. Her 
life, though uneventful, was full of 
interests not confined within our 
home. She could talk with me on 
any subject, but while I only 
skimmed the surface of things she 
generally startled me with her orig- 
inal, fresh ideas on different themes. 
She was keenly interested in other 
people, and while superior to most 
of those about her she never seemed 
so. She had a few warm friends 
whom she dearly loved. 

She was one of those rare women 
who could keep house easily, with- 
out being either a poor or careless 
housekeeper. She had a happy 
knack of managing servants, who 
generally seemed to adore her. She 
was indulgent, yet knew where to 
draw the line. 

One day I was surprised to find in 
my mail at the store a letter addressed 
to me in Dorald’s handwriting. 
While the boy wrote regularly to his 
mother he rarely communicated with 
me, and when he did so he only 
wrote a few lines. 

I opened the letter with some sur- 
prise and curiosity, and read : 


“May—, 18— 
“DEAR MR. HASSAN: I’m in 
trouble. Won’t you come to me? 


Inclosed please find check for travel- 
ing expenses. Please don’t tell 
mother where you are going, as I 
don’t want her worried. 
‘Sincerely yours, 
‘DONALD M. STARR.”’ 

‘*Well, this must be serious! What 
scrape has he tumbled into now?’’ I 
thought impatiently. ‘‘ He need not 
be afraid of my telling his mother. 
Confound the boy, he couldn’t have 
chosen a more inconvenient time for 
me than now.”’ 

I made the best possible arrangements 
at the store for a short absence, and hurried 
home. I pleaded business to Constance, 
but it was my first concealment from hez, 
and though many might think it foolish it 
troubled me. 

When I reached C—— I asked for 
Donald, and was directed to his rooms at 
a pretty cottage near the college buildings. 
A tired voice answered my knock with 
‘‘Come,’’ and I entered. 

Donald sat by the window, book in 
hand, but as soon as he saw me he came 
forward at once. 

“You want help?” I said, as we sat 
down, and I saw his pale, anxious face, so 
different from the care-free one familiar 
tome. ‘‘ Now tell me all about it,”’ and | 
inwardly braced myself to hear the worst. 

‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ said the young fellow 
warmly. ‘You are very kind; I sha’n’t 
apologize for troubling you, and shall take 
as little time as possible in telling you of 
my—my misfortune. But first you must 
pledge me your word of honor that you 
will repeat nothing that I confide to you 
without my permission.”’ 

“*T don’t know whether I can do that,’’I 
said hesitatingly. ; 

“Then, sir, I cannot say a word,” said 
the boy. (How like the lad’s expression 
was to his mother’s.) 1 promised, and 
with downcast eyes Donald went on: 
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‘*You know, sir, that it is against the 
rules of the colleze for any of the students 
to enter a saloon. Lately a small and 
most disreputable one has FA started in 
the town just below here. The boys were 
most emphatically warned that one visit 
there meant dismissal, or they would be 
expelled. A few nights since several of 
the students—more in a spirit of lawlessness 
than a desire for drink—ran off to this 
place. In spite of all their caution some 
hint of it leaked out at the last moment, 
and two professors went in pursuit. The 
boys were warned in time and escaped, but 
as luck would have it one of them dropped 
one of my handkerchiefs with my name 
written in mother’s plain handwriting in one 
corner. I had lent it to him one day at 
some entertainment where his was forgot- 
ten. He was not a friend of mine, and I 
see him but seldom as he is a sophomore ; 
yet while those three boon companions go 
scot free Iam the one of whom they have 
proof of guilt. 

‘It seems too silly and commonplace— 
the whole thing—and yet it has brought me 
into a world of trouble. I have been u 
before the faculty, and am threatened wit 
being expelled. As you know, I’m a sen- 
ior, and if this disgrace falls upon me I 
shall not be allowed to graduate. Even 
that is not the worst, but it is of mother I 
think. Suchathing would break her heart. 
It seems to me that I could not bear that.”’ 
Donald broke off suddenly and began pac- 
ing the floor. 

** But what do you mean? Ofcourse the 
student who dropped your handkerchief 
will not let you suffer for it?’’ I asked in 
astonishment. 

‘*Well, he will, and does,’’ said Donald. 

‘*But mercy on us, boy, I shall go and 
expose him—lI shall not let you suffer,’’ I 
burst forth. 

‘* But your promise,’’ said Donald quietly. 

‘*You’re crazy, Donald, to do such a 
foolish, Quixotic thing as this,’’ I said im- 
patiently. ‘‘Are you so fond of this mean, 
contemptible fellow that you wish to shield 
him, or is it some crazy idea of honor you 
have ?”’ 

‘*Neither,’’ the young fellow answered, 
looking straight into my eyes (strange that 
brown eyes could look so like gray ones). 
‘*T am so anxious to graduate with honor, 

et I cannot—must not—expose this fellow, 
ecause—lI love his sister.’’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ IL stopped in time to keep from 
adding ‘‘ nonsense !’’ 

‘* Yes, Llove his sister,’’ Donald repeated 
earnestly. ‘‘ I have written to mother about 
her. It would kill her if there were seri- 
ous trouble for her brother. It isn’t as 
if they were not so alone in the world, 
either, but they are orphans, and the sister, 
who is the elder, has been like a mother to 
him. She bears him on her heart all the 
time, sir. I could hardly put it before you 
just as it is, for she has denied herself and 
borne so much for this brother. And now, 
before he is half through his college course, 
to have disgrace come upon him—and her. 
It would be too cruel. I am a man—it is 
best for me to stand it instead of a loving, 
helpless girl. If there is no alternative I 
must go. But I don’t think that all is lost 
yet.” Donald gave a singularly bright 
smile. “I knew that you were such an 
old friend of Professor Hicks, and I won- 
dered—’”’ for the first time Donald hesitated. 

**Go on,’”’ I said. ‘‘ What can I do?”’ 

“‘T know you think me foolish, and I’m 
not sure that you would be willing, but I 
wondered if you would go to Professor 
Hicks and tell him actenenh that you were 
satisfied that I was perfectly innocent, but 
that the circumstances were such that I felt 
bound to be silent.’’ 

‘* Certainly I am willing,’’ I replied, ‘‘ but 
you know that Professor Hicks is against 
several, and he may think me partial——”’ 

**Oh, but you could tell him that you’ve 
never cared for me,’’ Donald broke in im- 
pulsively, then stopped, looking annoyed. 

**Go on,’’ I said once more. 

“Well, you know, sir, you never have 
liked me,”’ said Donald as if he apologized, 
“though I cannot complain of your treat- 
ment of me, and I felt that if you would 
say this to Professor Hicks that your state- 
ment would have more weight than if, for 
instance, you—you—were my father or 
were fond of me.”’ 

**You seem to take it for granted that I 
believe you,”’ I said. 

“Yes, sir. You are a just man on the 
whole, and I think you know me well 
enough to be certain that whatever my 
faults I would not lie’’—again his manner 
so like his mother’s. 

I looked at him curiously—I was begin- 
ning to think I had been mistaken in this 
tall, quiet, young man, and no man likes 
to own himself as fallible as other poor 
mortals. 

**T will see the Professor at once,’’ I 
said, ‘‘and may I congratulate you on 
your engagement with the fair unknown?”’ 

‘“‘We are not engaged,”’ said Donald 
simply. ‘‘ Mother and I both decided that I 
was too young, and I felt that I must have 
something assured. I coyld not bind a 
girl—and especially one who has had enough 
uncertainties in her life—to a possible long 
waiting for a student not yet out of college. 
She must know I love her—I could not 
help that, sir—and I ho t least I 
fan~y that she does not dislike me.”’ 


.spoken of him as ‘“ 





As | could not keep my face perfectly 
sober I smiled outright, and then hurried 
off on my mission. 

My old friend seemed unaffectedly glad 
to see me, and after we had talked over 
old times I introduced the subject upper- 
most in my thoughts. I told him the little 
I could, adding my unswerving belief—nay, 
knowledge—of Donald’s innocence. 

‘‘It has astonished us all,’’ said the 
Professor with a troubled air. ‘‘ Donald’s 
record has been so fine that we were amazed 
over this proof of his guilt. Of course I 
can —— circumstances where it could 
be possible that Donald might be perfectly 
blameless, yet I cannot think that there is 
any student here who would permit such a 
thing.’’ He looked keenly at me, but I 
flattered myself that my face was non-com- 
mittal. 

‘The question that interests me is 
whether Donald is to be allowed to stay to 
graduate,” Isaid. ‘If he isn’t it will kil! his 
mother, as well as blight the boy’s pros- 
pects.” 

‘I’ve always admired the boy, Chris. 
He seemed so manly good, not prud 
good,’’ Professor Hicks went on in the old, 
earnest way I so well remembered, ‘‘ and 
you know how I always detested prigs. 
You say you are sure of the boy’s inno- 
cence—so am |; but I surely didn’t under- 
stand you to say that Donald had never 
been a particular favorite of yours—why, 
man, he’s one in a thousand.”’ 

I must say I felt quite uncomfortable 
under the scrutiny of those keen eyes of 
the learned Professor—I knew how mis- 
creant students must hate to sit still under 
such a glance. It seemed not only to look 
about and around you, but through and 
into the deepest recesses of your being. 

‘‘Well, a man can be mistaken, can’t 
he?’’ I blurted out likeaboy. ‘Onecan’t 
have the wisdom and insight of an ancient 
philosopher.”” An inscrutable look came 
into my old friend’s eyes, but he said 
nothing. 

When I took my leave he grasped my 
hand cordially. ‘I shall do what I can for 
your son, you may be sure,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
shall write you the result.’ 

‘No, telegraph,’ I urged, to my own 
surprise. Again that queer look came into 
the Professor’s eyes as he replied: ‘‘ Very 
well, I shall do so.”’ 

I hurried back to Donald and told him of 
my interview. He thanked me most cor- 
dially. 

‘**T feel that I must leave to-day, unless 
by staying I can do you good,”’ | said. 

‘You have done everything possible—I 
must now await the result, and I always 
have hope.’’ Donald smiled as he said 
this, but his eyes belied his words. They 
were not only tired, but had a haggard 
look I had never seen there before. 

‘*Donald,”’ I said, grasping his hand, 
‘let us be friends—no, more than friends. 
I own that I have been foolishly prejudiced 
against you, but that is past ‘ 

He would not let me go on: “It was a 
rejudice on both sides, | am afraid,’’ he 
interrupted me in a frank manner, ‘‘ but 
as you say, it is now a thing of the past. 
Certainly, as we both think so much of the 
same woman—”’ here he gave a look half 
shy, half amused at me, ‘‘we have one 
thing in common.”’ 

As I was whirled away on the swift-going 
train my thoughts seemed to partake of 
the train’s motion—they seemed quicker 
and keener than usual. They were princi- 
pally with and about Donald. So many 
things—trifling they seemed at the time— 
returned to me, of the opportunities I had 
willfully lost, to win the boy’s love and con- 
fidence—was it still too late? _It certainly 
spoke well for him that he could trust me 
so entirely in this affair. Would those stupid, 
dreamy professors know enough to acquit 
him, with that unfortunate handkerchief as 
proof? Why one look into the lad’s eyes 
would be enough to offset that small and 
silent witness. As Professor Hicks had 
said, he was a boy to be proud of ; he had 
our son’’ and the 
phrase haunted me. Why hadn’t he been 
my son as well as Constance’s ? 

When I met my wife after these few days’ 
separation I looked at her with new eyes. 
For the first time I seemed to partly realize 
her feelings as a mother. 

At the dinner-table I incidentally praised 
Donald’s capacity as a student. The sud- 
den lighting of her eyes, the quick look of 
surprise touched me. Whata jealous beast 
I had been! 

How anxiously I awaited that telegram ! 
Constance startled me one day by saying : 
‘Do you know, Christian, I’ve felt for 
days that Donald was in some trouble— 
aren’t mothers foolish ?”’ 

‘*No, they are far too good for us, but 
we need them more than they imagine,”’ I 
answered with feeling. 

‘‘Christian,”’ said my wife with a look of 
relief, ‘‘ you are so different.’ ; 

I knew what she meant. With her quick 
instincts she had felt that she could, for the 
first time, speak freely to me of Donald. — 

At last the telegram arrived. I tore it 
open in furious haste. It ran: 

‘All serene. Donald is to graduate. 

‘*SAMUEL HICKs.”’ 

‘You seem very happy,’’ said Constance. 
I longed to tell her all, but felt that Donald 
should be allowed to do that. 
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The lad graduated in June, and Constance 
and I went on to C—— to witness his tri- 
umph. His oration was praised universally, 
and not a few declared that it excelled the 
valedictory. I thought there was no doubt 
about it. Iwas astonished at its originality 
and depth of thought. 

I confess 1 was proud of the handsome, 
tall, young fellow who bore his honors so 
modestly, yet with a self-possession I almost 
envied. And in the evening, at the prome- 
nade concert, Donald brought up a young 
girl to whom he introduced us—Miss Hen- 
schel. I knew this must be the fair un- 
known. [had only thought of her in a care- 
less way—a passing boyish fancy—a col- 
lege flirtation—but after that meeting my 
opinion was shaken. 

Marie Henschel impressed me as a girl 
of no ordinary calibre. I had seen more 
beautiful girls—never but one with the pe- 
culiar attractiveness she possessed. That 
look in her cyes showed character; it 
could not be assumed at pleasure. It 
came from experience in sorrow as well as 
a habit of thought. Yet she was not a 
grave young woman. Her smile was sunny, 
and her manner as bright as it was winning. 
I could see that Constance felt drawn toward 
her atonce. Yet, mother-like, she criticised 
while entertaining her most charmingly. 
It was almost unconscious yet none the 
less keen. I felt—and wondered that I 
should feel it—that she must look upon 
this lovely girl with a certain awe as the 
arbiter of fate to the one she loved so 
dearly. For better or for worse, this was 
probably the life-companion of her boy. 
It may seem strange that as there was no 
formal betrothal we should have felt as if 
this were a settled fact, but we did. 

I had said as I watched Marie Henschel : 
‘If that young scamp doesn’t prove faith- 
ful to that girl he don’t deserve his salt.’’ 
But even as the thought passed through 
my mind I knew that Donald would prove 
as constant as the truest knight in old 
ballad or story. 

After the commencement was over we 
three went off for a stay at the seashore. 

It was there that we talked of his future. 
I had thought of it often lately, and won- 
dered which of the professions he would 
select. To my surprise, when I asked him, 
he said: ‘‘I do not want a_ profession. 
Will you answer a question with perfect 
freedom?’”’ lassented. ‘* Would you care 
to take a partner in your business—one 
with capital?’’ he asked. 

“I’ve always had a prejudice against 
partners—but you don’t mean that you 
are the partner?’’ I added as sudden light 
visited my obtuse brain. 

** Yes, I do,’’ Donald said smiling, ‘‘ but 
yen must refuse if you have the slightest 

esitation about it. I shall go into mercan- 
tile life of some sort, and I should like the 
benefit of your experience, if you could 
put up with my ik of it. Don’t answer 
now, sir; | can wait.’’ 

Well, the result was that in the fall there 
was a new firm, a fine new building put up, 
with a new sign: Hassan & Starr. Don- 
ald’s money was very acceptable to me in 
extending my business, and he seemed to 
think my established reputation and experi- 
ence helped him, so it was a mutual satis- 
faction. 

As soon as the arrangements were fairly 
settled up there among the mountains, 
Donald was the accepted fiancé of Marie 
Henschel. 

They were married soon after. 

It was at the pretty, quiet wedding at 
Marie’s aunt’s that Donald surprised me 
more than I thought possible in a man of 
my years. As Constance and I came near 
to kiss the bride, so sweet and tremulous in 
her happiness, Donald said quickly : ‘‘ Oh, 
father, you will love her, won’t you?”’ It 
was the first but not the last time Donald 
called me by that newtitle. I should never 
have dared ask for it, but the voluntary 
giving of it was more gratifying to me than 
I can ever express. 


oo 


ICE BLOCK FOR THE TABLE 
By FLORENCE WILSON 





O the hostess who intends en- 
tertaining her friends at lunch- 
eon or dinner during the sum- 
mer months, a hint for the 
making of an ice block centre- 
piece may not come amiss. 
It is both novel and inex- 

pensive, and may be made in a few mo- 
ments. Order from your ice dealer a piece 
of ice weighing about fifteen pounds, which 
has been roughly cut with an ice-pick intoa 
cube-like shape. Place this piece of ice in a 
pan large enough to hold it without breaking 
the corners. Now puta circular tin pan in 
a hot oven for a few moments, and when it 
is very hot take out and place on top of the 
ice. It will soon meltall the ice with which 
it comes in contact, and if it cools some 
boiling water placed in the tin will increase 
the heat. When the basin has melted its 
way into the ice block so that its rim is 
level with the ice, it should be removed. 
The block may then be placed on a deep 
platter, or, better still, a large flat glass dish, 
the cavity in the centre filled with water, 
and in it half a dozen pond-lilies with sev- 
eral of their large green leaves. 


TO A WEED 
By MARGARETTE LIPPINCOTT 


you hold me by a spell, dear flower, 
Though others call you weed, 
Bright blessing of the common ways 
For praise you need not plead. 
Your swaying shields of tender white 
Hold more of posies’ theme 
For me, than all the witchery 
Of moonlight dream. 


For in the sunny South I know 
You flood with silver light 

The happy fields and woods wherein 
I roamed, Love’s proselyte. 

’Twas there you taught me how to sing, 
For, looking with Love’s eyes, 

I] thought your disks were wondrous blooms 
From paradise |! 


And now, lest you should lose your grace, 
When through the fields I hie, 
I bend my head, that none may trace 
The love-light in my eye. 
Lest other hearts your sorcery 
Might quicken into flame, 
I will not show your charm to them 
Nor breathe your name. 





POINTS ABOUT NEEDLES 
By L. G. VANCE 


NE needle is a pretty small 
item, but the daily con- 
sumption of somethin 
like 3,000,000 needles all 
over the world makes a 
pretty big total. Every 

ear the women of the United States break, 
ose and use about 300,000,000 of these 
little instruments. Our needles are the fin- 
ished products of American ingenuity, skill 
and workmanship, and yet how many wom- 
en, threading a needle or taking a stitch, 
have ever given a thought to the various 
processes through which the wire must pass 
ere it comes out a needle? Now, the man- 
ufacture of a single needle includes some 
twenty-one or twenty-two different proc- 
esses, as follows: Cutting the wire into 
lengths ; forstraightening, by rubbing while 
heated; pointing the ends on grindstones ; 
stamping impression for the eyes by dies ; 
grooving ; eying—the eye pierced by screw 
presses; splitting, threading the double 
needle by the eyes on short Teenie of fine 
wire; filing, removing the ‘‘cheek”’’ left 
on each side of the eye by stamping; 
breaking, separating the two needles on 
the one length of wire; heading, heads 
filed and smoothed to remove the burr left 
by stamping and breaking; hardening in 
oil, the needle is thus made brittle ; tem- 
pering ; picking, separating those crooked 
in hardening; straightening the crooked 
ones; scouring and polishing; bluing, 
softening the eyes by heat; drilling or 
cleaning out and smoothing sides of eye; 
head-grinding ; point-setting or final sharp- 
ening ; final polishing ; papering ; labeling. 
For wrapping, purple paper is used, be- 
cause it prevents rusting. Needles are of 
various sorts and kinds. First and fore- 
most, there is the surgeon’s grewsome out- 
fit—the probing needle, made for tracking 
bullets or hidden cavities of pus, the hair- 
lip needle, the long pins for pinning open 
wounds, the post-mortem needles of curious 
pattern. Some of these little instruments 
are thin, some thick ; others are long and 
straight ; others, again, curve once, twice 
or three times. The veterinary surgeon 
has also his special outfit. The cook’s 
needles are wonderfully, fearfully made. 
His larding needle is used to sew large 
pieces of meat together. The trussin 
needle is made on purpose to insert melte 
butter or sauce right into the vitals of a 
Christmas turkey. It is hollow, and hasa 
large opening, into which the sauce is 
poured. Nor less interesting are the nee- 
dies which the upholsterer uses. Some 
are half curved, and some have round 
points. He has needles with curious eyes 
—long, round, egg and counter-sunk eyes ; 
the same kinds of needles are used by col- 
lar-makers. Then there are the delicate 
needles used by wig-makers, glove-makers 
and weavers; they are often as fine as a 
hair. The glove needles are splendid 
specimens of skillful workmanship; the 
finest of them have three-cornered points. 
The great sail needle, which has to be 
pushed with a steel palm, would puzzle 
most people; so, too, the broom-maker’s 
needle, which must also be pushed with a 
steel palm. The curious knitting-machine 
needle, with its latchet ; the arrasene and 
crewel needles, and the needle for shirring 
machines ; the weaver’s pin for picking up 
broken threads, with an open eye in the 
hook. The long instrument used by mil- 
liners, the rag-baler’s needle, the knife-point 
ham needle used in stockyards, the astra- 
khan needle—these and other varieties do 
not call for special notice. The needle, as 
we see it to-day, is the evolved product of 
centuries of invention. In its primitive form 
it was made of bone, ivory or wood. The 
making of Spanish needles was introduced 
into England during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Point by point the manufacture 
has improved, until the little instrument is 


one of the highly-finished products of nine- 
teenth century machinery and skill, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY 
By Harriet Ogden Morison 





NATURAL and not surpris- 
7 ing timidity prevents many 
from undertaking ecclesi- 
astical embroidery, as 
needlework to be used 
for so sacred a purpose 
and place should be of the 
finest and best. It is hoped, 
however, that we may meet some, at least, of 
the difficulties and inspire courage in those 
who are interested, by so guiding, both in 




















STOLE (Illus. No. 2) 


design and coloring, as 
to attain results, even 
when undertaken by 
amateur hands, which 
will be an offering to be 
proud of, and an adorn- 
ment to the church. 


STOLE DESIGNS 


T= two drawings for 
stoles, as given in 
Illustrations Nos, 1 and 
2, are designed particu- 
larly for the colors of 
red and green, and if 
desired for the church, for which the altar- 
cloth designs, as given, are intended, may 
be made to accord exactly in coloring 
and execution of the work. The design, 
Illustration No. 1, is intended to reach the 
entire length of thestole. There are many 
special points of interest in this design, com- 
mencing with the monogram at the inter- 
section of the arms of the cross ; still farther, 
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DESIGN FOR RED ALTAR CLOTH 


T= design, as given in Illustration No. 3, 

is adapted especially for the great fes- 
tival of Whitsun-Day, and all the Saints’ 
days throughout the church year. The 
color to be used is red, as being emblem- 
atic. The selection of the shade for hang- 
ings depends upon the church furnishings. 
The English brocades come in many shades. 
Where the church decorations are such that 
a liberty of choice is the worker’s privilege, 
a selection of the blood red would be found 
to be a better background for the beauty 
of the design, as well as being more eccle- 
siastical than the terra-cotta or solferino 
shades. The color red as a background 
would seem easy to procure satisfactory 
results, combined with other shades ; but, 
on the contrary, it is most difficult to gain 
at a distance the effect for the design which 
is desired. Therefore, great care must be 
exercised in the combination of colors in 
the embroidery. Upon the blood shade of 
red brocade silk the design would be best 
executed in a combination of pinks, silver 
greens and metal gold. 


BLENDING THE COLORS 


HE crosses with the floriated ends in 
light pinks, using about three shades : 

a very light shade, just the 
faintest blush of pink, on the 
edge, then the two following 








EFFECTIVE ALTAR HANGING 


STRIKING, yet easy of execution, is the 

design as oe in Illustration No. 5, 
and upon a background of green, the color 
used for the Sundays after Trinity and 
Epiphany, will produce a most pleasing 
result. Great liberty is given us in the se- 
lection of shades for embroidery of green 
altar hangings, as pinks, blues, golds and 
golden browns all look well; in fact, al- 
most any shades of color except greens, 
and it is here that we 
must make a careful 
choice in the selection of 


CHASTE DESIGNS FOR BOOK-MARKERS 


VERY little guidance can be given for the 

coloring of designs for book-markers 
as shown in Illustration No. 4, depending 
entirely, as they should, upon the coloring 
of the other church hangin The width 
of ribbon for Bible markers is usually three 
inches, very occasionally four ; length, one 
yard and three-eighths, without the fringe, 
which should be three or four inches in 
depth. Prayer-book markers about one 





design, so as to avoid as 
far as possible the intro- 
duction of greens on 
green. The centre cross 
in each figure on frontal 
will be found most effect- 
ive if worked in golden 
brown and gold thread, 
the floriated ends shaded, 
the centre in a basket- 
work of either gold 
thread or the middle 
shade of gold-color floss ; 
the leaf-shaped scroll in 
centre design couched in 
golden brown and gold 
thread ; the flower between in either shaded 
pinks or blues; the cross at corner same as 
centre. The octagonal circle, which sur- 
rounds the centre of this cross as well as the 
main centre cross in each figure, might have 
an introduction of the middle or darkest 
shade of color employed for the flowers, 
thus combining the shades used and avoid- 
ing a spotted effect ; the floriated cross or 
figure on each side of centre design, in 
same shades of golden browns on the 
flowers, in either Gees or pinks, as pre- 
ferred ; tendrils and scrolls in gold; the 







































CHASTE DESIGNS FOR BOOK-MARKERS (Illus. No. 4) 


yard long and one and a half or two inches 
wide. There is no positive rule for either 
the width or length of Bible or Prayer-book 
markers, but these measurements will be 
found to be generally satisfactory. Special 
attention should be paid to the framing of 
the ribbon, that the embroidery may be 
satisfactory, and not pucker. 


ARRANGING THE RIBBON 


| FAVE enough ribbon at the ends to line 
the work, about two inches above the 
top of the design. This must be calculated 





shades, carefully blended. The 
cross itself in a silver green, 
stretched and crossed with 
either gold thread or a darker 
shade of green, outlining the 
edge with a single line of gold 
thread, cross lines in single gold 
thread. The roses in the 
same pinks, employing about 
four shades ; the deepest shade 
under the turned-over petal, as 
in shadow, then the lightest 
shade for the turned-over petal, 
the stitches in these to be 
slightly slanted, and shaded if 
desired; but they are suffi- 
ciently effective done in the one 
light shade. The petals of the 
rose are separated by green 
leaves; these may a either 
shaded or stretched and 
crossed, as given. The centre 
of the rose in light green and 
crossed with gold, slightly 
stuffed, improves the effect. 
The flames coming from each 
petal of the rose in solid gold, 
outlined with a red the shade 
of background, to hide where the gold 
thread is pulled through, and also to give 
a more raised effect. They would be suffi- 
ciently pronounced, however, if couched 
on edge with two threads of gold, then in- 
side the outside edge, allowing a small 
space between, two more lines of gold 
thread. In this way the effect would be 
solid, and the work much simplified, the 
tracery throughout to be in metal gold. 
The octagonal which encircles each cross 
and rose, if a more solid effect is desired 
than the simple outline, introduce a couch- 
ing of silver green between the outside and 
inside lines of gold, the orphreys to be 
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A DESIGN FOR RED ALTAR CLOTH (Illus. No. 3) 


the Alpha and Omega, the Chiro and the 
emblem of the Trinity; between each of 
these is introduced a design of flames, and 
all are encircled with a trefoil. In Illustration 
No. 2 the marking of the Latin cross is par- 
ticularly desired. Work the ends in colors, 
and the arms in a solid effect of metal gold. 


couched in green and gold. The super- 
frontal must accord exactly with the frontal 
both in selection of colors and mode of 
work. A design of this description is espe- 
cially adapted for appliqué work, as both 
crosses and roses may stamped upon 
separate pieces of linen. 
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EFFECTIVE ALTAR HANGING (lIllus. No. 5) 


superfrontal crosses of gold silk stretched 
and crossed or shaded ; the circle in gold ; 
the star in centre of gold thread, filled in 
with either the middle shade of color used 
for the flower or a golden brown; the 
monogram in gold, outlincd with a couch- 
ing of silk. Except in the monogram tite 
gold thread should be employed only as 
an outline. The bands between the cross 
and flower on superfrontal may be worked, 
or church lace substituted. As the shades 
of green for ecclesiastical work are many, 
before choosing the embroidery silks se- 
lect the background, and the choice of the 
others will thus be made easier. 


TWO SIMPLE DESIGNS FOR STOLES 


be Illustrations Nos. 6 and 7 are 
shown two designs for stoles, 
which may be used for any color 
and treated very simply. A sug- 
gestion as to coloring may, how- 
ever, be of help 
In Illustration No. 6 is a flori- 
ated cross, the ends of which are a 
conventional pomegranate bud, 
and when worked in shades of 
salmon pinks to match the natural 
shade of the flower, will be most 
effective ; the scroll, from which 
the bud seems to spring, couched 
or shaded in soft gray greens, out- 
lined with gold thread ; or simply 
in a couching of two lines of metal 
gold, caught down with red or 
green ; the border in same color- 
ing. This design would also be 
pleasing if embroidered entirely in 
old-color floss, shaded to golden 
rowns. If desired for a violet 
stole the bud could be drawn to 
represent a passion-flower bud with 
but little trouble, and shaded ac- 
cordingly. Illustration No. 7, with 
a floriated sacred monogram and 
conventional border of leaves, can 
be worked in a combination of greens and 
metal gold. Anintroduction of color would 
look well in the sexangular figure which 
encircles the monogram, and which finishes 
in the always graceful fleur-de-lis; the 
cross at the back of the neck to correspond 
with the shading selected. 
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for when purchasing the ribbon. The 
edges of the lining and the outside of the 
aon must be neatly sewed together; it is 
seldom necessary across the top if well 
turned under, and the edge whipped, to 
prevent fraying. Allow fringe enough for 
the ends to go both on the front and the 
back, in which case the heading to the 
fringe may be shown; otherwise, put the 
heading between and slip-stitch each side 
of the ribbon to the fringe ; this way looks 
well and takes half the quantity of fringe. 
Combine the same shades in the fringe for 
book-markers as employed for the altar 
hangings with which ed are intended to 
be used, only have it blocked in smaller 
divisions. The introduction of Japanese 
old thread in the fringe is very attractive 
in blocks or sprinkled through it, but the 
use of bullion fringe should be avoided. 
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WHEN KISSING CAME INTO THE WORLD 


By C. Lauron Hooper 


SO one has ever been 
able to improve the 
wheelbarrow. It was 
perfect when first in- 
vented. Since the 
days of Aristotle the 
science of logic has 
remained by nny 
unchanged, for that 
eminent Greek es- 
tablished it in its 
perfection at the outset. The first epoch is 
still better than all that have followed it, 
nor can any one ever learn to write such 
poetry better than did Homer, forhe reached 
the utmost perfection of the art at a bound. 
So, also, those who discovered—or invented 
—kissing did their work so well that no 
one has been able to improve it to this day. 
It may seem strange that there was ever a 
time when kissing was unknown among 
men and women, but suchis the case. For 
many thousands of years our ancestors 
lived in profound ignorance of the blissful, 
kissful art, and it was only after the process 
of evolution had gone so far as to nd man 
entirely of the characteristics of his tailed 
ancestors, and there grew in him those 
higher sentiments and emotions which the 
poets have been cme to us since the 
days of Sappho, that kissing came into 
vogue. I have delved deeply for many 
years into the ancient writings of Oriental 
peoples and have at last discovered the ex- 
act manner and place—though the time is 
somewhat doubtful—in which kissing be- 
gan. ‘ 


Mest things began in Greece. At least 
many of the best things of life did, 
and kissing is among the number. The 
account of its beginning is carefully and 
accurately narrated in the old writings 
which I have mentioned, and I will en- 
deavor to repeat it as best I can, knowing 
that I cannot, with our strong and vigorous 
English speech, reproduce the soft and 
tuneful flow of the Greek tongue. It would 
be well if I could, for much of the charm 
of the account is in the very musical sound 
of the language in which it was first told, 
and indeed the account needs this charm, 
for it is not a story in the true meaning of 
that word, a ar with an unexpected and 
surprising end, but only a little incident 
which terminated just as any one would 
expect. So wholly unremarkable was it 
that only one man in all Greece thought it 
worthy to be written down and preserved. 
But thanks to him and his posterity, who 
carefully kept it, it has at last come into my 
possession. And as I shall now tell it to 
you in good faith you must know that every 
word of it is true. 


 STHENES was a shepherd in that part of 
Greece known as Beeotia. He lived 
with his father in a little village named 
Thebes, which in after years became a great 
walled city, the most powerful one in all 
Greece, about and in which occurred some 
of the events that have been handed down 
to us in the tragedies of Sophocles. Here 
lived Kisthenes until he grew to be a young 
man—a very handsome one, too, the writing 
says—when home life became wearisome 
to him, and with his burden on his back 
and his shepherd’s crook in his hand, he 
turned his face to the north. After many 
days he came into Thessaly, another prov- 
ince of Greece. Here he entered into the 
employ of a man named Dryades, who had 
many sheep to pasture. Each day Kisthenes 
led the sheep up the slopes of Mt. Pelion, 
and let them graze while he played ona 
pipe. In the distance he could see the 
#¥gean glistening in the sun, the same 
7Egean upon which the baby Perseus was 
sent adrift, the same A®gean upon which 
Agamemnon’s fleets sailed to Troy, the 
same AEgean (to speak of more authentic 
events) which Xerxes caused to be whipped 
because its waves broke his bridge of 
boats. Now Dryades had a daughter named 
Eurybia, beautiful in form and face, gentle 
in nature, and skilled in all the accomplish- 
ments known to young ladies at that time. 
Very naturally she and Kisthenes became 
acquainted, and as she was just as high as 
his heart and seemed to think very much 
of him, and as he thought equally as much 
of her, he hoped some time to have flocks 
of his own and a little cottage for her to 
live in with him. Sometimes Eurybia in 
her rambles over the mountain slopes would 
meet Kisthenes—by chance of course— 
with his flock. On such occasions they 
would talk together with such pleasure that 
the sun would sink behind them and stretch 
old Pelion’s shadow to the A2gean before 
they knew that it was time to lead the shee 
home. At other times Eurybia, filled wit 
maidenly shyness, would loiter just out of 
sight among the rocks or in the groves 
near where her lover pastured his flocks, 
and listen to the melodies that floated 
dreamily from his pipe. 

And he, knowing in some mysterious 
way that she was near, would pour forth 
such dulcet strains that even the sheep 
would raise their heads to listen. 











But Kisthenes at length persuaded Eu- 

rybia to be less coy and to come out on 
the mountain every day. They soon be- 
came so well. acquainted and addressed 
each other so often that they really hadn’t 
time to pronounce their long names, so 
Eurybia came to call Kisthenes merely Kiss, 
and Kisthenes called Eurybia merely Rib. 
This latter fact is of peculiar significance ; 
for though Kisthenes and Eurybia, young 
heathens that they were, had never heard 
that Eve, their first mother was made from 
a rib of Adam, their first father, yet he— 
Kisthenes, not Adam—called his sweetheart 
by the name of the very thing of which the 
first of her sex was made. Let this carry 
what proof it may. One day, in wander- 
ing over old Pelion within sound of her 
lover’s mellow pipe, Eurybia found a very 
beautiful little stone in the edge of a moun- 
tain stream. She sat down on a rock to 
examine it. It was scarcely as large asa 
pea and had very ragged edges. As she 
turned it round and round in the sunlight 
she was surprised and delighted to see it 
flash every color she knew. ‘The rain- 
bow, the rainbow,’’ she exclaimed, and 
was about to carry it to Kisthenes when 
she heard a clatter of hoofs and a snort be- 
hind her. Turning she saw a being whom 
all her life she had prayed the gods she 
might never meet. It was the great god 
Pan. There he stood, horns, coarse, hairy 
face, goat legs and all. Eurybia had often 
heard the sound of his syrinx in the distant 
woods, but thought the notes discordant, 
enamored as she was by the music of her 
lover’s pipe, and now she trembled as she 
looked at the terrible creature before her. 

“Give me the stone,”’ said Pan, holding 
out his hand. 

**But,”’ faltered the quaking Eurybia, ‘‘I 
want it for Kisthenes.’’ 

‘‘Bah! Who’s Kisthenes? I want it for 
one of my wood nymphs,’’ said the god, 
advancing with a menacing step; but be- 
fore he could reach the girl she was run- 
ning screaming up the mountain. 


SHE heard the clatter of the god’s cloven 
hoofs behind her, heard his hoarse, 
angry bellowing, and was so terrified that 
only the thought that Kisthenes would be 
her protector prevented her from fainting 
on the spot. In less than-a minute she 
rushed into her lover’s arms. Her sudden 
coming, followed by the terrible roaring 
od, set the sheep flying, and Kisthenes, 

rave as he was, trembled like the youngest 
lamb in his flock. 

Nevertheless he addressed the god in 
humble language, beseeching him to go 
away, and —— that on the next sac- 
rificial day he should receive a double offer- 
ing. Grunting and muttering to himself, 
Pan clattered away over the mountain, for 
he always granted the fervent prayer of 
honest shepherds. 

‘* Now, Rib, tell me what all this is about,”’ 
said Kisthenes, and Eurybia told him the 
simple tale of her meeting with Pan. 

‘*But,’’ said he, when she had finished, 
‘‘where is the stone thou wast going to 
bring to me? By Jupiter, I fear that in thy 
fright thou hast thrown it away.’’ 

Kisthenes, however, was mistaken, for 
Eurybia had put the jewel in her mouth, 
and she now thrust it out between her lips 
where it glistened and flashed every color 
of the sunlight. 

‘*Take it,”’ she whispered. 

Now Kisthenes had both his arms around 
Eurybia, and both Eurybia’s arms were 
held close to her side by the strong em- 
brace of Kisthenes, so how could either 
have a hand to remove the stone from the 
maiden’s lips? 

Kisthenes solved the problem. Only a 
genius could have conceived the idea that 
came into his head at that moment. It oc- 
curred to him to take the stone from Eu- 
rybia’s lips with his own. 

Bending over, his face came near hers. 
Nearer and nearer until their lips touched, 
and then—well, Kisthenes forgot all about 
the stone, for such a series of thrills and 
tremors scampered and scurried over his 
frame that he not only forgot the stone, 
but the sheep, the pipe, the mountain, the 
sea, the sky, the earth, everything in fact 
but the bliss of that one moment. And 
Eurybia. She had forgotten the stone, the 
sheep, the pipe, the mountain, the sea, the 
sky, the earth, even Pan himself in the bliss 
of that one moment. And not that one 
moment alone was this new ecstasy en- 
joyed, for in fulfillment of Kisthenes’ de- 
sire and the tender yearning in Eurybia’s 
limpid eyes, again and again their lips met 
in blissful osculation. 

It was somethin 





new. Never before 
had anything like this been discovered b 
mortal man. Kisthenes and Eurybia, feel- 
ing themselves the originators of the de- 
light, and thinking on that account they 
should have the exclusive right to it, and 
further, as there was no patent office in 
those days where inventors could be assured 
no one would trespass on their rights, these 
two selfish lovers, I'say, determined to keep 
their secret to the ves. 
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UT alas! alas! the secret got out, as 
secrets are said to when entrusted to 
women. Forgetting her agreement, Eu- 
rybia told a friend of hers, a little Miss 
Leda, who lived down by the sea. Little 
Miss Leda, being somewhat coquettish, 
had two lovers, Magon and Nesides, both 
of whom she taught this new thing which 
Eurybia, in honor of herlover, called a 
‘*kiss.’” Now Magon had another sweet- 
heart in a town in Epirus, and on his first 
visit to her he taught her this new thing 
called a kiss. Nesides had two other sweet- 
hearts west of old Pelion, and to them the 
secret, as well as its practical workings, 
was soon confided. One of these young 
ladies soon jilted Nesides, and as he wearied 
of the other shortly after this, they both 
found other lovers to whom they commu- 
nicated the blissful discovery. From that 
time it spread, until kissing was not only 
known in Epirus and Thessaly, but in 
Thebes, where Kisthenes had spent his boy- 
hood, and in all Greece, and in all the 
world. It is told of an Athenian statesman 
that, learning of the art of kissing while in 
the market-place, he kissed fourteen shop- 
girls on the way home that he might be in 
practice to show his wife just how it was 
done. At least kissing has become uni- 
versal, having spread from earth to the 
heavens, for who does not know how often 
our novelists say the sun was kissing the 
mountain tops, or the waves, or the towers 
and roofs of some city, or even the bright 
hair of some fair girl? Now when the sun, 
the old rascal whom we have looked up 
to and even worshiped in the centuries 
gene by, is up to such tricks, how can you 
now, ladies, whom to trust? 

Be it known, finally, that Kisthenes and 
Eurybia were afterward married, and in all 
their long life Kiss never kissed any woman 
but his ‘‘own dear Rib,” as he called her, 
for he was as true-hearted a fellow as ever 
bore a shepherd’s crook. Their bodies 
have these many hundred years reposed in 
old Pelion’s side and their names are known 
to but a few, but their discovery is known 
wherever men and women have gone over 
the great earth, and it is still sweetening 
the joys of life, lessening its sorrows, in- 
creasing its love, decreasing its hate, as I 
hope it may until the day after the end of 
time. 
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AN AFTERNOON TEA IN JAPAN 
By MARY HOLBROOK CHAPPELL 









Land is one of the fine 

arts. In the old days art 
(4 was long, and the cha no 
5. yu, or ceremonial tea 
party, was hedged about 
with the most exalted and 
time-consuming formal- 
ities and ceremonies. 

To our great delight we were invited not 
long since to spend the day with a Japanese 
family. Our host, having ascertained in- 
directly that we really preferred to be enter- 
tained in native fashion, a genuine Japanese 
repast was provided at half-past twelve, 
and at four o’clock we were povonane not 
merely to witness cha no yu, but actually to 
puenyes in this interesting ceremony, 

oing back to all the minute and elaborate 
orms of the sixteenth century, when the 
Shogun Hideyoshi gave it vogue, makin 
its endless rules and stilted conventional- 
ities a means of keeping his quarrelsome 
daimios out of mischief. 

On arriving at our host’s house we took 
off our shoes at the door, and being shown 
in, were welcomed by the family in a long 
calisthenic exercise of graceful bows. So 
simply furnished was the reception-room 
that to European eyes it seemed quite 
empty, but rolls of ancient pictures and 
various specimens of Japanese art were 
brought out for our delectation, many of 
which were relics from sacred shrines in 
distant parts of the Empire. One bit of 
wood carving, an image of the god of for- 
tune, was so small as to be inclosed in the 
husk of a rice kernel. Conversation on 
general topics followed, and then came a 
veritable any dinner. Seated on the 
mats, each guest was provided with a zeu, 
or tiny lacquer table, square in shape, with 
a rim round the upper edge. The feast 
consisted of soup, boiled fish, broiled fish, 
raw sliced fish, shrimps, oysters, pickled 
chrysanthemum petak, lily roots, stewed 
chestnuts, mushrooms, preparations of sea- 
weed, and rice—all served in small dishes 
of lacquer or porcelain, chopsticks taking 
the ys of knives, forks and spoons. 
The last course consisted of confectionery, 
which we were privileged to carry home, 
sheets of soft, white paper being provided 
by the hostess in which to wrap it. 

The tea-chamber, always restricted to a 
certain size, was situated in a pleasant gar- 
den at the rear of the house. The grounds 
had been swept with the greatest care, and 
the paving-stones were bright and clean. 
Putting on slippers capaci provided for 
us, we made way, one by one, to the tea- 
room, washed our hands in the stone font 
outside, disposed of our shoes in the pre- 
scribed manner, and entered by a trap door 
three feet high. In the days of the Shoguns 
the ceremony was invested with so much 
splendor that sumptuary laws were issued 
and the greatest simplicity enjoined, 
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Simple as the tea-room is, however, each 
of the few ornaments has its conventional 
oe. A kakemono, or picture scroll, 

angs on the /oko no ma, the recess where 
all ornaments are displayed, and both 
the picture and the flowers in the vase 
underneath are supposed to be in harmony 
with the probable moods and tenses of the 
guests. The places of the guests are as 
strictly defined as at the most formal court 
banquet in Europe. The room was ar- 
ranged for five, the conventional number. 
Ordinarily at parties of this kind some per- 
son of rank has the placeof honor. After 
him comes, perhaps, the descendant of a 
famous master of the tea ceremony, or the 
owner of a celebrated tea utensil. On this 
occasion precedence was given to a Japanese 
lady of great refinement, well schooled in 
all the details, that, watching her, we might 
not commit any terrible faux pas. Each of 
us in turn advanced in front of the foko no 
ma, bowed so solemnly that one might 
have thought us engaged in worshiping 
the vase of pussy-willows thereon, gazed 
ecstatically at the picture scroll and flowers, 
trator « taking in the arrangement of 
each branch and stem, and the adaptation 
of all to the season, the state of the weather 
and the light of the room. Rising, we 
advanced to the fireplace, bowed again, 
and carefully examined the iron kettle in 
which the water was to be boiled. All this 
was done in the absence of the host, who 
invariably retires until the guests have had 
time to look about. Robed in heavy silk 
he soon entered, and with a low bow 
thanked us for the honor of our visit. Re- 
turning to the adjoining room he imme- 
diately brought in a basket of white sticks, 
charred azalea twigs, each of prescribed 
length. With two spiral-shaped iron han- 
dies he then lifted the quaint kettle from 
the hearth, placed it to one side on a piece 
of white paper, which he took from his 
bosom, and made the fire. Hethen dusted 
the hearth witha large, white eagle’s feather, 
and burning a little incense to dispel any 
unpleasant odor from the charcoal, put the 
kettle on to boil, and folding the paper 
napkin on which it had rested, placed it in 
his bosom. 

Then came the dainty process of making 
thetea. A jar of cold water was broughtin, 
a brocade bag containing the tea-caddy, two 
teacups or bowls, a bamboo whisk and 
other utensils. The host, after another pro- 
found bow, untied the bag and took out the 
tea-caddy. A purple silk napkin was then 
produced from his girdle, and the tea-bowls 
carefully dusted. The napkin was then 
shaken and folded in conventional fashion, 
and the teaspoon dusted and laid with great 
solemnity upon the tea-caddy, after which 
the host returned the napkin to his girdle. 
The water ladle was then lifted from its 
rack, and with it hot water from the kettle 
was put into the tea-bowl. The cover of 
the kettle being formally replaced and the 
ladle returned to its old position, the tea- 
bowl was slowly rinsed, and wiped with a 
white napkin. Several spoonfuls of tea, in 
the form of a fine, green powder, were 
then taken from the caddy and put with all 
necessary grace into the bowl. The cover 
of the kettle was removed, a dipperful of 
hot water taken out, a portion of it poured 
on the tea, and the rest returned solemnly 
to the kettle. Then came a vigorous stir- 
ring with the bamboo whisk, and at last 
the tea, a greenish, creamy-looking purée, 
was ready. 

The guest of honor receiving the bowl 
from the host in her right hand, steadied it 
with her left, lifted it to her forehead in 
token of her thanks, and after observing 
the quality and decoration, put it to her 
lips and drank the contents, bitter as qui- 
nine to the uninitiated, but to the devotee of 
cha no yu savory in the extreme. With 
gravity, if not with grace, we three Ameri- 
cans, each in turn, went through the ordeal. 
The host was served last, and on drinking 
apologized for the poorness of the infusion, 
a mere formality, but one never omitted. 

The tea-bowls were then passed around 
and admired. The one from which I drank 
was made in the province of Owari and 
wastwohundredyearsold. Thetea-caddy, 
said to be five hundred years old, was also 
duly examined, together with the brocade 
bag in which it was kept. Enthusiasm 
rose to the highest pitch, perhaps, when 
we feasted our eyes on the teaspoon, a 
plain, little device in bamboo, but interest- 
ing because of its having been made b 
Nobunaga, the famous general of the Ashi- 
kagas, and therefore about four hundred 
years old. 

Our host was one of the most accom- 
plished masters in the capital. In ancient 
times the masters of the cha no yu were 
honored above scholars and poets, and 
while there are now but three great schools, 
those of Senke, Yabunouchi and Musano- 
koji, these have divided and subdivided 
until the modifications have become legion. 
It is said that the first great division in the 
original form arose from the question 
whether the inward or the outward sweep 
of the hand should be used in handling the 
different articles of the tea service. 

With relief and regret we watched tea- 
caddy, tea-bowl, whisk and teaspoon rever- 
ently put wast Ho with many adieus took 
leave of our kind friends, grateful for the 


enuine glimpse they had given us of e#s- 
etic, old Japan. 
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XXVIIl—Continued 


RS. MONTGOMERY 
went down to the 
kitchen a moment, 
for something more 
to add to the lunch, 
and Dickerson 
seized the chance to 
say: “‘I know how 
you feel about me, 

Miss Saunders, and I don’t 

blame you. You needn’t be 

afraid, I ain’t going to trouble 
you. I might if you was a different kind 

of girl; but I’ve thought it all over since I 

saw you, and I respect you. I hope you 

won’t give me away to Mrs. Montgomery, 
but if you do I shall respect you all the 
same, and I sha’n’t blame you, even then.”’ 

The landlady returned, and he went on, ‘“‘I 

was just tellin’ Miss Saunders about my 

friend Bob Whiteley’s railroad accident. 

But you’ve heard it so often!’’ 

**Oh, well, do go on!’ said Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, setting down the plate of cold 
chicken she had brought back with her. 

It was midnight before he rose. ‘I de- 
clare I could listen all night,’’ said Mrs. 
Montgomery. 

Cornelia could have done so, too, but she 
did not say it. While the talk lasted she 
had a pleasure in the apt slang, and sinister 
wit and low wisdom, which made every- 
thing higher and nobler seem ridiculous. 
She tried helplessly to rise above the delight 
she found in it, and while she listened she 
was miserably aware that she was unworthy 
even of the cheap respect which this amus- 
ing little wretch made a show of paying 
her before Mrs. Montgomery. 

She loathed him, and yet she hated to 
have him go, for then she would be left 
to herself and her own thoughts. As she 
crept up the long stairs to her room she 
asked herself if she could be the same girl 
who had poured tea at Mrs. Westley’s, and 
talked to ail those refined people, who 
seemed to admire her and make much of 
her, as if she were one of them. Before, 
she had escaped from the toils of that folly 
of the past by disowning it; but now, she 
had voluntarily made it hers. She had 
— entangled herself in its toils ; they 
seemed to trip her steps and make her 
stumble on the stairs, as if they were tan- 
gible things. She had knowingly suffered 
such a man as that, whose commonness of 
soul she had always instinctively felt, to 
come back into her life, and she could never 
banish him again. She could never even 
tell any one; she was the captive of her 
shabby secret till he should come again and 
openly claim her. He would come again— 
there could be no doubt of that. On the 
bureau before her glass lay a letter. It was 
from Ludlow, and it delicately and defer- 
entially expressed the hope that there had 
been nothing in his manner of offering to 
help her with her picture which made it 
impossible for her to accept. ‘‘I need not 
tell you that I think you have talent, for I 
have told you that before. I have flattered 
myself that I had a personal interest in it, 
because I saw it long ago, and I have been 
rather proud of thinking that you were 
making use of me. I wish you would think 
the matter over, and decide to go on with 
your picture of Miss Maybough. I prom- 
ise to reduce my criticism to a minimum, 
for I think it is more important that you 
should keep on in your own way, even if 
you go a little wrong in it now and then, 
than that you should go perfectly right in 
some one’selse. Do let me hear from you, 
and say that I may come Saturday to Miss 
Maybough’s studio, and silently see what 
you are doing.” 

Ina postscript he wrote: “I am afraid 
that I have offended you by something in 
my words or ways; if I have, won’t you 
at least let me come and be forgiven ?”’ 

She dropped her face on the letter where 
it lay open before her, and stretched out her 
arms, and moaned in a despair that no tears 
even came to soften. She realized how 
much worse it was to have made a fool of 
herself than to be made a fool of. 


XXIX 


"Taene was only one thing for Cornelia to 

do now, and she did it as well as she 
knew how, or could hope to know, with- 
out the help that she could not seek any- 
where. She wrote to Ludlow and thanked 
him, and told him that she did not think she 
should go on with the picture of Charmian 
for the present. She said, in the first five 
or six draughts of her letter, that it had been 
her uncertainty as to this which made her 
hesitate when he spoke to her, but in every 
form she gave this she found it false; and 
at last she left it out altogether, and merely 
assured him that she had nothing whatever 
to forgive him. She did not know quite 
how to forbid his coming to see her, but the 
tone of her letter was forbidding enough, 
or else he felt that he had done his whole 
duty now, for he did not come. 





She had to leave Charmian to her belief 
that she was distraught and captious, with 
moments of utter self-abasement, solely for 
the reason they shared the secret of, and 
Charmian respected it with a self-devotion 
so obvious as to be almost spectacular. 
Cornelia found herself turning into a ro- 
mantic heroine, and had to make such 
struggle against the transformation as she 
could in bursts of hysterical gayety. These 
had rather the effect of deepening Char- 
mian’s compassionate gloom till she ex- 
hausted her possibilities in that direction 
and began to crave some new expression. 
There was no change in her affection for 
Cornelia, and there were times when Cor- 
nelia longed to trust her fully. She knew 
that it would be safe, and she did not be- 
lieve that it would lower her in Charmian’s 
agen ; but to keep the fact of her weakness 
altogether her own seemed the only terms 
on which she could bear it. 

One day there came a letter from her 
mother out of her usual order of writing ; 
she wrote on Sunday, and her letters 
reached Cornelia the next evening; but 
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Cornelia got this letter from the postman at 
Mrs. Montgomery’s door when she opened 
it to g° out in the morning, and she read 
it on her way to the Synthesis. It seemed 
to make the air reel around her, and ste 
by step she felt as if she should fall. 
wild anger swelled her heart and left no 
room there for shame even. She wondered 
what abominable lies that little wretch had 
told ; but they must have been impudent 
indeed to overcome her mother’s lifelon 
reluctance from writing, and her well- 
prewncet fears of spelling, so far as to make 

er send a letter out of the usual course ; 
but when her first fury passed, and she 
began to grow weak in the revulsion, she 
felt only her helplessness in the presence of 
such audacity, and a fear that nothing could 
save her from him. If he could make her 
so far forget herself as to tolerate him, to 
listen to his stories, to laugh at his jokes, 
and show him that she enjoyed his com- 
pany, after all she knew of him, then he 
could make her marry him if he tried. 

The logic was perfect, and it seemed but 
another link in the infrangible chain of 
events, when she found another letter wait- 
ing for her at the office of the Synthesis. 
It bore the postmark of Lakeland, of the 
same date as her mother’s, and in the cor- 
ner of the envelope the business card of 
Gates & Clarkson, Dealers in Art Goods. 
J. B. Dickerson, in a line of fine print at 
the top, was modestly ‘‘ with”’ them. 

The address, ‘‘ Dear Friend,’’ was written 


“There was no one to whom she could own it but her mother ” 


this letter came on a Wednesday morning, 
and the sight of it filled Cornelia with 
alarm, first for her mother and then for 
herself, which deepened as she read : 

‘‘Dear Nic :—That good-for-nothing lit- 
tle scrub has been here, talkin aboute you, 
and acting as if you was hand-and-glove 
with him. Now, Nelie, I don’t want to in- 
terfere with you, anyway, and I won't 
if you say the word; but I never felt 
just righte aboute that fellow, and what I 
done long ago to make you tollerate him, 
and now I want to make it up to you if I 
can. Heis a common, low-down person, 
and he isn’t fit to speake to you, and I hope 
you won’t speake to him. The divorce, 
the way I look at it, don’t make any differ- 
ence ; hese just as much married as what 
he ever was, and if he had never been 
married atoll, it wouldn’t of made any dif- 
ference as far as I feel aboute it. Now, 
Nelie, you are old enough to take care of 
yourself, but I hope if that fellow ever 
comes around you again yull box his ears 
and be done with him. I know he’s got a 
smooth tongue, and he can make you laugh 
in spite of yourselfe, but don’t you have 
anything to do with him. MOTHER. 

**P. S.—I have been talken it over with 
Mrs. Burton, and she thinks just the way I 
do aboute it. She thinks you are good 
enough for the best, and you no need 
to throw yourselfe away on such a per- 
fect little scamp. In haste. How is that 
cellebrated picture that you are painting 
with Mr. Ludlow getting along?’’ 


- 


over something else which had been rubbed 
out, but beyond this the letter ran fluentl 
and uninterruptedly along in a hand whic 
had a businesslike directness and distinct- 
ness. ‘‘I don’t know,’ the writer said, 
‘‘as you expected to hear from me, and | 
don’t know as I expected to let you, but 
circumstances alter cases, and I just wanted 
to drop you a line and tell you that I have 
been in Pymantoning and seen your mother. 
She is looking prime and younger than 
ever. Wehad a long talk about old times, 
and I told her what a mistake I made. 
Confession is good for the soul, they say, 
and I took a big dose of it; I guess I con- 
fessed pretty much everything; regular 
Topsy style. Well, your mother didn’t 
spare me any, and I don’t know but what she 
was about right. The fact is, a man on the 
road don’t think as much about his p’s and 
’s as he ought as long as he is young, and 
it I made a bad break in that little matri- 
monial venture of mine, I guess it was 
no more than I deserved to. I told your 
mother just how I happened to meet you 
again, and how the sight of you was 
enough to make another man of me. i 
was always a little too much afraid of you, 
or it might have turned out different ; but 
I can appreciate a character like yours, 
and I want you to know it. I guess your 
mother sized it up about right when I said 
all I asked was to worship you at a distance, 
and she said she psoas tf you would look 
out for the distance. I told her you had, 
up to date. I want you to understand that 


I don’t presume on anything, and if we 
seemed to have a pretty good time after 
the theatre, the other night, it was because 
you didn’t want to spoil Mrs. Montgomery’s 

n, and treated me well just because I was 
a friend of hers. Well, it’s pretty hard to 
realize that my life is ruined, and that I 
have got nobody but myself to thank for 
it, but I guess that’s what I’ve got to come 
to sooner or later. It’s what your mother 
said, and I guess she was right; she didn’t 
spare me a bit, and I didn’t want her to. I 
knew she would write to you as soon as I 
was gone, and tell you not to have any- 
thing to do with me ; and if she has, all I 
have got to say is, a// right. I have been 
a bad lot, and I don’t deny it, and all I can 
ask now, from this time forward, is to be 
kept from doing any more mischief. | 
don’t know as I shall ever see you again: 
I had a kind of presentiment I shouldnt 
and I told your mother so. I don’t know 
but I told a little more about how kind you 
were to me the other evening than what 
the facts would justify exactly, but as sure 
as you live, I didn’t mean to lie about it. 
If I exaggerated any it was because it 
seemed the greatest thing in the world to 
me just to talk to you, and be where I 
could see you smile and hear you laugh ; 
you’ve got a laugh that is like a child’s, or 
an angel’s, if angels laugh. I’ve heard of 
their weeping, and if you knew my whole 
life I think you would shed a tear or two 
over me. But that is not what I am trying 
to get at. I want to explain that if I ap- 
peared to brag of being tolerated by you, 
and made it seem anything more than tol- 
eration, it was because it was like Heaven 
to me not to have you give me the grand 
bounce again. And what I want to ask 
you now, is just to let me write to you 
every now and then, and when I am tempted 
to go wrong, anyways—and a business life 
is full of temptations—let me put the case 
before you and have you set me right. I 
won’t want but a word from you, and most 
part of the time I shall just want to free my 
mind to you on life in general, and won’t 
expect any answer. I feel as if you had 
got my soul in your hands, and you could 
save it or throwit away. That is all. I 
am writing on the train, and I have to use 
pencil. I hope you'll excuse the station- 
ery ; it’s all the porter could get me, and 
I’m anxious to have a letter go back to you 
at once. I know your mother has written 
to you, and I want to corroborate everything 
she says against me.”’ 

The letter covered half a dozen telegraph 
blanks, and filled them full, so that the 
diffident suggestion, ‘‘My permanent ad- 
dress is with Gates & Clarkson,’’ had to be 
written along the side of the first page. 

The low cunning, the impudent hypoc- 
risy, the leering pretense of reverence, the 
affectation of penitence, the whole fraudu- 
lent design, so flimsy that the writer him- 
self seemed to be mocking at it, were open 
to Cornelia, and she read the letter through 
with distinct relief. Whatever the fascina- 
tions of Mr. Dickerson were when he was 
personally at hand, he had none at a dis- 
tance, and when she ran over the pages a 
second time it was with a laugh, which she 
felt sure he would have joined her in, if he 
had been there. It turned her tragedy into 
farce so completely, for the time, that she 
went through her morning’s work with a 
»leasure and a peace of mind which she 
had not felt for many days. It really 
seemed such a joke that she almost yielded 
to the temptation of showing passages of 
the letter to Charmian; and she forbore 
only because she would have had to tell 
more than she cared to have any one know 
of Mr. Dickerson, if she did. She had a 
right to keep all that from those who had 
no right to Goaw it, but she had no right, 
or if she had the right, she had not the 
power to act as if the past had never been. 
She set herself to bear what was laid upon 
her, and if she were ever to have strength 
for her burden she must begin by owning 
her weakness. There was no one to whom 
she could own it but her mother, and she 
did this fully as soon as she got back to 
her room, and could sit down to answer 
her letter. She inclosed Dickerson’s, and 
while she did not spare him, she took the 
whole blame upon herself, for she said she 
might have known that if she suffered him 
to see that he amused her or pleased her 
at all he was impudent enough to think 
that he could make her like him again. 
‘* And, mother,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ you know I 
never really liked him, and was only too 
glad to get rid of him; you know that 
much. But I suppose you will wonder, 
then, why I ever let him speak to me if I 
really despised him as much as ever ; and 
that is not easy to explain. For one thing 
he was with Mrs. Montgomery, and she 
likes him, and she has always been so 

ood to me that I hated to treat him badly 
oe her ; but that is not the real reason, 
and I am not going to pretend it was. 
You know yourself how funny he is, and 
can make you laugh in spite of yourself ; 
but it was not that, either. It was because 
I was angry with myself because I had been 
angry with some one else without a cause, 
as I can see it now, and I had made a fool 
of myself, and I wanted to get away from 
myself. I cannot tell you just how it was, 
yet, and I do not know as I ever can, but 
that was truly it, and nothing else, though 
the other things had something to do with 











it. I suppose it was just like men when 
they take a drink of whiskey to make them 
forget. The worst of it all is, and the dis- 
couraging part is that it shows me I have 
not changed a particle. My temper is just 
as bad as ever, and I might as well be 
back at sixteen, for all the sense I’ve got. 
Sometimes it seems to me that the past is 
all there is of us, anyway. It seems to 
come up in me all the time, and I am so 
ashamed I don’t know whatto do. I make 
all kinds of good resolutions, and I want to 
ood, and then comes something and it 
is all over with me. Then it appears as if 
it was not me altogether that is to blame. 
I know I was to blame this last time, 
laughing at that little ‘scrub’s’ jokes, as 
ou call bien, and behaving like a fool ; but 
don’t see how I was to blame for his 
coming back into my life, when I never 
really wanted him at all, and certainly 
never wished to set eyes on him again. 

‘*I don’t suppose it would be the least 
use to ask you not to show this letter to 
Mrs. Burton, and I won’t, but if you do, I 
wish you would ask her what she thinks it 
means, and whether it’s fate, or foreordina- 
tion, or what.”’ 

Mrs. Saunders carried Cornelia’s letter to 
Mrs. Burton, as Cornelia had foreseen, 
but the question she put to her was not the 
abstraction the girl had suggested. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Burton,’”’ she asked, ‘‘ who was it, do you 
suppose, Nic was so mad with that she had 
to go off and play the fool that way ?’”’ 

Mrs. Burton passed the point of casuistry, 
too. ‘Well, of course, I don’t know, Mrs. 
Saunders. Has she said anything about 
Mr. Ludlow lately ?’”’ 

‘*No, she hain’t said a word, and that 
seems suspicious. She said a week or two 
ago that he had give up trying to paint 
that Maybough girl, and that she guessed 
she had got the last of her lessons from 
him; but she didn’t seem much troubled 
about it. But I guess by her not wantin’ 
to tell, it’s him. What do you suppose he 
did to provoke her?”’ 

**Oh, just some young people’s nonsense, 
probably. It'll come all right. You needn’t 
worry about it, because if it won’t come 
right of itself, he’ll make it come.”’ 

**Oh, I’m not worrying about that,’’ said 
Mrs. Saunders. ‘I’m worrying about this.”’ 
She gave her the letter Cornelia had in- 
closed, and as Mrs. Burton began to read 
it she said: ‘‘If that fellow keeps on writ- 
ing to her I don’t know what I wi// do.”’ 


XXX 


UDLOW did not come to see Cornelia, 
but they met, from time to time, at 
Mrs. Westley’s, where he was aware of her 
being rather taken up ; at Mrs. Maybough’s, 
where he found it his duty to show himself 
after his failure with Charmian’s picture, so 
as to help Mrs. Maybough let people know 
there was nothing but the best feeling 
about it ; and, more to his surprise, at Wet- 
more’s. At the painter’s, Charmian, who 
came with her, realized more than anywhere 
else, her dream of Bohemia, and perhaps 
he threw a little excess into the social ease 
of his life that he might humor her ideal. 
He proposed that Mrs. Wetmore should 
set the example of hilarities that her do- 
mestic spirit abhorred ; he accused her of 
cutting off his beer, and invented condi- 
tions of insolvency and privation that sur- 
posees Charmian’s wildest hopes. He 
orrowed money of Ludlow in her pres- 
ence, and said that he did not know that he 
should ever be able to pay it back. He 
planned roystering escapades which were 
never put in effect, and once he really went 
out with the two girls to the shop of anold 
German on the avenue, who dealt in de/i- 
catessen, and bought some Nuremberg gin- 
gerbread and a bottle of lime-juice, after 
rejecting all the ranker meats and drinks as 
unworthy the palates of true Bohemians. 
He invited Charmian to take part in various 
bats, for the purpose of shocking the Py- 
mantoning propriety of Cornelia, and they 
ot such fun out of it as children do when 
the make-believe of their elders has been 
thinned to the most transparent pretense ; 
but Charmian, who knew he was making 
fun of her, remained as passionately at- 
tached to the ideal he mocked as ever; and 
Cornelia had the guilty pang of wonderin 
what he would think of her if he knew a 
about Mr. Dickerson, whose nature she 
now perceived to be that of the vulgarest 
batting. 

She did not answer the letter she first got, 
nor any of those which immediately fol- 
lowed, and this had the effect of checking 
Mr. Dickerson’s ardor for so long atime that 
she began to think he would not trouble 
her again. 

There was no real offense between her 
and Ludlow, nor any but such as could wear 
itself away with time and the custom of 
friendly meeting. Hehad the magnanimity 
to ignore it when he first saw her after that 
Thursday of Mrs. Westley’s, and she had 
too keen a sense of having been a fool not 
to wish to act more wisely as soon as she 
could forget. There came so long a lapse 
between the letters of Mr. Dickerson that 
he ceased, at least perpetually, to haunt 
her thoughts. She had moments when it 
seemed as if she might justly consent to be 
happy again, or at least allow herself to en- 
joy the peatieg pleasure of the time with- 
out blame. She even suffered herself to 
fancy taking up the picture of Charmian, 
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and carrying it farther under Ludlow’s 
criticism. She was very ambitious to try 
her fate with the Academy, and when he 
offered so generously to help her again, as 
if she had not refused him once so rudely, 
she could not deny him. She found herself 
once more in Charmian’s studio, and it all 
began to go on the same as if it had never 
stopped. It seemed like a dream, some- 
times, when she thought about it, and it 
did not seem like a very wise dream. Cor- 
nelia now wished, above all things, to have 
a little bit of sense, as she phrased it in her 
thoughts; and she was aware that the pres- 
ent position of affairs might look rather 
crazy to some people. The best excuse for 
it was that it would have looked crazier yet 
if she had refused such an opportunity 
simply because of the circumstances. She 
began to be a little vague about the circum- 
stances, and whether they were queer be- 
cause she had fancied a likeness of herself 
in Mr. Ludlow’s picture of Charmian, or 
because she had afterward made a fool of 
herself so irreparably as to be unworthy 
Mr. Ludlow’s kindness. 

If it were merely kindness, and she was 
the object of poe 6 it was all right; she 
could accept it on those terms. She even 
tempted him to patronize her, but when he 
ventured upon something elderly and pater- 
nal in his monitions, she resented it so 
fiercely that she was astonished and 
ashamed. ‘There was an inconsistency in 
it all that was perplexing, but not so per- 
plexing as to spoil the pleasure of it. 

There were not sittings every day, now ; 
Ludlow came once or twice a week, and 
criticised her work ; sometimes he struck 
off a sketch himself, in illustration of a 
ee and these sketches were now so un- 
ike Cornelia, and so wholly like Charmian, 
that when he left them for her guidance, 
she studied them with a remote ache in her 
heart. ‘‘ Never mind,’’ Charmian consoled 
her once, ‘‘ he just does it on purpose.’’ 

‘*Does what ?’’ Cornelia demanded. 

**Oh, nothing!” 

One of the sketches he fancied so much 
that he began to carry it forward. He 
worked at it whenever he came, and under 
his hand it grew an idealized Charmian, in 
which her fantastic quality expressed itself 
as high imagination, and her formless gen- 
erosity as a wise and noble magnanimity. 

She made fun of it when they were alone, 
but Cornelia could see that she was secretly 
proud of having inspired it, and did not 
really care for the constant portrait which 
Cornelia had been finishing up, while 
Ludlow changed and experimented, though 
Cuarmian praised it to his disadvantage. 

One day he said he had carried his pic- 
ture as far as he could, and he should let it 
go at that. It seemed an end of their 
pleasant days together ; the two girls agreed 
that now there could be no farther excuse 
for their keeping on, and Cornelia won- 
dered how she could let him know that she 
understood. That evening he came to call 
on her at Mrs. Montgomery’s, and before 
he sat down he began to say: ‘‘I want to 
ask your advice, Miss Saunders, about 
what I shall do with my sketch of Miss 
Maybough.”’ 

Cornelia blenched, for no reason that she 
could think of; she could not gasp out the 
‘** Yes,’’ that she tried to utter. 

‘* You see,’’ he went on, ‘‘I know thatI’ve 
disappointed Mrs. Maybough, and I’d like 
to make her some sort of reparation, but I 
can’t offer her the sketch instead of the 
| pete ; she would want to pay for it, and 

can’t take money for it. So I’ve thought 
of giving the sketch to Miss Maybough.’ 

He looked at Cornelia, now, for the ad- 
vice he had asked, but she did not speak, 
and he had to say: ‘‘ But I don’t know 
whether she likes it or not. Has she ever 
spoken of it to you? Of course she’s said 
civil things to me about it. I beg your 
pardon! I suppose you don’t care to tell, 
and I had no right to inquire.’’ 

**Oh, yes ; yes.”’ 

“Well?” 

‘**T know she likes it; she must.”’ 

‘* But she hasn’t said so?’”’ 

**Not—exactly.”’ 

‘** Then what makes you think she does?”’ 

**T don’t know. Any one would. It’s 
very beautiful.’’ Cornelia spoke very dryly. 

‘But is it a likeness? Isit she? Her 
character? What do you think of it?”’ 

‘*T don’t know as I can say——”” 

‘* Ah, I see you don’t like it!”’ said Lud- 
low, with an air of disappointment. ‘‘ And 
yet I aimed at pleasing you in it.’’ 

“At pleasing me?’’ she murmured 
thickly back. 

‘**Yes, you. I tried to see her as you do; 
to do her justice, and if it is overdone, or 
flattered, or idealized, it is because I’ve 
been working toward your notion——”’ 

*“Oh!”’ said Cornelia, and then, to the 

eat amazement of herself as well as Lud- 

ow, she began tolaugh, and she laughed on, 

with her face in her handkerchief. When 
she took her handkerchief down her eyes 
looked strange, but she asked, with a sort 
of radiance: ‘‘And did you think I thought 
Charmian was really like that ?’’ 

‘Why, I didn’t know. You've been very 
severe with me when I’ve suggested she 
wasn’t. When I wanted to do Sr as Hum- 
bug you wouldn’t stand it, and now, when 
I’ve done her as Mystery, you laugh.” 

Cornelia pressed her handkerchief to her 
shining eyes, and laughed a little more. 





‘*That is because she isn’t either. Can’t 
you understand ?’”’ 

“I could understand her being both, I 
think. Don’t you think she’s a little of 
both ?”’ 

“I told you,” said Cornelia gravely, 
‘that I didn’t like to talk Charmian over.”’ 

“That was a good while ago. I didn’t 
know but you might by this time.”’ 

‘‘Why? Am I so changeable ?”’ 

‘*No, you’re the one constant and stead- 
fast creature in a world of variableness. I 
didn’t really expect that. I know that I 
can always find you where I left you. You 
are the same as when I first saw you.’’ 

It seemed to Cornelia that she had been 
asking him to praise her, and she was not 

oing to have that. ‘‘Do you mean that 

behave as badly as I did in the Fair 
House? No wonder you treat me like a 
child.”” This was not at all what she 
meant to say, however, and was worse 
than what she had said before. 

‘*No,’’ he answered seriously. ‘‘I meant 
that you are not capricious, and I hate ca- 
price. But do I treat you like a child?” 

‘“*Sometimes,’’ said Cornelia, looking 
down and feeling silly. 

*‘I am very sorry. 
tell me how.”’ 

She had not expected this pursuit, and 
she flashed back: ‘‘ You are doing it now! 
bn wouldn’t say that to—to—any one 
else.”’ 

Ludlow paused thoughtfully. Then he 
said: ‘‘I seem to treat myself like a child 
when I am with you. Perhaps that’s what 
displeases you. Well, I can’t help that. 
It is because you are so true that I can’t 
keep up the conventions with you.’”’ They 
were both silent. Cornelia was trying to 
think what she should say, and he added 
irrelevantly : ‘‘ If you don’t like that sketch 
of her I won’t give it to her.”’ 

“1? What have I to do with it?’’ She 
did not know what they were talking about, 
or to what end. ‘‘ Yes, you must give it 
to her. I know she wants it. And I know 
how kind you—I didn’t mean—I didn’t 
wish to blame you—I don’t know why I’m 
making such a ane fool of myself.’’ 

She had let him have her hand somehow, 
and he was keeping it; they had both risen. 

‘“*May I stay a moment?”’ he entreated. 

No one thing now seemed more incon- 
sequent than another, and Cornelia an- 
swered, with a catching of her breath, but 
as if it quite followed, ‘‘ Why, certainly,’’ 
and they both sat down again. 

‘*There is something I wish to tell—to 
speak of,’’ he began. ‘‘I think it’s what 

ou ame, In my picture of Miss May- 
ough——’ 

**] didn’t mean that at all. That doesn’t 
make any difference to me,’’ she broke 
incoherently in. ‘I didn’t care for it. You 
can do what you please with it.”’ 

He ioaiied at her in a daze while she 
spoke. ‘‘Oh,”’’ he said, ‘‘I am very stupid. 
I didn’t mean this sketch of mine; I don’t 
care for that, now. I meant that other pic- 
ture of her—the last one—the one I painted 
out before I gave up painting her. Did 
you see that it was like you?”’ 

Cornelia felt that he was taking an ad- 
vantage of her, and she lifted her eyes 
indignantly. ‘‘Mr. Ludlow!” 

“Ah! Don’t think /h2?#,”’ he pleaded, 
and she knew that he meant her unex- 

ressed sense of unfairness in him. “I 
now you saw it; and the likeness was 
there because—I wanted to tell you long 
ago, but I couldn’t, because when we met 
afterward I was afraid that I was mistaken 
in what I thought—hoped. I had no right 
to know anything till I was sure of myself ; 
but—the picture was like you because you 
were all the time in my thoughts, and 
nothing and no one but you. Cornelia——’’ 
She rose up crazily, and looked toward the 
door, as if she were going to run out of the 
room. ‘‘Whatisit?’’ heimplored. ‘‘ You 
know I love you.”’ 

‘*Let me go!’’ she panted. 

‘*Tf you tell me you don’t care for me——”’ 

**T don’t! I don’t care for you, and— 
let me go!”’ 

He stood flushed and scared before her. 
“‘I—I am sorry. I didn’t mean—I hoped— 
but it is all right—I mean you are right, 
and Iam wrong. I am very wrong.”’ 

He stood aside and Cornelia escaped. 

When Cornelia reached her own room 
she had a sense of her failure to take formal 
leave of Ludlow, and she mechancally 
blamed herself for that before she blamed 
herself for anything else. At first he 
was altogether to blame, and she heaped 
the thought of him with wild reproach 
and injury ; if she had behaved like a fool 
it was because she was trapped into it, 
and could not help it; she had to do so. 
She recalled distinctly, amidst the turmoil, 
how she had always kept in mind that a 
girl who had once let a man like that dread- 
ul little wretch, whose name she could not 
take into her consciousness, suppose that 
she could care for him, should not let a man 
like Ludlow care for her. If she did she 
was wicked, and she knew she had not 
done it, for she had been on her guard 
against it. The reasoning was perfect, 
and if he had spoiled everything now he 
had himself to thank for it, and she did 
not pity him. Still she wished she had not 
run out of the room; she wished she had 
behaved with more dignity, and not been 
rude ; he could laugh at her for that; it 


I wish you would 


was like her behavior with him from the 
very beginning; there was something in 
him that always made her behave badly 
with him, like a petulant child. He would 
be glad to forget her; he would believe, 
now, that she was not good enough for 
him ; and he might laugh; but at least he 
could not say that she had ever done or 
said the least thing to let him suppose that 
she cared forhim. If she had she should 
not forgive herself, and she should pity him 
as much as she blamed him now. There 
was nothing in her whole conduct that 
would have warranted her in supposing 
such a thing if she were aman. Cornelia 
had this comfort, and she clung to it till it 
flashed through her that not being a man 
she could not imagine what the things 
were that could let a man suppose it. She 
had never thought of that Getore, and it 
dazed her. Perhaps he had seen all along 
that she did care for him; that he had 
known it in some way unknown and for- 
ever unknowable to her, the way a man 
knows ; and all her disguises had availed 
nothing against him. Then, if he had 
known he had acted very deceitfully and 
very wrongfully, and nothing could excuse 
him unless there had been other signs that 
a girl would recognize too. That would 
excuse him, it would justify him, and she 
tried to see the affair with another woman’s 
eyes. She tried to see it with Charmian’s 
eyes, but she knew they were filled with a 
romantic iridescence that danced before 
them and wrapped it in a rainbow mist. 
Then she tried Mrs. Westley’s eyes, which 
she knew were friendly to both Ludlow 
and herself, and she told her everything 
in her impassioned reverie ; all about that 
little wretch ; all about the first portrait of 
Charmian and the likeness they had seen 
init; all about what had happened since 
Ludlow began to criticise her work again. 
In the mere preparation for this review she 
found another’s agency insufferable; she 
abandoned herself wildly to a vision which 
burned itself upon her in mass and detail, 
under a light that searched motive and 
conduct alike, and left her no refuge from 
the truth. Then she perceived how at 
every moment since they began those last 
lessons at Charmian’s he must have be- 
lieved she cared for him and wished him 
to care forher. If she had not seen it too 
it was because she was stupid, and she was 
to blame all the same. She was blind to 
what even he saw in her, and she had 
thought because she was hidden from her- 
self that she was hidden from him. 

It was not a question now of whether she 
cared for him or not; that was past all 
question ; but whether she had not led him 
on to think she did, and she owned that 
down to the last moment before he had 
spoken, wittingly or unwittingly, she had 
coaxed him to praise her, to console her, 
to make love to her. She was rightly pun- 
ished, and she was ready to suffer, but she 
could not let him suffer the shame of think- 
ing himself wrong. That was mean, that 
was cowardly, and whatever she was Cor- 
nelia was not base and not afraid. She 
would have been willing to follow him into 
the night, to go to his door and knock at 
it, and when he came flash out at him, ‘I 
did love you, I do love you,”’ and then run, 
she did not know where, but somewhere 
out of the world. But he might not be 
there, or some one else might come to the 
door ; the crude, material difficulties denied 
her the fierce joy of this exploit, but she 
could not rest (she should never really rest 
again) till she had done the nearest thing 
to it that she could. She looked at the 
little busy-bee clock ticking away on her 
bureau and saw that it was half-past eleven 
o’clock, and that there was no time to lose, 
and she sat down and wrote: ‘‘I did care 
for you. But I can never see you again. 
I cannot tell you the reason.” 

She drew a deep breath when the thin 
was done, and hurried the scrap unsign 
into an envelope and addressed it to Lud- 
low. She was in a frenzy till she could get 
it out of her hands and into the postal-box 
beyond recall. She pulled a shawl over 
her head and flew down-stairs and out of 
the door into the street toward the postal- 
box onthe corner. But before she reached 
it she thought of a special-delivery stamp, 
which should carry the letter to Ludlow 
the first thing in the morning, and she 

ushed on to the druggist’s at the corner 
| Sema to get it. She was aware of the 
man staring at her, as if she had asked for 
arsenic, and she supposed she must have 
looked strange. This did not come into 
her mind till she found herself again at Mrs. 
Montgomery’s door, where she stood in a 
panic ecstasy at having got rid of the letter, 
which the special stamp seemed to make 
still more irrevocable, and tried to fit her 
night-latch into the lock. The cat, which 
had been shut out, — up from the area, 
and rubbed with a soft insinuation against 
her skirt. She gave a little shriek of terror, 
and the door was suddenly pulled open 
from within. 

She threw back her shawl from her head, 
and under the low-burning gaslight held 
aloft by the spelter statuette in the newel 

t, she confronted Mr. Dickerson. He 
ad his hat on, and had the air of just 
having let himself in.; his gripsack stood 
at his feet. 


(Continuation in September JOURNAL) 
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To which, as the best original ballad, was given the award of $100 in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL’S recent series of prizes for original musical compositions 
[Ali rights protected and reserved by THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL] 
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By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 





E Americans are an 
imitative race, and al- 

: though we copy the 
= . fads and fancies of 
3] other lands for a time, 

=¥s| they are soon discard- 

= ed, while we also im- 

Lig f—~\ port many pleasant 

A Bet J£4 customs that are likely 
: to become permanent. 

Conspicuous among these latter is the 
fashion, now so high in favor, of entertain- 
ing large parties of friends at one’s country 
home. In England such reunions are called 
“House Parties,’’ and we have adopted the 
name as well. 

The English hostess may have brought 
hospitality to the point of perfection through 
long experience and established custom, 
but fortunately her example, though valu- 
able to us, imposes no chligstens. 
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T° give one’s guests days of pleasant oc- 
cupation, and evenings of novelty and 
amusement, while at the same time so ar- 
ranging domestic matters as to insure their 
every comfort, is no slight undertaking. It 
is a consoling thought, however, that where 
there are many guests they entertain each 
other, and the trouble may be minimized 
and the enjoyment of the hostess greatly 
enhanced by observing a few simple rules. 

First, 1 would suggest that she assume 
nothing ; that she try to appear no wealth- 
ier, no better born, in no better position 
than she is in truth. Every true home has 
an individuality of its own that constitutes 
its greatest charm. It is only whert we try 
to ape the mode of living of some one else 
that we make our own home life conven- 
tionally monotonous and insipid. 

A temporary relief from the formalities 
of life is one of the charms of a country 
visit, and if it be generally understood by 
one’s guests that ‘‘fashions, frills and 
flounces’’ may be dispensed with, a valua- 
ble point is gained. I have noticed that 
dress sets the prevailing tone and customs 
of a place more than anything else, and 
fond as we women are of ‘‘chiffons,’’ we 
are freer for the enjoyment of other things 
when our minds are detached from our fur- 
belows. 

The difference between English and 
American bred women is nowhere more 
striking than in this matter of dress. We 
pride ourselves on an instinct for taste and 
grace in dress, but our English cousin can 
teach us much about comfort and appro- 
priateness of costume for the wholesome 
joys of country life. The hostess has all 
the stronger influence of example from her 
position, and may set the fashion of sim- 

licity of attire, aside from the fact that it 
- always been the dictum of good society 
that she shall dress more plainly than her 

uests. In order to be comparatively care- 
ree and that the domestic machinery may 
run with the desired precision, I would sug- 
gest that before the arrival of visitors each 
servant be carefully told of his or her duties, 
and a paper of instructions elaborately pre- 
pared for each. One is then able to throw 
much of the responsibility upon them, and 
devote one’s self with a feeling of greater 
freedom to one’s guests. It requires care- 
ful thinking and planning beforehand, but 
it saves much anxiety, and when servants 
are treated as the valued and trusted allies 
of their mistress they rarely disappoint her 
hopes. The cook’s interest may be en- 
listed in the preparation of bills of fare for 
each meal for the week to come. Itisa 
woman’s own fault if her servants be not 
fond enough of her to wish to further her 
wishes when they know of some project 
that she has at heart. 

Although anything impromptu has al- 
ways an especial charm, still it is a great 
help to a hostess if she can prepare before- 
hand a little programme of entertainment, 
subject to changes, of course. 





WE now copy the frankness of the Eng- 

lish hostess in inviting our guests 
for a definite time, in justice to others who 
may be waiting their turn. 

The pleasantest results seem to follow 
when the persons invited are of nearly the 
same age, and when the party includes 
some who have been previously acquainted 
and some who have never met. The old 
friends make one another feel at home, 
while the new acquaintances are stimulated 
to appear at their best. There is said to be 
‘inspiration in a new audience.’’ The in- 
vitations should be given as early as pos- 
sible to avoid disappointment. A most 
incongruous party is sometimes the result 
of delay in this particular, the guests even- 
tually assembled, being quite different to 
those whose pleasure the hostess had sought 
to further in asking them to meet each 
other. It is indispensable to the success 
of such a party that the invitation be ex- 
tended for a week or more. When per- 
sons have the prospect of spending a week 
under the same roof they make rapic 
strides in acquaintanceshj t f Oper 
ene hewemrely a 
selves of a certain formality and restraint. 










HE house itself may be a valuable adjunct 
in the entertainment of one’s friends, 
or a kill-joy whose influence it is hard to 
overcome. Let us never have anything too 
good to use. If possible, let us do away 
with ‘‘company rooms,’’ and make our 
friends welcome in those made homelike 
by our daily presence and that of our fam- 
ilies. Nothing but living in it will take the 
stiffness out of a room. The ideal room 
for the entertainment of friends in a coun- 
try house isa large, cheerful ‘‘ sitting-room,”’ 
tnat shall be library, music and drawing 
room in one—the heart and soul of the 
house. It should be large, so that the party 
may break up into groups and enjoy them- 
selves without interfering with one another. 
Here should be collected all that we care 
most to have about us—souvenirs of travel, 
favorite pictures, photographs, low book- 
cases containing readable books, luxurious 
divans with bright-hued pillows, and every 
chair made for comfort. A piano standing 
across one corner, so that the player face 
the room, may be draped with gay stuffs 
and made a “‘thing of beauty.’’ The ad- 
dition of a tall lamp with gorgeous shade 
near by, and a fine palm or two, makes a 
‘*cozy corner’’ that would prove alluring. 
Growing plants, and many lamps whose 
shades supply luminous bits of color in the 
evening, add much to the attractiveness of 
such a room. 

This ideal apartment might be realized 
by many of us if we would sacrifice our 
parlors—knocking down partitions—and 
entertain formal visitors in some dainty 
little reception-room. 





Te furnishing of the guest chambers may 

be simplicity itself, but each should be 
provided with a comfortable lounge, a 
screen, a basket containing sewing ma- 
terials, a few books and conveniences for 
writing. Such a room becomes like a bit 
of home, and a guest is generally glad of 
an opportunity to enjoy it for a time each 
day to rest, read, or write home letters. 
The renewed intercourse with the house- 
hold after such an interval will be the more 
appreciated. 

Previous to the arrival of her friends a 
hostess should visit every room to see that 
everything is as it should be. Rarely does 
a servant understand that neatness in a 
room does not imply stiffness. Generally, 
the hostess alone can give by a touch or 
two that effect of artistic disorder that re- 
lieves the inherent primness of a ‘‘ spare 
bedroom.’’ A few flowers in each, guest 
chamber seem to give the assurance that 
his or her coming has been anticipated with 
pleasure, and plenty of sweet, fresh air 
gives a sense of well-being upon crossing 
the threshold. 

A profusion of growing plants in a din- 
ing-room produces a more charming effect 
than fine furniture or even works of art. 

If it be possible to set apart a small apart- 
ment as a ‘‘smoking-room,’’ where the 
men may luxuriate in complete liberty, it 
will be warmly appreciated. Here they 
will feel that they are on their own ground 
and may do as they list. If it be so situ- 
ated as to benefit by passing breezes, if 
provided with a commodious desk in a 
well-lighted corner, and conveniences for 
lounging and smoking, men will not be 
over-critical about the furnishing. Relics 
of bachelor days, often relegated to the 
attic, may here be given places of honor, 
and often furnish texts for a good story or 
pleasing reminiscence, when the joys of 
congenial companionship detain the friends 
until the ‘‘wee sma’ hours.’’ There isa 
peculiar fascination in such intercourse. 

A youth of very slender abilities and at 
modest wages may be taught to brush the 
gentlemen’s clothes, black their boots, pre- 
pare the baths, act as their general factotum 
and prove invaluable about the house in 
many ways. Such a servant is apt to reap 
a liberal harvest of ‘‘tips’’ that greatly 
assists his efficiency. A maid might also be 
detailed for the ladies’ service during the 
time they are presumably occupied at their 
toilette. 





T* English custom of leaving the first 
reception of guests to the servants 
finds no favor here. The host, I think, 
should meet the guests at the station, giv- 
ing them the heartiest of welcomes, and 
from the moment of their arrival take them 
in charge. A private conveyance for the 
luggage, which shall immediately follow the 
visitors, is a great convenience, saving an- 
noyance and sometimes embarrassment 
when the expressmen are more than usually 
dilatory. The hostess may greet her friends 
either at the carriage door, with smiling 
eagerness, or they may be ushered to meet 
her in the sitting-room, according to the 
degree of intimacy. Her welcome should 
be cordiality itself. 

All other things being equal, I think that 
the pleasantest time for the arrival of vis- 
itors is late ir the afternoon. They then 
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a leisurely toilette before all meet at dinner. 








EFORE every meal it is better for all to 
assemble in the living room, until all 
shall have arrived, that a late-comer may 
not be embarrassed by the consciousness 
that others have been waiting. At the first 
dinner a name card at each place, with 
some appropriate quotation, often serves 
as a comprehensive introduction of the 
guests to each other, indicates the places 
assigned to them during their visit, and 
proves suggestive in conversation. 
Such, for instance, as: 
“A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows.”’ 
WoRDSWORTH. 


“We meet thee like a pleasant thought 
When such are wanted.” 
WoORDSWORTH. 
Or, in lighter vein, 
“He knew what’s what, and that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly.” 
BUTLER'S HUDIBRAS. 
“*T was kin’ o’ kingdom come, to look 
On sech a blessed cretur, 
A dog-rose, blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester, nor sweeter.”’ 
LOWELL. 


For her husband, the hostess might select 


‘He is the half-part of a blessed man, 
Left to be finished by such as she!” 
SHAKESPEARE. 





HE dinner should be served @ Za Russe. 

It is by far the easiest way where there 

are many guests. This obviates the neces- 

sity of either soup tureen or hot joint being 

placed upon the table—an advantage not 

to be despised in summer. Two maids 

can serve a dinner of twelve covers easily 
and well. 

The table should be set with flowers or 
ferns and lighted only by candles. The 
absence of glare is grateful in warm weather, 
and the air purer and cooler without gas or 
lamp light. 

Breakfast, for persons of different habits, 
should be a ‘‘ movable feast.’’ If the guests 
are allowed to choose their own time for 
appearing at the breakfast-table they will 
gladly content themselves with fruit, coffee, 
rolls, and eggs boiled to order. Luncheon 
may be served either in the dining-room, 
carefully shaded from glare, and from 
which flies are rigidly excluded on pain of 
death, or on the piazza, vine-screened and 
breezy. Occasicnally a cold luncheon, 
served on three or four little tables under 
the trees, gives pleasure from its novelty. 





XPERIENCED hostesses maintain that in 
order to insure that novelty that is the 
‘spice of life,’’ the men should spend their 
mornings together and the women seek 
pleasure in each other’s society. The host, 
taking the men in charge, will find that after 
the hurly-burly of life in town, they enjoy 
the restfulness of a ‘‘ dolce far niente,’’ and 
are not difficult to amuse. The younger 
men like a spirited game of tennis, which, 
I have observed, they enjoy better by them- 
selves than in company with the (physically) 
weaker sex. 

The hostess may marshal her lady friends 
out on the piazza—spread with rugs, fur- 
nished with rocking-chairs and hammocks 
with bright-hued pillows. A screen shelter- 
ing one from sun or wind, adds to the feel- 
ing of cozy privacy. Here they may bring 
their work, and as tongues move with 
greater ease when fingers are busy, one 
does not have to make conversation. Some 
bright short story, treasured for such occa- 
sions, may be read aloud. 

After a couple of hours together it is 
better that the hostess show frankly that 
she has duties to attend to, and her guests 
will enjoy the freedom to do as they please. 

All meet at luncheon, when they will en- 
joy each other’s society with renewed zest 
after the brief separation. After luncheon 
they usually disappear one by one to seek 
their own rooms to read, write, or take a 
bit of a nap. 





F the afternoon be not occupied in driv- 
ing, or in enjoying neighborly attentions, 
a Japanese tea, served on the piazza, and 
to which the near neighbors are bidden, 
has for many the charm of novelty. Japan- 
ese gowns-may be fashioned out of fur- 
niture chintzes, the model being most 
primitive. Confine at the waist with cheese- 
cloth sashes—no fitting is required, and the 
loose sleeves offer none of the problems of 
the modern structures called by that name. 
Visitors like to ‘‘have a finger in the 
pie.”’ They are deprived of a great deal 
of pleasure when everything is done for 
them, so they will gladly contribute their 
efforts in decorating the piazza to resemble 
a Japanese tea-house. Bead curtains may 
screen off one end, the walls be covered 
with matting and adorned with fans, and 
the whole space hung about with many- 
colored lanterns. At little tables (conces- 
sions to western prejudice), over which 
bright paper bape are suspended, tea 
may be served in tiny cups without saucers, 
and cakes to be eaten with wooden tooth- 
picks. Other light refreshments should be 
served at a table on the lawn. All the 
decorations may be hired at the Japanese 
stores. An impromptu ‘Clover Tea’’ may 
be quickly arranged when neighbors drop 
in during an afternoon. Placing three 
small round tables together, the trefoil is 
formed, and clover blossoms in three round 
is; make a rretty centrepiece. A hunt 
eve =n ACGVEU LIUVEID ildy IOMOW, and tne 
successful one receive some trifling prize. 











HE first evening is always the most diffi- 
cult for the hostess. Every one feel- 
ing more or less formal, all ‘ook to her to 
provide entertainment. Many hostesses say 
that an evening devoted to games breaks 
down the barriers of formality more quickly 
than anythingelse. If there be young folks 
in the family their presence furnishes a pre- 
text for choosing that form of amusement. 
A musical evening might follow next, and 
among a dozen persons some are sure to 
be musicians. 

One might think it were better to vary 
the programme and not confine one’s self to 
one form of entertainment during an even- 
ing, but experience has shown that persons 
enter more into the spirit of a thing when 
there is some definite scheme chosen for 
the evening’s amusement. Nearly every 
one has something to contribute when the 
plan for diversion does not change so rap- 
idly as to give him no opportunity, and peo- 
ple enjoy themselves when they find that 
they are giving pleasure. 

An evening of logomachy or halma ma 
be more enjoyable if the winners at jo 4 
table play against each other, the losers 
dropping out, and a prize be awarded to 
the final victor. 


INCE we are responsible for the Sabbath- 
keeping of the ‘‘stranger within our 
gates’’ we may contribute to that end by 
scattering about the sitting-room, after 
church, books appropriate to the day, that 
are yet attractively written. In the even- 
ing nearly every one enjoys singing together 
familiar hymns, and if the weather be warm 
they may assemble on the piazza, when the 
singing will probably be more earnest and 
spirited under cover of the darkness. Later 
a lamp may be placed inside the window, 
and some member of the family read aloud. 
The light thus screened does not flicker, 
and the men’s cigar smoke keeps any pos- 
sible mosquito at bay. 

The last evening that the house-party 
spend together might be made more lively 
if some of the neighbors be invited to join 
them. 

In a recent issue of THE LApriEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL there was an account of a chil- 
dren’s reunion, at which each was dressed 
to illustrate the title of some book, and the 
ingenuity of the rest was taxed to guess 
them. The idea might be pleasantly car- 
ried out among a party of friends and 
neighbors, upon very short notice. 

‘Madcap Violet’? might wear a lilac 
gown with an eccentric cap of lilac tissue 
paper. A girl dressed as a nun would sug- 
gest ‘“‘Far from the Madding Crowd.” 
Ebers’ ‘‘Egyptian Princess ’’ offers unlimited 
opportunity for gorgeousness and gilt paper 
jewelry, and ‘‘One Summer’’ would be 
charming in airy gown and rose-crowned, 
broad-brimmed hat. Men dislike to ‘‘dress 
up”’ but some trifle worn as a boutonnicre 
might indicate some literary work. 

A “‘greenback”’ pinched into the shape 
of a bow may suggest Bryce’s ‘‘ American 
Commonwealth,’’ and ‘A Bow of Orange 
Ribbon’? would be most decorative. A 
cake of compressed yeast would be less 
effective, but would suggest Charles Kings- 
ley’s ‘* Yeast.”’ 

The host might not object to represent 
** All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’’ wear- 
ing a riding boot on one foot and a patent 
leather shoe on the other, an evening coat 
and light tweed vest, with Byronic collar 
and tie. 





Te guesses would occasion much fun. A 

pretty girl might be told that she must 
be ‘“ A Book for a Corner’’ (Leigh Hunt), 
and an irresistible young man ‘‘The Girl’s 
Own Book.”’ 

A menu for the supper might be com- 
posed of Shakespearean quotations, and a 
few oun distributed among the guests. 

At the top of the menu card might be 
written : 

‘Sit down to that nourishment 
Which is called supper.” 
™ . Love’s LABor Lost. 
For the bouillon, 
“* Expect spoon-meat.”’ 

COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
Sandwiches—bread being the main com- 
ponent, 

‘*Chief nourisher.”’ 
MACBETH. 
Chicken salad may be expressed by, 
‘* A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles.”’ 
THE WINTER'S TALE. 
Ice cream, 
‘* Thou art all ice, thy kindness freezes.” 
RICHARD III. 
Cakes, 


“*My cake is dough.” 
TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
Strawberries, or other fruits, 
“A dish fit for the gods.” 
Jutius CASAR. 
Fruit cake, 
“Such stuff as dreams are made on.”’ 
TEMPEST. 
Bonbons, salted almonds, etc., 
“* Pretty little tiny kickshaws.” 
KinG Henry IV. 
When the summer is over, and these 
leasant scenes of hospitality shall have 
ecome only memories, it will be sweet to 
recall that we have added even a little to 
the sum of human happiness. If we have 
included among our guests some to whom 
pleasure is rare, and upon whom life’s bur- 


~dens lie heavily, we shall, perhaps, have 


even added to our own blessedriess. 
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THE BROWNIES ‘ROUND THE WORLD 
By Palmer Cox 


IN TWELVE STAGES: 








NINTH STAGE 


THE BROWNIES 


Another cried: “ You may, indeed, 
On me depend to take the lead. 











IN GER A thousand airs I understand, 
G MANY With all their variations grand, 
AND That lead you off, as if astray, 
From _— you first commenced to play. 
un SWITZERLAND _s‘i['ll toot the horn and draw the bow, 
a And how to beat the drum I'll show, 
© oO So those who have the dullest ear 





For music cannot help but hear, 

And learn to love it as they should 

If they are formed for any good.” 

This was enough for one and all, 

That night they ran and made a haul ; 
The store was bolted like a cell, 

But they got in and out as well, 

Each bearing off as he professed, 

The instrument he liked the best. 

Some soon were much surprised to find 
Their mouths for horns were not designed, 
And some had fingers far too set 

For either flute or clarionet. 

But after changing round, I wis, 

An hour or so, from that to this 

To rightly suit the mouth and hand 


German Empire 

firm and strong 

The Brownies visited 
ere long, 

Its lovely rivers to behold 

And ramble through the castles old 

That crumbling into ruins stand 

On every peak or point of land. 

To highest towers they tried to go 

To view the country stretched below, 

And as they climbed awaking fears 

Of owls and bats, that there for years 

In gloomy halls had moped and drowsed 

Where dukes and barons once caroused. 

And while the massive walls they scanned, 

For prison and for palace planned, 
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They moralized on what they saw, 
On ancient force and modern law. 
“Said one: “In days gone by, no doubt, 
Through these old gates oft sallied out 
A plundering band, prepared to stock 
Its larder from its neighbor’s flock. 
Then right had little chance at all 
Unless it owned the strongest wall, 
And justice did the prize bestow 
On him who gave the hardest blow.” 
So thus the Brownies chatted still 
While rambling through the place at will, 
Enjoying sights on every side 
So common in that country wide. 
They paused at Bingen on the Rhine, 
Where fields were covered with the vine; 
Where, bending round the Niederwald, 
The river to the ocean crawled, 
And ancient castles, towering high 
Along the banks, charmed every eye. 
At length, within a city proud 
That holds the nation’s greatest crowd, 
They found a chance from some retreat 
To gaze upon 
the leading street. 
While marching down- ee so gee MY ph! 
ward, near at hand. ~ ay" = 
There passed a famous 
German band. 
Said one: “ These peo- 
ple, as you know, 
In every country 
like to blow; 
It may be clarionet 
or flute 
Or trombone that 
they want to toot, 
But this is certain, 
they’re the boys 
Who tramp ahead 
and make the noise.’ 
Another said: “ Come, 
let us find 
Some instruments 
of every kind, 
Both them that toot 
and them that squeal 
And them that like 
an organ peal, 


Of every member of the band, 

They got in shape for work at last, 
With all the things in order classed, 
The fiddle tuned to match the tone 

Of something with a kindred drone, 
And drummers understood the spot 
Where they might bang away or not. 
The cunning Brownies with delight, 

In greatest efforts did unite; 

They shook the leaves on tree and vine 
As loud they played “ Die Wacht am Rhein.” 
The hymn to liberty, so dear 

To sons of France, charmed every ear; 
The march that lifts the Briton’s heart, 
When duty calls and friends must part; 
The “ Bonnie Doon” and “ Garry Owen” 
In turn, by kind request, were blown, 
Nor was the Western world forgot, 
The airs that cheered the patriot, 

When in his Continental suit 

He dared the monarch’s claims dispute, 
Were given with an extra blare 

In honor of Columbia Fair. 











With arm to arm and toe to heel, 
And scarcely room enough to wheel. 


Too soon that pleasant night went by 


And stars began to leave the sky. 

So Brownies had no time to spare, 

When they returned with proper care 
The fiddles, drums and horns once more 
Where they had found them hours before. 


Switzerland the mountains high, 
That seemed to blend the earth and sky, 
Delighted all the Brownie band, 
And oft they tried, with foot and hand, 
To scale the rugged cliffs around 
Until the highest peak was found ; 
It mattered not that ice and snow 
Made travel dangerous and slow. 
Said one: “ Where’er the foot of man 
Has found a rest a Brownie’s can. 
I know the way that men set out, 
With pointed staffs to prod about 
And feel their way when storms arise 
That almost blind their straining eyes. 
We'll do the same, and ropes we'll take 
To tie ourselves for safety’s sake, 
So should one fall, as fall he may, 
The others can his tun: ble stay.” 
Thus well prepared for greatest height 
They climbed the Matterhorn one night. 
Some by a rope were well combined, 
So each could prompt assistance find, 
In case a Brownie failed to keep 
His footing on the windy steep. 
For hours they scaled the 
mountain side, 
Still climbing on without a guide, 
But as some higher point appeared 
For this at once the 
Brownies steered. 
Said one: “ No guiding 
hand we need 
While we have courage to proceed 
And eyes to see the summit bare 
That still is high above us there; 
So, without halting, up we’ll go 
Until we leave the clouds below. 
We'll surely know enough to stop 
When we at last have reached 
the top.” 
Thus chatting freely on they went, 
Resolved to make the bold ascent. 
Now toiling up as best they could, 
Now slipping back, as if for good, 
Now helping others to a shelf, 
Now very much concerned in self, 
While clouds of snow around 
them rolled ; 
And sharper grew the biting cold. 
Once, as a dangerous point they passed, 
So sudden came the icy blast, 
In spite of all the care they showed 
It blew a number from the road, 
To twirl them wildly through the air 
And keep them dangling freely there, 

While those who 
still a footing 
found 

Clung to the 
rope that swayed 
around, 

Until, through 
mighty tug and 
Strain, 
The party could 
their place 
regain. 
At times, 
when dangers 
thus assailed, 
The courage of 
some Brownie 
failed, 
And one de- 
clared ’twould 
take a week 





To carry out their crazy freak, 
And thought at once they should retire 
And warm themselves around a fire. 


Said he: “The 


glory we 
TAR! a aE would gain 
ee DA eg Lan eae If we at last 
nde . 
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= Would hardly, 
my ambitious 
friends, 
For lost com- 
panions make 
amends.” 
Another said: 
“ Your paling 
face 
Is not becoming 
to your 
race. 
Shall we, who 
dared the 
raging sea 
Upon a raft, 
now 
thwarted be, 
Because the 


mountain 
And also others here 
large and round enshrouds 
That loudly rub-a-dub : Its head in dark 
will sound. Sake ACD eB Sa aAa 4 ya and 
We'll bear them to mage” JaviK/4/) 22 Nee SWE Ba XS PEN al? threatening 
a distant grove aS Sa Ae aos 2 NN clouds ? 
Where prying people C Pye eh v" nN My friend, 
seldom rove; — — Se i where’er the 
And then we’ll etn ee! aniat* human kind 
é paneies at the tunes Aco AM reatecege! one cata a yeh Have set their 
n fiddles, haut- feet, | am 
boys and bassoons, inclined 


Until we charm the birds of air 


Y At times they marched in single line, 
With music rightly rendered there.’’ 


At times in clusters would combine, 


To think we, too, that spot can win, 
Or else decay is setting in. 


Our usefulness is 
surely passed ; 
If we must 
turn from icy 
blast ; 
Our courage 
must be 
ebbing 
low 
If we’re 
afraid of 
drifting 
Snow ; 
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Our enterprise is getting weak 
If we can’t find a mountain peak. 
If mystic power must go for nought 

When we’re in front of trials brought, 

We might as well give others room 

And start at once to build our tomb.” 

Thus braver spirits cheered the rest 

And pointed to the glittering crest 

On which, ere long, they all could stand 

If courage would uphold the band. 

Those who have marked the Brownies’ way 

And perseverance day by day 

Will know that on the top at length 

The Brownies stood in all their strength, 

And gazed upon the world below 

That formed a panorama show, 





And paid them well, as they declared, 
For all the dangers they had dared. 
The Brownies next set out to view 
Lake Leman’s tide so deep and blue, 
The wave-washed walls they gazed upon 
That held the Prisoner of Chillon 

So many years, while by his side, 

In fetters fast his brothers died. 

They boldly ventured down the stair 
To see the chains he used to wear, 
And mark the narrow dungeons bound 
In which at last he moved around, 

They paced 
it back 
and forth 
to find 

To what a 
vault he was 
consigned, 
And thought 
how well the 
poet’s pen 
Has made his 
sufferings 
known to 
men. 





The narrow window they surveyed 

To which the bird its visit paid, 

As if to try with vocal powers 

To cheer him through the gloomy hours. 
Before they left the cell behind, 

With sympathetic feelings kind, 

They scrawled his name upon the wall, 
His long imprisonment and all, 

And passed a vote of censure strong 
Upon the prince who did the wrong. 





Sti Nother countries near af hand 
Ausait the coming of the banc 
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‘AT HOME WITH THE EDITOR} 





VERY once in a while I 
run across in the liter- 
ature of the day some 
article which strives 
to prove that the pres- 
ent generation of 
women is more sub- 
ject to premature 
weakness and ill- 
health than its prede- 

cessor. I use the word “‘strives’’ because 

in all that I have read on this subject I have 
never seen one statement which attained to 
the dignity of proof. In writing, it is one 
thing to make a statement, but quite an- 
other thing to prove that statement a fact. . 


© 


OW, if these writers would take the 
trouble to look into the actual state 
of affairs they would find, as I have found, 
that just the reverse of their deductions is 
true. The most careful statistics conclu- 
sively prove that the general health of 
woman to-day is somewhat over fifteen per 
cent. better than it was sixty years ago. 
The average of woman’s life is five years 
longer, and the percentage of infant mor- 
tality has perceptibly decreased. In the 
older of our American States this is par- 
ticularly true, and it is from them that we 
must trace the tendencies of the general 
community. In the country, in villages 
and small towns the general health of 
woman is shown to be better than in the 
larger cities, where naturally more dissipa- 
tions enter into life and necessarily shorten 
it. The untimely hours, the irregular diet, 
the unwholesome pastries and confections, 
and the excessive excitement in which city 
women are more liable to indulge, are 
naturally not conducive to the longest life. 
Physicians of repute have often told me that 
the social whirl in which the women of 
our large cities move lessens their lives by 
from ten to twenty years, its attendant ex- 
citements being the most fatal part of a 
social career for a woman. But since the 
greater part of our American population 
resides away from the cities the higher mor- 
tality among city women cuts comparatively 
only a small figure. Taken as a nation, 
one thing is absolute and cannot be gain- 
said : e ave of woman's life is to- 
day longer than it ever was in the history 
of the world, and her general health is, as I 
have said, fully fifteen per cent. better. 
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"T SERe is, however, one point in regard 
to woman’s health which hygienic sta- 
tistics plainly indicate and indisputably 
prove, and that is that while diseases ir 
general are no longer as frequent nor as 
malignant as formerly, ailments of the fem- 
inine nervous system show an alarming 
annual increase, and the limit, judging from 
the statistics of 1892, does not seem to have 
been reached. In New York State, for ex- 
ample, the increase in nervous diseases 
among women in ten years has been forty 
per cent., and in all the States an equal 
increase, proportionate to population, is 
shown. While these ailments of the nervous 
system are shown not to result fatally in the 
majority of cases, they nevertheless clearly 
point to disastrous effects upon future gen- 
erations. These indications of weaker 
nerves among women were not shown by 
our mothers and grandmothers, and in this 
one respect woman, so far as she is physic- 
ally concerned, is not progressing. Nor 
is, I think, the reason of this difficult to 
find. Various causes may be assigned, but 
I believe the main cause, though perhaps 
not the only one, is the unhappy modern 
tendency toward excessive housekeeping, 
which is becoming by far too widespread. 


© 


VERY woman knows that housekeeping 
is growing less simple and more and 
more complex each year. There was a time 
in our history, and the older of us can look 
back to it, when housekeeping was a pleas- 
ure rather than a burden. The kitchen 
was a study in simplicity; now it is fast 
becoming a bewilderment of intricacies. 
The table was a pleasure ; now it has be- 
come a care. A room was furnished in 
those times for comfort ; now it is furnished 
first for show and then incidentally for 
convenience and comfort. The bedrooms 
were pew heavens of inviting neatness, 
restful to the eye as well as to the body; 
now our sleeping apartments are what our 
drawing-rooms used to be. Our halls used 
to be halls ; now they are practically rooms. 
The different departments of the home 
have not only increased in number, but in 
contents as well, and a woman who, years 
ago, could rule a whole family comfortably, 
has now her hands full in properly govern- 
ing even a single part of a home. We 
have in our domestic machinery what we 
call advanced. That is true, but have we 
really improved ? 
© 
HOME that professes to be well-regu- 
lated to-day is far more difficult to 
manage than was the same kind of a home 
fifty or sixty years ago. For a woman to 
be a housekeeper nowadays over such a 
home as a man will come to and remain in, 
is no small matter. The task is a difficult 
one, and is growing more difficult every 
day. The simpler methods of the past 
cannot be applied to the present. We 
have progressed in the art of home-making ; 
things that were regarded as luxuries a 
score of years ago are now looked upon as 
necessities. But simplicity of methods has 
not kept pace with our growing wants. 
The easy part of the house is easier, but 
the hard part of the house has grown 
harder. And upon the women, of course, 
falls the burden of the latter. Complexi- 
ties have followed almost every advance 
we have made. Science and mechanism 
have come in and made, in a sense, certain 
specific arts in housekeeping easier of ac- 
complishment. But while these mechan- 
ical contrivances have decreased labor, they 
have also been the means of introducing 
such a multiplicity and variety that care is 
augmented in far greater proportion than 
labor has been lessened. Improvements are 
often as dangerous as they are beneficial. 
While they may remove manual labor they 
often bring mental exercise, and deceive us 
into undertaking more than we can well 
carry out. Time is a good thing to save, but 
not at the expense of either mental or 
physical strength. The simpler a home 
the less is the strain; the more elaborate 
we make it the greater is the care, no mat- 
ter how many time-saving devices we may 
call to our assistance. Somebody must 
supervise, and supervision is often far more 
wearing than actual work. 
© 
A GOODLY percentage of the homes of 
to-day are by far too large, and con- 
ducted on too elaborate a scale for those 
who live within them. Not that these peo- 
ple are living beyond their incomes ; they 
are not. The wife is simply living beyond 
her physical capacities. And why does 
she do it? In nine cases out of ten from a 
sense of false pride. To live more modestly 
would, she thinks, lay her open to the pos- 
sible criticism of friends or neighbors. 
‘*People might think’’ this or that, she 
says. And to prevent people from “ think- 
ing’’ she is willing to sacrifice her health, 
the welfare of her children and the happi- 
ness of her husband. She has help, but, 
after all, of what consequence is even the 
best help in a home? There must be a 
head, and that head must think, and think- 
ing will kill where work will only tire. If 
the evil of excessive housekeeping would 
only cease with the employment of serv- 
ants life would be easier. But with the 
kind of servants we have nowadays the 
evil is only increased. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S cares are not diminished 
by employing more methods or more 
servants ; they are increased by these very 
additions. Responsibility always brings 
added cares. The woman who does her 
own work envies the easy lot of the woman 
who has a servant to do her bidding. The 
woman with one servant envies her neigh- 
bor who has three. Thousands of women 
in this land envy the wealthy who have 
servants galore at their command. And 
yet, hard as it may be to believe, the 
happiest woman, the woman freest from 
care, is she who has a small home of her 
own, and who does her own work or is as- 
sisted by daughter or sister. To be abso- 
lute mistress of one’s own home is a right 
which few women sufficiently appreciate. 
Personal freedom is a tremendous thing, but 
we never understand or value it until we 
are deprived of it. There are unnumbered 
women of humble birth, but now possessed 
of wealth and all that wealth brings, who 
would gladly, if they only could, exchange 
places with the very women who envy their 
riches. And when I say this I speak not in 
glittering generalities ; I simply repeat the 
heart-expressed wish of women of afflu- 
ent surroundings. High station is not 
always what it seems. Just as the clerk 
earning twenty dollars per week, closing 
his desk at the end of a day, is freer from 
care than his employer, whose income is 
twenty thousand dollars per year and who 
carries the responsibility of his position 
with him night and day, so is the woman of 
small means the queen in happiness of her 
sister who has a retinue of twenty servants 
and an unlimited income. No truth than 
this is more difficult of belief. The desire 
for what we have not is lost when pos- 
session comes. 


© 


Ne solution of this problem of excessive 

housekeeping is rfectly obvious. 
What we want in our homes is a much 
simpler style of housekeeping, and we shall 
have it when we learn the great lesson— 
which is the only remedy for this matter— 
to live more for comfort than for ostenta- 
tion; to live less for show and more for 
substance. There is where the evil lies. 
We live too much for others ; too much for 
the world. We fix up our homes altogether 
too much with the idea of either what the 
outside world will say of them or to outdo 
our neighbors. When we reach that point 
where we shall dismiss a little of that os- 
tentation that is now so prevalent in many 
of our homes, we shall not only reach a 
happier state for ourselves, but we will re- 
move one-half of the nervous ailments from 
which our women are now suffering. It is 
all well enough to have a pretty home, with 
rooms filled with dainty bric-a-brac, mir- 
rors, cushions and ornaments of every sort. 
But some one must take care of these things, 
and generally it is not the help we may 
employ. So far as the ornamentation of 
our homes is concerned we are overdoing 
itin the majority of cases anyway. A room 
tasteful in its rich simplicity is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. The greater part 
of our drawing-rooms resemble museums 
more than anything else, and a man is never 
so comfortable as when he is out of them. 
Between kicking something over, or knock- 
ing something off, the average man’s mind 
is anything but a tranquil one in the typical 
modern drawing-room. 


© 


OMPLEXITY is not necessary to make 
housekeeping difficult. There is in 
the very structure of a household conducted 
on even the simplest plan, enough causes 
for intense nervous strain, enough work and 
worry to tax the energy and ingenuity of 
the most robust woman. I was accused 
recently of a lack of proper appreciation of 
what the management of a home means for 
a woman, when I compared the untold ad- 
vantages which such a life holds out for her 
in comparison with the worse drudgery of 
a business career in the outer world. I was 
told that I did not, and could not compre- 
hend the true meaning of woman’s life in 
the home, when she was compelled to do her 
own work alone and unassisted, tired of 
body, mind and soul. I grant you, my 
critics, I do not know it all, and yet it would 
seem strange to me if I were entirely inca- 
— of understanding it, when for eight 
ong years I saw, day after day, a woman 
holding up a home on her own shoulders, 
alone and unaided, ‘ave for the crude, if 
loving assistance rendered her by her two 
sons. I was a daily witness of what it 
means for a woman to make both ends 
meet—and very short ends they were, too— 
and yet look after the welfare of two grow- 
ing boys. I know what’ is for a woman 
to go through the monotonous routine of 
fire-buildize, of dish-washing, of meal- 
preparing, of stitching, darning and mend- 
ing until the fingers refused their bidding 
and the eyelids drooped. I think I know 
something of what running a home on a 
modest, yes, a very modest Income means. 
God knows I need seek no experience to 
sympathetically write of such a life. The 
waaay was too long, far too long enacted 
under my own eyes. I did not, for four 
years, attempt to do the little I could to lift 
that woman’s burdens not to know some- 
thing of the tedious weariness of duties 
that come into the life of 2 housekeeper. 


ND it is because I have seen these things 
myself that I grow so impatient at the 
idiotic clamor of certain eccentric and un 
pesercoane platform women who speak 
ightly of a mother’s part in the home, and 
who would make her tasks easy in the eyes 
of the world, and give her added cares, 
worries and responsibilities by a public 
sphere for the sake of using up her supposed 
energy. I know only too well that a house- 
keeper, true to her home, does not need to 
go abroad in search of variety or for more 
weighty business. She has her hands full 
athome. For relaxation, yes, she should 
go abroad, and for remission of care. But 
not for the discussion of woman-suffrage, 
politics, dress-reform, woman’s supposed 
wrongs and her so-called absent rights. 
Not content with asking woman to bear the 
burdens already upon her shoulders, these 
home-disappointed exhorters would have 
her assume in part the duties of man as 
well. But, fortunately, God’s work was 
too well done in the original. His colors 
do not wash out, despite the hard scrubbing 
which some women give them. Silk is 
silk, and you can’t make wool out of it. 


© 


()UR housekeepers must have relief, but 
that relief can only come when we ad- 
just ourselves and our style of living to far 
simpler methods than those which now per- 
vade in our homes. It is high time that 
some of us should stop progressing, since 
progress is not good for all. Domestic 
expenses are tricky things; they increase 
almost imperceptibly. But therein lies their 
greatest danger. Addition is easier than 
subtraction. Aluxury soon becomes a neces- 
sity. Too many of us know where to begin; 
too few of us where to stop. But all this 
time our women are wearing themselves 
out by the frightful wear and tear of house- 
keeping on a scale which compels all too 
many to live in false positions. No matter 
how much a man may desire everything 
comfortable in a home, he values the 
health and happiness of his wife above all 
things. If he doesn’t, he isn’t a man. I 
concede that men are, in a measure, to 
blame for this excessive housekeeping. 
Many a man, well-intentioned, brings bur- 
dens upon his wife because he doesn’t under- 
stand what he is doing. But our women 
are at fault here as well. A wife should 
not silently assume burdens which in her 
heart she feels incapable of carrying out. 
No matter how much she may love her 
husband that affection is ill-directed that 
allows a woman to carry her beyond her 
physical resources, even in the noblest re- 
solve or for the highest motive. What we 
do for those we love should be measured 
by our capacities, not by our desire to do. 


© 


N O progress is possible with either sex if 

woman continues to allow herself to 
be a greater victim of nervous ailments than 
she is at present. And this evil of excess- 
ive housekeeping must be squarely met 
and considered if we value the future happi- 
ness of our homes. There are too many 
women undergoing this strain, and the 
pressure will increase rather than diminish. 
A feeling of discouragement quickly follows 
nerve-pressure, and nothing is more fatal to 
the vivacity and brightness with which it is 
every good woman’s duty to fill her home. 
It is not many steps from over-tired nerves 
to discouragement, a complaining tongue, 
an irritable disposition, too great a strain 
upon the brain and a final collapse. Too 
many women have traveled this path ; more 
are walking upon it every day, and it is 
time that we should halt. Moderation is a 
good thing to employ in everything, and 
especially in our mode of living. Pleasant 
homes are impossible in the future so long 
as the mothers of to-day allow themselves 
toremain under this pressure of housekeep- 
ing. And, as Ihave said before, the remedy 
is within the grasp of each of us. Let us 
be less inclined to ostentation, a little less 
fearful that our method of living may not 
receive the approval of our friends and 
neighbors. Let us consider our own re- 
sources and comfort before we think of the 
opinions of others. Let us not only live 
within our incomes, but within our capac- 
ities as well. Because we do not spend all 
we earn is no indication that we are living 
aright. This seems to satisfy altogether 
too many people. Let us consider our 
capacities, which are often far less than our 
incomes. No good business man assumes 
obligations which he feels incapable of 
carrying out, and so no woman is wise who 
assumes the responsibility of a larger house, 
or a more elaborate style of housekeeping 
than she is able to faithfully supervise or 
conduct within her physical capacities. One 
woman is capable of more than another, 
and so no rule can be laid down forall. The 
simple rule of common-sense is best. It is 
the rule that careful men employ in busi- 
ness. In whatever you undertake never 
go to the full extent of your capacities ; 
always go within them. Thus you always 
have amargintospare. Thesame rule can 
be followed by women in their housekeep- 
ing. Assume no greater tasks than you 
feel your health will allow you to carry; 
assume within your capacities rather than 
to their full extent. A little superfluous 
‘eng strength is always a quad thing to 

a 


ve handy—especially with a woman. 
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THE OLD COUNTRY ROAD 
By JAMES NEWTON MATTHEWS 


HERE did it come from, and where did 
it go? 
That was the question that puzzled us so 
As we waded the dust of the highway that flowed 
By the farm, like a river—the old country road. 


We stood with our hair sticking up thro’ the 
crown 

Of our hats, as the people went up and went 
down, 

And we wished in our hearts, as our eyes fairly 
glowed, 

We could find where it came from—the old 
country road. 


We remember the peddler who came with his 
ack 
Adown the old highway, and never went back; 
And we wondered what things he had seen as 
he strode 
From ae fabulous place up the old country 
road. 


We remember the stage-driver’s look of delight, 

And the crack of his whip as he whirled into 
sight, 

And we thought we could read in each glance 
he bestowed 

A tale of strange life up the old country road. 


The movers came by like a ship in full sail, 

With a rudder behind, in the shape of a pail— 

With a rollicking crew, and a cow that was 
towed 

With a rope on her horns, down the old coun- 
try road. 


And the aliens well we remember the 
wee 

They camped by the old covered bridge, on 
the creek— 

How the neighbors quit work, and the crops 
were unhoed, 

Till the wagons drove off down the old coun- 
try road. 


Oh, the top of the hill was the rim of the 
world, 

And the dust of the summer that over it curled 

Was the curtain that hid from our sight the 
abode 

Of the fairies that lived up the old country 
road. 


The old country road! I can see it still flow 

Down the hi!l of my dreams, as it did long ago, 
And I wish even now I could lay off my load, 
And rest by the side of that old country road. 


2oo 


DAWN IN THE WOODS 
By MODESTE H. JORDAN 


P sprang the lark, telling that a new 
day was born. Sweet and pure 
rang out his notes. Out into the 
ran the quail, startled from 

er hiding-place in the deep grass 

by the sound of approaching foot- 

steps. Sweetly the baby birds 

called out to one another from their 

lofty nests. Softly the leaves rustled as they 
touched against each other with a lingering 
caress, as in a tender morning greeting. 
Like jewels bright lay the flecks of sunli ht 
in the summer wood. A stream glided 
along ; a wild deer came down to its bank 
todrink. A group of tiny, yellow butterflies 
flitted about a bunch of sweet wild flowers. 
The water-lilies spread their green leaves 
out upon the waters that were still, and 
rested their pure, white blossoms on them 
in peaceful content. An acorn, loosened 
from its hold upon the giant oak, came fall- 
ing, falling down through the leafy branches 
and fell into the stream beneath, making 
tiny circles that widened and widened until 
lost in the rippling waves. Softly the sum- 
mer wind sang and sighed through the trees. 
Sweet the air all round with the odor of 
moist earth and spicy pine in the summer 
wood. High the banks and green with 
ferns. Gray the rocks and velvety with 
moss. Clinging vines wrapped round the 
trunks of sturdy oaks, and lifted their bud- 
ding sprays where the glad sun shone. The 
bees flew hither and thither. The sound 
of the reaper in distant fields came floating 
on the breeze. The day had begun; the 
sun rode high and sent his bright beams 
through every space he could find, and 
smiled to warm the hearts of the flowers 
that raised their faces to greet him. A 
palace of splendor, a harmony of sound, a 
comforter of sorrow, is the summer wood. 


A WOMAN OF THE WORLD 
By FLORENCE WILSON 


HE had been talking pleasantly to 
two or three women; she made 
her good-byes all cheerful and 
bright, and after she had disap- 

peared one woman turned to 
another and said in a tone that 
was scoffing: ‘‘She is a thor- 
ough woman of the world.’”’ Now in this 
case the woman who had said none but 
ae words, who had stopped by a 
right story the discussion of a petty scan- 
dal, was a woman who was as brave-hearted 
as any that ever lived and who bore, not 
only her own, but the burdens of a good 
many other people, yet she saw no reason 
why she should inflict her troubles on her 
friends, nor why, while she was in the world, 
she should not be in its best sense a woman 
of the world. 

What is that—a woman of the world ? 

A woman of the world is one who feels 
that the story told to hurt your feelings is 
essentially bad form. 

A woman of the world is the one who is 
courteous to old people, who laughs with 
the young, and who makes herself agreea- 
ble to women in all conditions of life. 

A woman of the world is one who makes 
her good-morning a pleasant greeting, her 
visit a bright spot in the day and her good- 
by a hope that she may come again. 

A woman of the world is one who does 
not gauge people by their clothes, or their 
riches, but who condemns bad manners. 

A woman of the world is one who does 
not let her right hand know what her left 
hand does. She does not discuss her 
charities at an afternoon tea, nor the faults 
of her family at a prayer-meeting. 

A veritable woman of the world is the 
best type of a Christian, for her very con- 
sideration makes other women long to 
imitate her. Remember that Christ came 
into the world to save sinners, and to be in 
the world and among it and the people who 
make it, and to do your work as a woman 
of the world means more than speaking 
from platform or assumed elevation. 

A woman of the world is one who in her 
dress is always the personification of neat- 
ness and good taste, whose hair is glossy, 
whose skin is like satin and whose eyes 
shine with happiness. 

A woman of the world is one who is 
courteous under all circumstances and in 
every condition in which she may be placed. 
She is the woman who can receive the 
unwelcome guest with a smile so bright, 
and a handshake so cordial that in trying 
to make the welcome seem real it becomes 
so. A woman of the world is one whose 
love for humanity is second only in her 
life’s devotion, and whose watchword is 
unselfishness in thought and action. By 
making self last, even by the greatest effort, 
it rw 4 becomes natural to have it so. 


A CULINARY PROBLEM 
By MARY CHAHOON 


WE were busy one day in the kitchen, 
I deep in some cook-book lore, 
And he perched up on the table 
Driving a “ coach-and-four.”’ 


But when I had finished this sentence 
In a receipt I had found— 

“ Set on the stove and stir constantly,”’ 
The driver looked around, 


And leaving his play for a minute, 
He whispered in my ear— 

“How could any one ‘ set on the stove’ 
And not ‘stir constantly,’ dear?’ 





A DREAM OF POOR CHILDREN 
By MARY AINGE DE VERE 


HAD a dream, so sad, so sad it was 
It hurts my heart to tell that dream again. 
I thought I stood above the life that draws 
Its weary breath in crowded street and lane, 
Above the hot, rough pavements, and the glare 
From blinding roof and wall, and sun- 
scorched air. 


I looked, as might a spirit from on high, 
Not strong, but trembling, and I saw—oh, 


The children’s poor, sweet faces, bold or shy, 

All, all sere piteous, none seemed bright nor 
glad; 

I heard their songs and cries, their restless feet, 

And their wild. longing hearts that beat and 
eat. 


Then, as a spirit might, I turned my eyes 
Out to the broad blue waters of the bay, 
To all the widespread loveliness that lies 
Within the reaches of God’s glorious day— 
The hills, the fields, the streams that laugh and 
move, 
And the kind, happy Heaven that smiled above. 


I saw fresh daisies in the cool, deep grass, 
And bending boughs that shook their blos- 
soms down, 

I watched the birds on sun-swept pinions pass, 
And then I saw again the crowded town— 
The pale young children, where they waked 

and slept, 
Their eager, pleading faces—and I wept. 


The toilsome streets were round them, every- 
where 
Discord and greed, and want and shameful 
sin. 
Poor, stainless criminals whose eyes were fair 
And gravely pure, as eyes that watch within 
The heavenly portals, but their hands were 
frail, 
Their feet were tired, and their sweet cheeks 
were pale. 


And some seemed wan and faint, for want of 
bread, 
And trembling some, with fear of curse or 
blow, 
And some at heavy tasks bent hand and head, 
Numb with the pain that hopeless toilers 
know, 
And some were girls, children no more—oh, 
God, 
I dared not look to see the path they trod! 


Near me white seraphs hung, and mutely wept, 
And toe methought, wept too, above 
it all, 
A broken prayer against my sobbing swept, 
And I awoke. I weep when I recall 
That dream, so sad, so strange! It can but 
seem 
Only adream! Surely ’twas but a dream ! 











THE MINSTRELS OF THE MARSHES 


By CARL SMITH 


_=_ = serenading me to-night; their voices clear and strong 
Rise through the summer atmosphere in joyous bursts of song. 

The sun has set an hour or more, but bright against the sky 

Flash meteors of mellow light as glow-worms wander by ; 

And through the reeds down by the marsh they flicker to and fro, 

And light my merry minstrels with their magic lamps aglow. 


This evening when the sun went down I saw a meadow-lark 

Creep down into her grassy nest before the coming dark ; 

The long, gaunt shadows of the trees stretched far beyond my sight 
And found one last belated quail who whistled for Bob White; 

The shadows grew and broadened, and spread out on every hand, 
Until all were united and the night had reached the land. 


And then they tuned their fiddles and they gathered their trombones, 
And took once more their cornets with their shrill and searching tones, 
And a hoarse and foggy basso which first seemed to start beyond 

The deepest depths of deepness, shook the waters of the pond, 

And with a joyous ecstasy that tided ill for sleep 

The basso roared his “ bull-jrom,’’ and the tenor piped “ knee-deep.”’ 


The cricket on the doorpost fiddled, fiddled for his life, 
The chirping, shrieking tree toad played selections on his fife, 


The countless vagrant insects ma y 


And buzzed a soothing second to t 


joined them in the race 
e big frog’s sobbing bass, 


And a night bird passing over cried a sudden interlude, 
And the players played their maddest in a wondrous merry mood. 


The cricket plays the same old tune as when, a boyish guest, 

I listened to his playing when his touch was at its best ; 

The tree toad plays as years ago I used to hear him play; 

The basso croaks his lower notes in just the same old way— 
And that is why I listen when the evening shadows creep 

Down there among the lilies where the tenor pipes “ knee-deep ! ” 
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[ MPERIAL GRANUM is prized equall 
in the nursery and in thesick-room. It 
holds a high place among made-foods AND 


DESERVES IT. — ‘‘ Marion Harland,’’ The 

Home Maker. 

PURE, DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


Sa 4 ts ~ AA} | 
MPERIAL GRANUM is recommended 
by physicians everywhere, and we 
heartily second their opinion of its value. 


Its superiority as a prepared food is past 
question.— 7he Pulpit, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOoRNURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS 4no 


CHILDREN 


MPERIAL GRANUM.—We can cor- 
dially recommend it from personal 

bnonteden of its good qualities, for we 

have used it.— 7he Congregationalist. 


FRE N VALID SS «np 


CONVALESCENT S, 


MPERIAL GRANUM, the _ invaluable 
food for children and invalids, is in con- 
stant use in the hospital, and has shown its 
superior value many times. Thousands 
have been helped back to strength by this 
easily digested and palatable food.—J/ass. 
State Hospital Cottages for Children. 


rok DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM Ano 
AGED PERSONS 


MPERIAL GRANUM. — Children are 
kept in health, and in thousands of 
cases invalids have been restored to perfect 
health by its use.— 7he Jndependent, N. Y. 


AN UNRIVALLED FOOD IN THE 
SicK-ROOM 


-SHIPPING DEPOT—— 
MORN CARLE & SONS, NEW YORE 


SYP DRUGGISTS. 








veg) Many nervous 
/ || people who do 
not know the 
cause of their ill 
health would 
find the reason 

S if they’d stop 
drinking tea and coffee, and substitute an 
absolutely pure and soluble cocoa. A trial 
will show superiority in strength and 
cheapness of 


Von etowtews 


(BEST AND GOES FARTHEST) 


in which the Exquisite Natural Flavor is 
fully developed. No Vanilla USED 





WRITE TO 


The Henry Dibblee Company 
149 and 150 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


For information concerning 


Fine Mantels and 
Fireplaces 
Fine Special Furniture 
Mosaics 
Carving, etc. 


See our advertisement in FEBRUARY, page 36; APRIL, 
page 20; MAY, page 27, THe Lapigs’ HomME JOURNAL 


















|HE summer sunshine 
that seems to waken 
into life every flower 
and bud, every leaf 
and blade of grass, 
also makes blossom 
forth all the fun and 
frolic that is in a girl. 
The little maiden who 
may have seemed so 
demure during the winter suddenly becomes 
a gay hoiden when the midsummer sun 
shines and the greater part of the world is 
merrymaking. This girl is overflowin 
with youth and life ; everything seems goo 
to her, and the end and aim of her existence 
is enjoyment. There is no harm in this; 
but there ought to be some one who knows 
how to gently, but firmiy calm this exuber- 
ance, and at the same time keep the girl 
thoroughly happy. If this girl has no one 
to do this she must take a little care upon 
her own shoulders, and remember that 
while all her enjoyments may be innocent 
enough, the inclination of the world is to 
look through green, rather than rose-colored 
glasses, and to see evil where it does not 
exist. 











THE EVENING STROLL 

Wl summer-time nt Laggan are so many 

—out in the sunshine, out on tlie water, 
driving through the woods, taking long, 
delicious walks. I want my girls to under- 
stand that I do not believe are is any harm 
in any of them, I simply want each one to 
put a little leaven of thought into the loaf 
of her daily joy. You are visiting some 
small country place, and somebody who is 
very pleasant—some young man—asks you 
to go for a stroll with him, just before the 


sun sets. Of course you want to go; you 
like him; you like him to talk to you and 
you like the pleasant attentions he pays 


you. * Now, you start out from the veranda 
to take this little walk, and if you are a wise 

irl you will not walk out of sight of the 
nell and you will return and join your 
friends before the moon has risen to an- 
nounce that night is here and day is gone. 
If you are not wise you will go off two or three 
miles away, you will walk around under 
the lovely moonlight, and you will come 
back at half-past ten o’clock and have a 
consciousness as you step on the veranda 
that people are looking at you queerly. 

You feel that you have done nothing 

wrong, and so you throw back your head 
with a sort of bravado, and the next morn- 
ing you express your opinion, in most con- 
temptuous terms, of ‘‘ old cats’* whocriticise 
what girls are doing. Now, my dear girl, 
you did nothing wrong, but you were not 
wise ; you are as sweet and as good and as 

ure as you were before that walk, but the 
aws of society do not expect young women 
to go off with young men alone, to stay 
until late in the night, and then wander 
back. You could have had the same pleas- 
ant conversation right within sight of the 
house, or, if you wanted to take a lon 
walk, you could have gotten up a party an 
asked one of the older women to chaperon 
you, and you would have had just as gooda 
time. But you say: ‘‘ He wanted to talk 
just to me.”’ Well, he would have had his 
opportunity, and if he did not get quite as 
much of your time it would only have 
made him a little more eager for it to-mor- 
row. Do you see what 1 mean? And will 
you think it over? 


ABOUT OUTDOOR GAMES 


BENG a healthy girl you are going to play 
tennis, croquet, golf and all the out- 
deor games that are in vogue. When you 
are playing will = just remember that you 
are a girl? Will you lower your voice, in- 
stead of screaming as you sometimes do? 
Will you keep your temper, instead of los- 
ing it as you very often do? And will you, 
while remembering the necessity of being 
fleet-footed, not imagine for an instant that 
you need swing your body and rush about 
like a prize fighter? You havea great con- 
tempt for the girl who sits on the veranda 

uietly reading, but I give you my word 
that if you could see how you look beside 
her yeu would realize the difference between 
a well-bred girl and a tomboy. You can 
threw as much energy as you want into 
your game, but you need not be rough ; 
you can really be heart and soul interested 
in it, but you need not be spiteful ; and you 
can make your plays without vigorously 
mopping your head and pulling your clothes 
around until you don’t look either like a 
girl or boy, but a very bad imitation of 
either. Am I positive? I don’t mean to 
be. But, my dear girls, all over the country 
I have seen so much of this great foolish- 
ness, and I am tempted at times to admire 
the ultra-feminine girl who could not manage 
a tennis racket and who never wielded an 
-oar in her life. 


A GIRL’S SUMMER ENJOYMENTS - 
By Ruth Ashmore 
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THE OCEAN BATH 

you are going to some place where there 

will come to you that delight of 
delights, the being able to go into the sea, 
to feel its waves beating against you and to 
rest and float upon itlikeamermaid. This 
pleasure, which would seem the most inno- 
cent of all, has been most vulgarized. You 
are a modest girl, consequently you are not 
going to have a bathing suit the object of 
which is to display your figure, or which in 
any way will attract attention toyou. You 
will have a dark blue or black serge, high 
up about the throat, sleeves reaching to 
your elbows, a loose blouse bodice that 
will not cling close to you even when it is 
wet, a pair of knee breeches, a full skirt, 
and a pair of stockings. I am going to 
pees very plainly to you about bathing at 
the seashore. 

It is possible that a great many of your 
friends think nothing of bathing when there 
are strangers about. I am surethey would 
not do it if they knew how these strangers 
speak of them. In the ignorance of the 
girl lie at once her safety and her danger. 
Take a little advice from me. You may 
pout a little, when I suggest this, but in- 
deed, my dear girls, it is very much nicer, 
very much more modest, and very much 
wiser, to my way of thinking, to bathe at a 
different time, and when no men, unless 
they should be of your own family, are 
about. You probably consider that 1 am 
exaggerating the evil of a simple pleasure, 
but if the world were as young in wicked- 
ness as it was thousands of years ago there 
would be no necessity of my speaking these 
words to you. Unfortunately for you and 
for me we are obliged to have our pleas- 
ures and our sorrows before this big world, 
and we must endure its criticism of us. 
Therefore if we are hurt by disagreeable 
words, we must, after the first blow, be 
wise for ourselves and have our pleasures 
in the wisest manner. 

THE PLEASANT DRIVE 

| KNOW you want to go, my dear girl. Iam 
not so old that I don’t remember when 
I wanted to go. I know the little cart looks 
very smart and the horse very gay and 
frisky, and I am certain that this special 
young man is going to take good care of 
you, but can’t you induce him to get another 
cart—one that has room for- four in it? 
And then you can ask two of the other 
girls, and all four of you can go down to 
the town after the mail and get the sewing- 
silk and buy all the little traps that are 
needed to make life pleasant at the summer 
place. Yes, you can go with him once in 
the morning, but don’t do it again to-mor- 
row morning, and above all things—now, 
my dear girl, I want to be most emphatic 
about this—even if every star in the Heaven 
looks like a diamond, and the moon like a 
crescent of silver, don’t, don’t go out driv- 
ing with him alone at night. Don’t tell me 
that it won’t hurt you; it will. It will make 
conspicuous, and although you may 
ave come in at ten o’clock, within twenty- 
four hours the people in the hotel will think 
and say that you and Mr. Sweetheart were 
out driving until four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. No; if Mr. Sweetheart wants you to 
see the moon and the stars, and fancies driv- 
ing you tosome mountain top that you may 
look at them, you must not be selfish to 
keep this pleasure just for your sweet self ; 
have some of Mr. Sweetheart’s brothers 
and cousins, and some of the other girls, 
and the mother who remembers the day 
when the moon and the stars possessed 
great attractions for her, and who joys in 
the pleasant memories. Now, there is 
another kind of a drive that Iam going to 
speak about to my girls, and that is the one 
that in the country and at summer watering 
places is known as the straw-ride. It is 
supposed to be very jelly, but it is not 
always the sort of pleasure that I can ap- 
prove of, and I ask every one of my girls to 

decline, in a pleasant way, the straw-ride. 


ABOUT THE DANCE 


you all know what I think about dancing. 

If God had given me a daughter I 
should never have permitted her to have 
been in the public ballroom, dancing witha 
man about whom she knew nothing and 
who cared less for her. The pleasant little 
dance in the home where there were broth- 
ers and friends and cousins, where a pretty 
quadrille and a lively reel were fancied, I 
should approve of, because the exercise is 
healthy, and the motions themselves tend 
to make both boys and girls graceful ; and 

acefulness, which means ease of carriage, 
is really of value to both girls and boys. But 
I would never allow a daughter of mine to 
dance a round dance, consequently I can 
oniy say this to my girls who do it: Have 
this much self-respect, dance only with the 
men you know very well. 


-him, but 





YOUR MEN FRIENDS 


you are away from home, and you are 

likely to meet Mr. Tom, Mr. Dick and 
Mr. Harry. It is possible that, charmed by 
the fluency of Mr. Tom’s conversation, you 
do not realize that he is an undesirable 
acquaintance for you; but you will know 
that very soon. A man who is nota gen- 
tleman announces it himself unconsciously. 
Sometimes he does it by his over-free talk ; 
sometimes by his manners; but regard 
anything of this sort as a danger-signal, and 
do as did the lovely maiden in the old- 
fashioned play, ‘‘turn and flee.’’ I do not 
mean that you must cut him; we don’t 
bring sinners back to right in that way. 
You can bow pleasantly to him, and if 
you are with a number of others, and he is 
in the party, you can speak pleasantly to 
© not permit yourself to be 
with him alone, or to have any confidential 
conversation with him. It is true he may 
laugh at you; but in his heart of hearts he 
will respect you, for it is what he would 
want, under the same circumstances, his 
own sister to do. And, my dear girl, if 
you don’t put a stop to freedom of speech 
and freedom of manner when it begins, 
you will never be able to later on. I said 
the summer sunshine awakened every 
flower into life; so, my dear, does it cause 
every weed to spring up. 


SOME QUIET PLEASURES 


Some of the most delightful pleasures in 
this world are the quiet ones, and | 
think you will find that the long, dreamy 
days need something in them beside the 
outdoor pleasures. Get alot of comfortable 
chairs around in a shady corner of the 
piazza, hunt > a clever short story and let 
first one and then another take their turns 
in reading, or else let somebody who is a 
thoroughly good reader devote his or her 
time to it. Thentalk aboutit. Sometimes 
the simplest story will sy | up the most 
curious questions, and bring forth the great- 
est amount of knowledge. 
Southern story read the other day, and the 
people who had been listening to it began 
to talk about the curious customs of the 
negroes, of the voodoo charms to be bought 
at the French market in New Orleans ; then 
they drifted around to the magic of India, 
and a man who had been there went and 
got his curios forus all tolook at; suddenly 
the dinner-bell rang, and it was discovered 
that that story had kept an entire party of 
twenty out of mischief, away from gossip, 
made them travel pretty much over the 
world, and had used up very successfully a 
summer morning that began at half-past 
eight and ended at quarter of two. ou 
see girls and boys only want to be given the 
cue in the right direction and they will do 
what is right, but starting wrong, starting 
out with the idea that they don’t care for 
anybody, that what they do is right and it 
is nobody’s business, simply results in heart- 
aches, in bitterness, and too often in very 
deep sorrow. My girls are all over the 
world, so I would like them to make this 
summer-time one which they can remember 
with great pleasure, one that will be written 
down in their memory books as a golden 
summer, but each one may be very certain 
that this will not be achieved unless the 
joys are thought out with an idea as to the 
framing the lookers-on will give them. 


HOW TO CHOOSE YOUR PLEASURES 

T= world, my dear girls, is a beautiful 
great garden where grapes grow in 
eee ge Of all fruits they are most de- 
ightful, for they at once satisfy hunger and 
thirst. You are young and you long for 
this fruit. It is yours simply by choice. 

Now what sort of a choice are you goin 
to make? Some of the bunches are small 
—tiny grapes upon them—they are the little 
pleasures of life. Don’t pass them by with 
scorn, for they make life joyful right straight 
along, and to my way of thinking are more 
delightful than the great ones. Then there 
are bunches of fruit that when you take 
them in your hand look lovely on one side, 
but you can only eat a few of them, forthe 
others are soured by hanging too long on 
the vines, and you will have to pluck one to 
discover this—these are the dangerous 
pleasures. They are the ones that are just 
on the edge of wean Cont Then there 
are the great big, full, rich bunches, each 
grape being a delight and the whole bunch 
being pleasant. You must be careful with 
this bunch; hold it and eat it gently ; if you 
drop it it may break to pieces. Choose 
our pleasures after this fashion. Don’t be 
isterous with them, treat them gently, 
and after a womanly fashion. Enjoy them 
while they last, but don’t believe they are 
going to last forever. That is the reason 
why I like the little grapes. The quiet 
pleasures of life make a golden spot in each 
day. But you—you are young and have a 
right to much joy and many pleasures ; only, 


can, and never forget for one moment that 
after all you want to be a refined woman, 
and that you cannot be this if you are rough 
and hoidenish. Think it all over; it is 
worth while. And though I may seem to 
preach a bit just remember that I wish you 
all the pleasures imaginable. 





* 

Ep1tTor’s NotE—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘ Side-Talks with 
Girls,” will be found on page 27 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 
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The word “TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality. 
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PERFUME ATOMIZER 








An attractive, serviceable atomizer at a low price. 

For spraying perfumes, disinfectants or medicines. 
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on approval. 
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T costs more to send a 
girl to a fashionable 
boarding-school than 
to any of the first 
women’s colleges of 
the country. This 
fact, which seems 
difficult of belief, will 
be borne out by a 
comparison of the 

rates of charge at the important and un- 

questionably fashionable boarding-schools 
in or near the large cities, and those ob- 
taining at Vassar, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, 

Wells, Smith, Oberlin, Mount Holyoke, 

Packer, or any other of the American col- 

leges for women. 


MAKING THE CHOICE 


T very often seems desirable that our 
daughters shall be sent away from their 
homes for their education, but that deci- 
sion is one which every mother must make 
for herself, and one which should not be 
made without careful and thoughtful con- 
sideration. Decide first in %or near what 
city you desire to place her, and then se- 
cure, either from the advertisements of 
periodicals or from the columns of the 
most important of the local newspapers, a 
list of the boarding-schools in that city. 
A request for particulars as to terms, etc., 
will bring answers replete with informa- 
tion as to terms, curriculum and arrange- 
ments. The language and general tone of 
the circular will disclose much of the char- 
acter of the school, and of its management, 
and will be almost as good a guide as any- 
thing short of a personal visit can be. It 
might be well, also, to send a letter asking 
any questions which were not touched 
upon in the circular, and requesting further 
information. References should be the 
next thing investigated. A list of patrons 
of each school, located in various cities, is 
given in every circular, and in looking 
over the names given, it is well to select 
the name of some lady who resides near 
enough to you for a personal visit. The 
list of clergymen and prominent men given 
is useful more as an indication of the social 
standing of the school than for any per- 
sonal information which any of these men 
may be able to give, and any mother who 
has had a daughter at a school can tell 
more that is of value in five minutes than 
the most learned of divines in as many 
hours. 

If the references in regard to the chosen 
school prove satisfactory application must 
be made at an early date, that a vacancy be 
reserved for the girl. At many schools an 
entrance fee of from twenty-five to fifty dol- 
lars—which is credited on the charge for tui- 
tion or forfeited if the pupil is withdrawn— 
is charged, but this is not invariable. It is 
also sometimes the custom of large schools 
to send an application blank, rehearsing 
under what conditions, pecuniary and other- 
wise, the admission is made, which is to be 
signed by parent or guardian, and returned 
to the school authorities, with or without— 
as the habit is—the entrance fee. 


COST OF BOARDING-SCHOOLS 

HE rate of cost is about the same in three 
different ranks of schools. In what 
may be termed the first rank socially, 
though not always in desirability, come the 
really fashionable boarding-schools, and 
most of the more prominent of the metro- 
politan schools. In these the charge is al- 
most invariably nine hundred dollars for 
the regular course of tuition and board for 
the school year, from about October first to 
June first. Music lessons may be taken 
either from the school professor at a cost of 
from thirty to sixty dollars per quarter of 
twenty lessons, or from any local teacher 
selected by either parent or guardian, in 
which case the terms are regulated by the 
professor’s charges. A charge of from 
twenty-five to thirty dollars per annum is 
made for piano practice. Laundry is either 
charged for at cost, or a limit of eighteen 
pieces per week is charged for, at from 
thirty to forty dollars for the school year. 
Unless some other church is designated, or 
unless the school be a denominational one, 
pupils are sent to the Episcopal church, the 
charge for a sitting being made at cost. 
Pupils who desire to study art make their 
arrangements with certain selected teach- 
ers, or else special terms, averaging about 
fifty dollars per annum for drawing, and 
seventy-five dollars for painting, are made 
by the school professors. This includes an 
easel in the school studio. As tuition in 
French, German, English and Latin is in- 
cluded in the first cost, Spanish and Italian 
are considered ‘‘extras’’in the same way 
that riding and dancing are. For the latter 
two from twenty to thirty-five dollars is 
charged for a quarter, or twenty lessons. 
Horses are usually engaged at some well- 
known stable. The extra languages are 

charged for at professors’ rates. 





OTHER SPECIAL CHARGES 


Vocal music is a special and important 
department. It is charged for either 
at cost, if special teachers be selected, or at 
from forty to seventy-five dollars per quar- 
ter of twenty lessons. A charge of twent 
dollars per annum is often added for cal- 
isthenics or gymnasium privileges, and five 
dollars per annum for laboratory rights. 
These are the usual terms at the ultra fash- 
ionable schools. Those at equally good, 
though slightly less pretentious institutions 
of learning, are eight hundred dollars for 
the same board and tuition, while all extras 
are charged for at cost. The third grade 
in boarding-schools is the one in which the 
charge for board and tuition is five hundred 
dollars for the school year. The tuition 
usually includes calisthenics or physical 
training, and sometimes laundry, with a 
limit of eighteen pieces per week. The 
reason for the great reduction in prices in 
this last class is that the schools are usually 
situated in small towns or in retired coun- 
try places, where rents are low and food 
plentifuland cheap. This enables the house 
to be managed at less expense, and the 
rates are therefore much less. Sometimes, 
too, the proprietors of these schools are 
satisfied with smaller profits, and this, of 
course, is to the advantage of their patrons. 
In regard to the age at which girls are 
admitted to boarding-schools there is much 
to be said. Schools in which there is a 
primary department will accept pupils as 
young as ten years of age, and in special 
cases even younger, but it is considered 
very undesirable that a child of such tender 
years should exchange the care of a home 
for the inevitably harder and less personal 
routine of a boarding-sciool. From four- 
teen to sixteen is the most usual, and all 
things considered the wisest age for admis- 
sion. The course, concerning which I shall 
speak at length later, is usually a four-years’ 
one, so that the time of graduation is from 
eighteen to twenty. Many pupils enter 
simply for a year, and in such cases it 
makes little difference what age is chosen. 


THE SCHOOL WARDROBE 


|= wardrobe to be selected is an import- 
ant consideration in the mind of both 
scholar and mother. As the school year is 
from October to May it is necessary to pro- 
vide both cold and warm weather clothing. 
Underclothing, to consist of at least a half 
dozen pieces of each garment, must be 
clearly marked with the full name of the 
owner. This applies, also, to stockings 
and flannels. Two flannel skirts and a silk 
or alpaca petticoat are necessary to com- 
fort. A cloth visiting costume, to be used 
for church wear, well but simply made ; 
two cloth school dresses; two or more 
blouse waists ; a light evening gown, made 
with high-necked and long-sleeved bodice ; 
a warm wrapper and bedroom slippers ; 
two dressing sacques, waterproof, umbrella, 
overshoes, heavy and medium weight 
walking boots and kid evening boots ; 
warm jacket and cape, two hats, gloves, 
handkerchiefs and ribbons will complete 
the outfit. When the warm days of spring 
come a light jacket, light woolen costume, 
blazer suit and two or more gingham gowns, 
with straw hats and parasol, must be pro- 
vided. A trunk and traveling-bag are im- 
portant parts of the schoolgirl’s outfit. A 
well-stocked work-box, stocking-bag and 
desk should also be provided. At many 
schools a gymnasium costume, consisting 
of blouse waist and Turkish trousers, is re- 
quired. Clothes, brush-and-comb and shoe 
bags are useful. 
OTHER IMPORTANT DETAILS 
At almost every school it is required that 
the pupil shall furnish her own napkin- 
ring. The question of table-linen is not so 
generally decided. At some schools three 
table napkins per week are furnished, and 
if the pupil considers this supply insufficient 
she is at liberty to bring with her as many 
other table napkins as she wishes, provided 
that each is plainly marked with her name, 
and that she will pay for the extra launder- 
ing. This rule applies also to towels—three 
per week being the usual allowance. Sheets, 
illow-cases, Gieaheets or a down comforter, 
dquilts, and toilet towels are required to 
be brought by the pupil at many schools. 
When this is not the case a charge of ten 
dollars is sometimes, though not invariably 
made for furnishing and caring for these 
articles. In most schools each pupil has 
her own bedroom, a most desirable arrange- 
ment when possible. Sometimes a suite 
of three or four bedrooms will have a 
common sitting-room or parlor, which is 
attractive and dainty in proportion to the 
taste of its proprietors. The daily care of 
the rooms is generally the work of the house 
servants, though occasionally this work is 
done, from choice, by the pupils. The 
weekly cleaning is, of course, out of their 
hands. 


VISITORS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


LMOST every school is open to visits of 
short or long duration from the parents 
or guardians of pupils. At some the rate 
of rd is announced in the circular, at 
others it is a matter of arrangement. Such 
visits are not encouraged, as they are, of 
course, a preventive of routine, and an ex- 
citement which is not conducive to study. 
Callers are usually received on one after- 
noon and evening per week, a list of the 
names of such visitors being submitted to 
the proprietors of the school by the parents 
when the pupil enters. Any other visitors 
must bring a letter of introduction from the 
parents. Visitors maybe of either sex, the 
presence of achaperon being usual, as in 
a well-bred home, when the caller is a man. 
A list of correspondents, which it is wise 
to make a. short one, is required at many 
schools. The mail is received by the mis- 
tress of the school, opened and a compari- 
sion of signatures and list made, after which 
the letters are handed directly to their 
owners. In some schools the honor of the 
pupils is trusted for the propriety of their 
correspondence. Home letters are recog- 
nized, and not opened. 


AMUSEMENTS AND EXERCISE 


T= amusements of schools depend much 
upon their location. Those located 
in or near a large city make use of the 
concerts, art-exhibitions, lectures and thea- 
tres which are to be found in cities, and the 
many forms of entertainment and amuse- 
ment offered. Periodical receptions, to 
which guests designated by parents are in- 
vited, and which vary from the simplest 
of drawing-room entertainments to the 
most elaborate of dances, are of frequent 
occurrence. At country schools outdoor 
sports are encouraged in the fall and spring, 
and form an important part of the amuse- 
ments. Small musicales are also usual. 
mene the pupils themselves clubs, sewing 
or embroidery classes, and various other 
forms of amusement are enjoyed. Daily 
walks in the open air on fine days and 
daily exercise in the gymnasium are usual. 


POCKET MONEY AND VACATIONS 


A DEPOSIT is required at many schools, 

to cover pocket money and incidental 
expenses, a full account of which is rend- 
ered when the amount has been expended. 
It is usual to require that this deposit shall 
be paid on October first, or at the beginning 
of the school year, when the first half of the 
annual payment is made. The second 
payment is usually required on February 
first. In cases of serious illness requir- 
ing the complete temporary cessation of 
school life, one-half the cost of tuition is.to 
be paid. Withdrawal for any other cause 
means the forfeiture of the full payment. 

Vacations are limited to five days at 
Thanksgiving, ten days or two weeks at 
Christmas time, the legal holidays, a week 
at Easter, and the three months of summer 
—from the middle of June to the middle or 
end of September. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY 


MONTHLY reports, showing the progress 

in education, are made to parents and 
guardians. Reports as to behavior and 
kindred moral qualities are indicated by 
letter, periodically, to the parents. The 
course of study is arranged to include a 
primary or preparatory department, an in- 
termediate department, an academic depart- 
ment ending with graduation, and a _ post- 
graduate course for such pupils as_ wish it. 
Special courses are also arranged when 
necessary or desired. The course of stud 
in the primary department consists of s ell. 
ing, with dictation and definitions ; reading, 
with recitations from memory of selections 
from prose and poetry ; arithmetic, mental 
and written; physical geography, including 
map-drawing and illustrating in sand ; Eng- 
lish grammar, American and _ ancient 
Grecian or Roman history with mythology, 
writing, drawing and French. .The inter- 
mediate department continues the study of 
spelling, reading, grammar, political as well 
as physical geography, arithmetic, drawing, 
American and ancient history ; and French, 
German or Latin is commenced. The 
academic is usually graded through four 
years, known as first and second academic, 
and junior and senior. The first academic 
year is usually devoted to Latin, French 
and German literature, English grammar, 
composition and spelling, the completion of 
the arithmetical course, ancient and mod- 
ern history and general science. The sec- 
ond year begins the study of algebra, con- 
tinues the study of English literature and 
composition—adding rhetoric, continues 
both modern and ancient history, begins 
both chemistry and botany, and continues 
the languages. The junior year sees the 
completion of algebra and the beginning of 
geometry, the woe | of physical science and 
astronomy, English literature and history, 
and languages. The senior department 
completes geometry and the languages, 
studies universal literature, French and 
American history, andtakes a special course 
in art bibliography. 

These courses are practically the same 
the country over, at almost every large 
boarding-school. It is wise in choosing 
our daughters’ studies to remember that 
their minds are not like the stomachs of 
ostriches, and will not bear ‘‘ cramming.”’ 





“OUR COMBINATION” 


For Boys, ages 4 to 14 





SPECIAL STYLES 


The Best Vacation Outfit in the world. 

Suit, extra pants and hat, all for 00. 

The extra pants are just the right kind of an extra, 
cost nothing, and come in great demand. 

The hat stands three times as much grief as a straw. 
It costs nothing to see our combination anywhere 
in the United States. We send sample pieces of the 
goods they are made from with rules for measuring 
free. We carefully fill your orders and ship by ex- 
press C. O. D. with the privilege of examining the 
goods before paying for them. 

if ren cannot wait to send for samples, write us the 
age, height, weight and size hat you want and inclose 
$5.60, and we will send “ Our Combination” outfit post- 
paid and registered. If it does not fit and satisfy you, 
return it and we will refund the $5.60. 


NORTHERN TRusT Co., Chicago. 
References: } CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 
CuiIcaGo TIMES, 
Address PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE 
181-138 Clark and 118 to 117 Madison Street, Chicago, Illinols 


Sur 


Buy 5000 dozen of these half-hose every 
Spring and Summer from us 











It is made near Chemnitz, Germany, by 
the best stocking maker in the world, from 
the longest fibred cotton obtainable, giving 
it great elasticity and splendid wearing 
qualities. The gauge is so fine it resembles 
silk. The colors are modes, tans and grays, 
also in perfect fast black. 

You can pay 50 cents and get not as good 

We sell them at 25 cents a pair, or $2.75 
a dozen pairs. 

When ordering include 2 cents for post- 
age a single pair, 10 cents for % dozen 
pairs, and 18 cents for one dozen pairs. 


Sllexingar & © ; 





FINE 


Sy White Shirts 
TO ORDER 


AND 


READY MADE 









In our best shirts we use 


PRIDE 


OF 
“THE WEST 
Bleached Muslin 








Send for catalogue. 


BRILL BROTHERS 


Men’s Outfitters 
211 Sixth Avenue, New York City 


The ‘“‘HAPPY 
THOUGHT ”’ 
Hat Fastener 


Saves the hat; is easily 
usted to any form of 
doing up the hair; holds 
the hat securely on the 
head ; indispensable when 
riding—the strongest wind Ja 
can't blow it off; does not 
disfigure the hat nor dis- 
arrange the hair; invisible 
when the hat is being worn. 








Made in colors. We are 
placing it with every leading milliner in the country, 


as fast as we can cover the territory. If your milliner 
has not received it yet, send 20 cents for sample pair. 
Regular price, 25 cents. 


A. B. SHEPARD & CO. 


Home Office and Factory, Niles, Michigan 
Chicago Office, Room €1, Hartford Building 


ACME PT o mye ent, worn under 











clothing from perspiration. Ch 
PROTECTOR Misses’, bust measure 28-33, §.80 
ufaeturer, 
Send money by Post Office Order. Catal 
them sent to select from on agreemeut to pay for what 


than dress shields, one pair r= aed 

AGENTS WANTED. Ladies’, bust measure 34-39, 1.00 

Stamping Patterns 
they keep and return the rest. 


pe lige a ‘\, the corset or flannels protecting the 
ee aut WZ 
: = Reese the work of six. 
OR” ps 
Ladies’, “ 40-46, 1.25 
KM. DEWEY, Man: 1397 WEST MONROE S8T.. CHICAGO 
logue Free 
Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can have 
ress 
ENRY MITCHELL, Reading, Massachusetts 








CHILDREN IN THE COUNTRY 
By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 





HILDREN who cannot 
spend a part of the 
summer in the coun- 
try are deprived of 
what almost seems 
to be their birth- 
right. The close, 
hot streets and the 
dusty parks and 
squares are not fit 
playgrounds for the little being;ss who ought 
to be rolling on the grass or in the hay, and 
reveling in unlimited freedom. 

Persons who live in the country all the 
year round cannot appreciate what it means 
to those who see it only once a year. 
Whispering leaves and interlacing branches, 
flowers and murmuring brooks, and vistas 
of green are so commonplace to them that 
they are merely a part of the monotony 
they sometimes long to escape from. To 
the inhabitant of a city, worried by too 
close contact with her fellow-beings, with 
every nerve on edge, the space and the 
stillness of the country broken only by 
sounds that make it more tangible and 
real, are inexpressibly soothing. 





SELECTING THE SUMMER QUARTERS 
T is worth any sacrifice to be able to take 
the children into the country for at least 
a month during the hot weather. If only 
one is possible, August is the month to 
choose. They are enfeebled by the torrid 
weeks which have preceded it, anc are ina 
condition to fall easy victims to disease. 
This change is especially necessary for 
babies, as they are quickly and unfavorably 
affected by extreme heat. When the diges- 
tion is disordered, as is shown by numerous 
movements of a more or less abnormal 
character, country air is almost a panacea 
for the disturbance. It will restore the lit- 
tle sufferer to health more rapidly than any 
of the astringents known to medicine. 

There are some points which the mother 
should try to ascertain before engaging 
rooms out-of-town. 

Is the cellar dry and in good condition ? 
Are the rooms airy and preferably not ex- 
posed to the afternoon sun ? 

Are there trees within a convenient dis- 
tance of the house, yet not too near? 

Can fresh milk and good water be easily 
obtained ? 

She must expect to miss many of the 
conveniences to be found in homes in the 
city, but this may not be altogether a dis- 
advantage. Some of the so-called ‘‘ mod- 
ern conveniences’’ often exist under con- 
ditions that make them extremely detri- 
mental to health. 


PLANNING FOR THE SUMMER 

|‘ planning for the comfort of the baby 

there are a few things with which the 
mother should provide herself, even if she 
has to take a larger trunk ora separate 
»ackage to accommodate them. She will 
»less her forethought in the hour of need, 
unless she happens to find herself in an ex- 
ceptionally well-provided country dwelling. 

If the food has to be warmed a tin chim- 
ney to fit an ordinary-sized kerosene lamp 
burner, and a tin cup will facilitate mat- 
ters, and prevent many a journey to the 
kitchen. 

A supply of rubber tops for the feeding 
bottle is desirable, as the village store is 
often at an inconvenient distance. The 
rubber hot-water bag should not be left at 
home, and itis well to take a bottle of 
lime-water and a little essence of pepper- 
mint. Ifthe mistress of the house happens 
to be a good cook and a good manager 
the table will be well supplied with pala- 
table food, and there will be no necessity to 
supplement it from private stores. In case 
of accidents it is well to take a tin of cocoa 
and another of biscuit or crackers, that ex- 
hausted nature may have some resource in 
time of need. 

A hammock is a great comfort. It can 
be slung in the shade of the piazza or 
under a tree, and baby can sleep for hours in 
the open air instead of indoors. A square of 
mosquito netting should not be forgotten. 
There are sure to be flies if the more an- 
noying pests are absent. A colored blan- 
ket, rug or thick shawl should be provided 
to spread on the grass, so that the baby can 
creep about on it and come in close con- 
tact with Mother Earth. A portable bath- 
tub is convenient, but not indispensable. 
Occasionally it is difficult to get washing 
done at reasonable rates. It isa good plan 
to have a number of pads made of old cot- 
ton or cotton waste, covered with cheese- 
cloth, to piace in the napkins. These can 
be burn If you are accustomed to sleep 
with a light in the room purchase a box of 
night lights. There will be no gas to lower, 
and a kerosene lamp is disagreeably odor- 
ous when the wick is turned down. 


SEASONABLE AND COMFORTABLE CLOTHING 
OR the older children a month in the 
country should be so marked as to be 
a never-forgotten episode in their lives: a 
time of expansion of mind and body, of 
development of new interests and the open- 
ing of new avenues of enjoyment which 
need not be wholly closed by the return to 
the city. 

Freedom from the trammels of anxiety 
about clothes is the first factor in the 
scheme of enjoyment. Let the best suits 
and dresses be left at home, or kept in the 
safe seclusion of a closet, and not allowed 
to emerge except for short periods at long 
intervals. Provide comfortable, well-fitting 
shoes, stout enough to resist a moderate 
amount of moisture, such as wet grass after 
a heavy dew, but not too thick and clumsy 
to tire the feet accustomed to lighter cov- 
erings. A pair of rubber boots for rainy 
weather are desirable, and who does not re- 
member the delight of wading through 
swampy ground in them, jumping from one 
mossy oasis to another, with the pleasing 
assurance that the stockings are safe from 
splashes ? 

In preparing the outfit, gauze flannel un- 
dershirts are indispensable. Active exer- 
cise causes perspiration, which soon makes 
cotton underclothing damp and uncomfort- 
able, and inthis state the wearer is almost 
certain to take cold from any sudden fall of 
temperature or a cessation of motion. 

A change of thicker flannels should be 
provided for rainy days or cooler weather. 
A thick jacket should be taken to serve asa 
protection in evening drives or excursions 
on the water. It will add much to a lit- 
tle girl’s pleasure to have plain, strong 
dresses that will wash, if rod be. Climb- 
ing into hay-mows and tumbling about 
there is a most exhilarating pastime, but it 
cannot be indulged in with perfect ease of 
mind when one has on a thin dress that has 
an affinity for the nails one is sure to meet 
on the way up. Wheel grease is a sub- 
stance that has all the innate depravity of 
inanimate matter. It is useful on axles, 
but decidedly misplaced on frocks, and 
yet it is so easy to transfer it from one to 
the other that the child who gets in and 
out of a farm wagon several times a day 
can hardly fail to do it. 


AIDS TO SUMMER PLEASURES 


RY to arrange that the children shall have 
as many of the amusements that are 
peculiar to the country as is possible. 
Berrying expeditions, fishing, bathing and 
picnics are all delightful. Let them climb 
trees and hunt for hens’ eggs and ride on 
loads of hay without remonstrance. Watch 
carefully that they do not encroach on the 
rights of others and do mischief, uninten- 
tional, but not the less provoking to the 
sufferers from it. Let the older ones learn 
to milk a cow if they can, and to harness a 
horse, if there is one to whom advancing 
years has taught forbearance. Encourage 
them to offer to shell peas or feed the 
chickens, or bring in kindling for the busy 
house-mother, whose cares and duties have 
been increased by their advent. These lit- 
tle services can be almost as entertaining 
as real play to the doers, and they will help 
to promote the kindly feeling that ought to 
exist between the hostess and her guests. 
The young animals ona farm are always a 
great delight. The calves, the colts and 
the lambs are a source of intense interest, 
and feeding them or seeing them fed never 
loses its charm. 


BATHING IN THE COUNTRY 


F there is a safe piece of water in the 
neighborhood, and an instructor to be 
found, let the children learn to swim. It is 
an accomplishment that may be of great 
use to them at some future time, and will 
add to their pleasure in the present. A 
bathing-suit for a boy can be improvised 
from a pair of underdrawers cut short, and 
a shirt. A flannel jacket, drawers and 
skirt will answer for a girl. They must 
not go in the water more than once a day, 
nor stay in it too long at a time, as it lacks 
the tonic properties of the ocean. If there 
is not perfect reaction on coming out—chilli- 
ness or shivering, instead of warmth and 
exhilaration—the baths must be stopped. 
Wading is not a very safe pastime, though 
it is dearly loved by most children. The 
hot sun striking on the head while the 
feet are immersed in cold water is apt to 
cause severe headache, if nothing worse. 
In a shallow, sluggish stream, with a sandy 
bottom, where the water is comparatively 
warm, the danger i¢ at a minimum. The 
feet should be well rubbed on coming out 
to restore the circulation. The mother 
must take a plentiful supply of stockings, 
as wet feet are a common occurrence, and 
dry coverings are sure to be in demand. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE SUMMER 


T° help the children to make the most of 
their summer holiday the mother must 
prepare herself a little beforehand. If she 
is interested in any branch of natural 
science let her determine to interest the 
children in it, too. It does not make much 
difference whether they observe closely and 
intelligently birds or insects, plants, trees, 
leaves, flowers, grasses or minerals. Many 
books that will be found useful are men- 
tioned in the children’s page of THE 
LapigEs’ HOME JouRNAL for February. If 
the mother has not thought about these 
things she will find great pleasure in study- 
ing them with the children. With such a 
book as the ‘‘ Fairy Land of Flowers”’ it 
is surprising what a new world of fascinat- 
ing knowledge is opened jup to one who 
has not explored it before. The shape of 
the stems of plants and of their leaves, the 
different arrangement of the petals and 
stamens of flowers, all bearing unmistak- 
able evidence of the wonderful design that 
marks the works of God in nature, the 
characteristics of different species of trees, 
the peculiarities of their foliage and bark, 
and their habits of growth may be pointed 
out, and the children helped to examine 
and compare for themselves. While the 
lessons are not made a task, but a delight- 
fully interesting play, the words and facts 
impressed on the plastic minds will never 
be forgotten. There is some knowledge 
that seems a part of ourselves; we feel 
that we have always had it. When we 
come to analyze it how often it is some- 
thing that our mothers told us in the days 
when we felt sure that they knew every- 
thing. It is worth a little trouble to lead 
these ardent young minds, fuil of curiosity 
and intelligence, to form tastes and take de- 
light in subjects that will become more and 
more interesting as they grow better able 
to appreciate and understand them. 


COLLECTING SPECIMENS 


NCOURAGE the children to make a col- 
lection of something that they can take 
home with them as a souvenir of the sum- 
mer happiness. They will have great 
pleasure in acquiring it, more in preserving 
and arranging it, and not a little in looking 
at it in the future and adding to it as occa- 
sion offers. It matters little what the thing 
in question is—pressed leaves, ferns or 
flowers, moths, butterflies, insects or even 
birds’ eggs, within certain limitations. The 
ng ae of cruelty, of course, comes up in 
the latter classes of subjects or objects. It 
seems as if here was an opportunity to teach 
a valuable lesson and to cultivate the scien- 
tific spirit. Children must learn to reason 
and discriminate. !s it wrong to take life ? 
Not always, for we live by the death of 
thousands of innocent creatures, for which 
there is no absolute necessity, as a vegetable 
diet alone will sustainexistence. Death is 
the natural law, every animate being below 
man being the prey of some other, and can- 
not be an unmixed evil or it would not have 
a place in the economy of nature. Wan- 
ton cruelty is the one thing that is never 
justifiable ; to willfully wound or maim 
the tiniest living creature is inexcusable, 
and should be visited with immediate pun- 
ishment. The infliction of death may be 
instantaneous and totally devoid of the 
element of cruelty. A few drops of chlo- 
roform or ether from a medicine-dropper, 
on the head of a butterfly, will extinguish 
life without time for suffering. The mother 
must base her prohibitions on common- 
sense if she does not wish them to be dis- 
regarded as the intellect strengthens. 


RESOURCES FOR RAINY DAYS 


[t is wise to put in the trunk a few re- 
sources for rainy days, when outdoor 
doings are almost impossible, or at least 
undesirable. Sewing or fancy-work for the 
Birls, a paint-box or a few tools for the 
oys, books for both and toys for the little 
ones. Some of the games that are favor- 
ites at home, as authors or parchesi, or 
even go-bang will be hailed with delight in 
the middle of a long morning. Let there 
be some special object for the work, as 
dressing a doll or making a scrap-book for 
a children’s hospital or to send in the next 
missionary box ; talk to the children about 
it while they work, or read aloud to them, 
and the clouds will not comeindoors. The 
secret of happiness with young persons, as 
with their elders, is congenial occupation. 


PROVIDING FOR EMERGENCIES 


T= prudent mother will not neglect to 

provide for emergencies—the accidents 
or trifling ailments that may need remedies. 
A bottle of tincture of ginger, another of 
spiced syrup of rhubarb, in case of an over- 
dose of green apples, one of spirits of 
camphor for rubbing on wet feet and sore 
throats, and a few soda-mint tablets for use 
in indigestion may prove friends in need. 
Strips of flannel, soft rags for cut fingers, 
and an old sheet, which can be converted 
into bandages, should they be required, will 
not take up much room. While using all 
proper precaution do not worry the children 
with tiresome restrictions. They must run 
some risks—they do run many every day 
that cannot be guarded against. Trust 
them to the tender love that surrounds 
them and let them be happy while they may, 
remembering always that ‘‘ Children are 
the keys of Paradise.” 
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“When six weeks old, Walter was so 
puny and emaciated that we had small 
hopes of raising him, and none thought he 
could live. Yet from the time he used 
Lactated Food he gained steadily until now 
he is a plump and healthy baby.” 

Mrs. FRANK Nutt, Warsaw, Ind. 
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A 2% ct. can of Food for trial mailed free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, 
Vermont. 


AMM 
1000 
Mothers 


say they would not sell their Baby’s 
Delight machine for 10 times its cost, 


50,000 Babies are becomin 


rong anc 
healthy by using this wonderful 
machine. They like it; it amuses them for hours, 
It is not a toy. The baby sits in his little saddle 
and goes up and down by his owneffort. Prevents 
bow legs, helps backward babies. Doctors recom- 
mend it. Never gets out of order. For children from 
6 monthsto4 years. Price, $3.50. Delivered free east of 
Chicago and north of Baltimore. Catalogue free. 


WILDER MFG. C@O., No. 1 Washington St., Salem, Mase, 
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OSAANNIOIRAE 


Summer 24 Cholera Morbus, suc- 
COMPLAINTS SSfully counteracted by 


the use of RIDGE’S FOOD 
Woolrich & Co., Mfrs., Palmer, Mass. 


YOU CAN BECOME A 





BY STUDY 


AT HOME 


For full particulars, address 


Correspondence School 
of Health and Hygiene 


40 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 


“MIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE. 
Make nursing easy, and prevent much 
colic, because they admit air into the 
bottle as the milk is drawn out, and 
prevents a vacuum being formed. Sam- 
ple free by mail upon request, with 
valuable information for cleansing and 
keeping nipples sweet and heakthy. 
WALTER F. WARE, 70 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


WARDROBE PATTERNS 


Wi 
BA BY Complete outfit, 25 improved patterns for 


infants’ clothes. Also 25 of short clothes. Either set 
with full directions for making, amount and kind of 
material, by mail, sealed, 56 cents. Patterns absolutely 
reliable. HINTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS, a 
book by a trained nurse, free with each set of patterns. 

re. J. BRIDE, P.O. Box 2033, New York 


M 
Q ABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE. Complete outfit in- 


fant’s clothes, 26 pat., 0c. Short clothes, 
material required. Mrs. 




















26 pat..50c. Full directions, kind, amount 
F ILLIPS, Keene, N.H. 
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to the seashore during 
“ the first summer? Can 
xe) 9 Ge a not be a for 
Foy MM ESPQUS etter at home in 
“a . SIR large, airy rooms, and 
with many conveniences that cannot be 
found in hotels or boarding-houses? Do 
not children during the first few months of 
their lives need the absolute quiet that 
cannot be obtained outside of their homes ?’’ 
We all know that the baby during the 
“first summer’’ is not so liable to bowel 
disorders as during the ‘‘second,’’ never- 
theless, it is wrong to keep a child in the 
hot city during the first few months of his 
life, even if he be in apparently good health, 
for we can never tell what may happen to 
the little one in a few hours’ time. Chil- 
dren, when it is at all possible, should not 
be kept in the city after the first day of 
June, but should either be taken to the 
seashore or country, where there is no 
overcrowding and the air is pure. Babies 
who have the advantage of their mother’s 
milk seem to stand the heat of summer 
much better than those artificially fed, pro- 
vided the mother’s milk agrees with them, 
but still there is always danger of the se- 
vere bowel affections which come on so 
suddenly and are:so apt to prove fatal. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SEA AIR 
HE air of the sea has a peculiar odor 
which is difficult to define, but which 
is impossible to forget when once it has 
been inhaled. This odor, which is caused 
by the evaporation of the extractive matter 
contained in the sea, is much stronger dur- 
ing a storm than when the sea is calm. 
The purity of the sea air gives to it a high 
degree of clearness, which is one of the 
secrets of success of the treatment of chil- 
dren at the seashore. Ozone is one of the 
chief constituents of the marine atmos- 
phere, and it is well known that the climate 
of any place where ozone is found in abun- 
dance must be healthy and exhilarating ; 
and this is somewhat confirmed by the fact 
that ozone is never found in impure air. 
Hence we have at the seashore a pure air 
containing oxygen in the form of ozone, 
besides finely divided sea salts, and water 
which is rendered stimulating by the pres- 
ence of the same salts. 

We find that in most cases the breathing 
of this air has a most invigorating effect, 
improving the appetite, promoting diges- 
tion and producing immediately an exhila- 
rating effect upon the entire system. An 
eminent physician, in a monograph on sea 
air and sea bathing, says: ‘‘ No doubt can 
be entertained in view of often observed 
facts that the effect of exposure to sunlight 
upon animal life is directly invigorating, 
and when with this is combined the con- 
stant inhalation of salt air and the daily 
application of salt water to the whole sur- 
face of the body and limbs, it is easy to see 
why children should gain health and 
strength at the seashore.” | 


CONDITIONS THAT ARE BENEFITED 


TH question is often asked, what diseases 
of infancy and childhood are benefited 
by a sojourn at the seashore, and what 
are not? The author of a popular work 
on climatology and the mineral waters of 
the United States says: ‘‘ Considering the 
purity of the vapor and perfect solubility 
of the salt, it is difficult to conceive of any 
possible state of the human system under 
which the inhalation of such air would be 
detrimental.’”’ I fully agree with this, and 
believe that the sea air is preferable to any 
other during a child’s convalescence. I 
know of no one place where children im- 
prove so rapidly as at the seashore, espe- 
cially of cases of ‘‘summer complaint.’ 
These cases invariably do well, provided 
the chiid is not brought in a dying condi- 
tion, which unfortunately too often hap- 
pens, owing to delaying too long in the 
close atmosphere of the city. Undoubtedly 
if these cases had been taken to the shore 
when the first symptoms of the disease ap- 
peared they would have recovered. Many 
parents, however, are apt to wait from day 
to day hoping for improvement. A careful 
mother should never keep her baby in town 
after the second or third day of an attack of 
summer diarrhoea, especially should it be 
the child’s ‘second summer.”’ It is most 
important for a mother to carefully inspect 
each bowel movement. Should the pas- 
sages be quite loose, and contain white, 
undigested curds, this may often be rem- 
edied by a teaspoonful of castor-oil, but 
Should they contain mucus and blood, a 
physician must at once be summoned and 
the child taken, if possible, no later than 
the next.day to the seashore or country. 
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BABY’S JOURNEY TO THE SEA 


HERE are so many things that are abso- 
lutely necessary in making a trip to 
the seashore, and which are so often for- 
gotten, particularly if preparations are 
made hurriedly, that I will give a short list 
of articles which to me seem indispensable. 
The most important of these are two 
weights of underclothing, both all wool, 
one of gauze and the other of moderately 
heavy weight, for the weather toward the 
latter part of August is apt to be quite cool, 
and the heavier weight will be found most 
acceptable. Long stockings should be of 
two weights. Asmall alcohol stove, plenty 
of graduated flint glass nursing-bottles and 
plain rubber tips (rubber tubing on bottles 
should never be used under any circum- 
stances, as it is impossible to keep it clean), 
a nursery refrigerator and several glass- 
stoppered jars in which to keep the milk 
supply. It is well to take the crib and car- 
riage also, as they are both most necessary 
to the baby’s comfort, although the latter 
may be hired at most of the larger summer 
resorts. 

In starting upon a journey, however short, 
there are some articles greatly needed while 
traveling. The baby’s pillow, which should 
be of hair, also several afghans, which, 
though the weather may be warm, will be 
found very useful in shielding him from the 
draughts of adjacent windows and doors 
in the train—though the most comfortable 
way by far is to engage a compartment, 
where the child can be nursed or fed in 
perfect privacy; the necessary number 
of nursing-bottles filled with milk for the 
journey, and one or two over in case of 
delays, for these often occur, and there is 
nothing more distressing than the crying of 
a hungry baby. The bottles should be 
packed in a tin can filled with ice. Also 
take a spoon and water glass, as the heat 
and dust will often cause thirst, and many 
fretful babies can be soothed by a spoonful 
or two of cool water. 


MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN BY THE SEA 


HE seashore is at all times of the year 
most beneficial to sick children. It 
has not been so many years ago when 
people never thought of going to seaside 
resorts during the winter and spring months, 
in fact, the three summer months were the 
only ones considered advisable to spend 
by the sea. At the present time it is 
thought almost as necessary to take a child 
convalescing from an illness to the sea- 
shore in the winter and spring months as 
in the summer. 

In selecting a place of residence by the 
sea it is well to be near the surf. Places 
situated at a distance from the beach are 
never as cool as those closer to it. There- 
fore, in bringing a sick child to the shore, 
it is always advisable, especially during the 
summer months, to select a house in close 

roximity to the sea. Here the exhilarat- 
ing breeze comes directly from the ocean. 


CHANGE OF DIET 


| TLE change, if any, should be made in 

a child’s diet at the seashore. The 
advantages claimed by some authors for a 
largely marine diet have probably been 
overestimated, and much blame even has 
been attached by others to fish, oysters, 
etc., for the frequent disorders of the digest- 
ive apparatus from which children, as well 
as adults, suffer at the seashore. From my 
own experience, however, I believe that 
the acute digestive disorders are usually 
brought about by overeating, and the change 
from a home table to the great variety of 
tempting dishes which are generally to be 
found at our hotels. Thus children over 
four or five years of age going to the regu- 
lar table should be carefully watched, and 
only the plainer dishes permitted. 

Much thought should be given to the 
necessity of exercise, but children seldom 
need much urging in this respect. For 
very young children, next to the walk in 
the nurse’s arms, the drive upon the beach 
should be recommended. The perfect 
evenness of the surface renders it possible 
to take a very ill child into the open air 
frequently with the greatest benefit. It is 
never well to allow children to go out in 
the early morning without having break- 
fasted, but as soon as they have eaten let 
them be taken out, provided the sun is 
shining and the air not too cold. One of 
the best forms of exercise for sick children, 
provided they are not too weak, is playing 
in the warm, dry sand. A spot should be 
selected where the sun does not beat too 
strongly, but which is at the same time per- 
fectly dry. It is, as we all know, an un- 
ceasing source of amusement to children, 
and the harmless character of their little 
falls and romps during play often encour- 
ages them to efforts which they would not 
otherwise make. 


DRESSING AT THE SEASHORE 


HILDREN must always be dressed more 
warmly at the seashore than when in 
the city or country, for should the wind 
change while at the beach, where most of 
their time is spent, it is quickly felt, par- 
ticularly if the child be delicate. A sailor 
suit of serge or flannel, light in weight, is 
the most sensible garment a child can wear. 
Also a large hat of light straw should be 
worn, which will shield the eyes, and at 
the same time protect the face from the 
sun. The skin of some children is so deli- 
cate that any exposure to the sum will burn 
it badly. A soothing salve, such as cold 
cream, must be applied immediately, for if 
blisters form they may prove most painful. 
During a stay at the seashore it is advisa- 
ble to keep children in the open air most 
of the day, with the exception of the mid- 
day hour, when they should take their nap. 
They, as a rule, sleep more by the seashore 
than when at home, owing to the soothing 
effect of the salt air. Great care should be 
taken in the case of young babies to shield 
them from a strong breeze, which will be 
almost sure to bring on an attack of colic. 
Should the wind be high a sheltered cor- 
ner of the hotel porch is the best place 
for them, and quite as beneficial. With 
older children, of course, such precauticns 
are unnecessary. 

I have frequently heard it asserted that 
salt water does not give cold, but this is a 
great mistake. Children, however strong, 
should not be allowed to either sit or play 
on the damp sand, and even though it may 
appear dry it is much safer to have a rug 
or afghan for them to sit on. 


ADVANTAGES OF SEA BATHING 


|" is a popular belief that sea bathing is 
both strengthening and hardening, and 
there can be but little doubt that this opin- 
ion is well founded. It does not follow, 
however, that it should be indulged in by 
all children without medical advice. The 
best time for taking a child into the sea 
would doubtless be just before high tide. 
At that time the water has been somewhat 
warmed by passing over the hot sand. 
Moreover, the bathing is safer from the fact 
that the water covers a portion of the beach 
which was exposed to view a few hours 
before, and there is less risk of dangerous 
holes and quicksands. But at most seaside 
resorts it is found most convenient to bathe 
at the same hour each day, namely, at 
about eleven in the morning, thus allowing 
two or three hours for the breakfast to 
digest. A child should never be given a 
bath within two hours of any meal, and the 
reason is obvious ; while digestion is pro- 
ceeding more blood is attracted to the di- 
gestive organs in order that the process 
may be efficiently performed; but if we 
divert a portion of the blood to the surface 
of the body by the action of the cold sea 
bath, digestion is suddenly interrupted. 


LENGTH OF TIME FOR SEA BATH 


T is not wise to allow children to remain 
in the water over five minutes, and they 
should be at once taken to the bath-house, 
and not permitted to play in their wet bath- 
ing clothes on the beach. Before entering 
the water always wet the head, and if the 
sun is very hot the head should be pro- 
tected by a light straw bathing hat. If 
children are afraid of the water they should 
not be forced. The proper way is to get 
them gradually accustomed to it; have 
them dressed in their bathing clothes, and 
allow them to play on the beach, when they 
will, of their own accord, go to the water’s 
edge and gradually find their way in. Many 
children do not dread the water at all, and 
they may do much in allaying the fears of 
the more timid. Three or four sea baths a 
week are quite sufficient for even the 
strongest of children. After the bath a 
thorough rubbing down should be given, 
and the child quickly dressed, then allow- 
ing him to resume his play in a warm spot. 
There is no advantage derived from taking 
an infant into the sea, and the practice 
which is frequently seen upon our beach 
of taking babies of only a few months old, 
screaming with terror, and dipping them 
time after time under the waves seems al- 
most inhuman. It is neither necessary nor 
practicable to take children under two 
ears of age in the surf; for these the 
Sonted salt water bath is an excellent sub- 
stitute. The temperature of the water of 
this bath should be between 75 and 85 de- 
grees F., and should be followed, as after 
the surf bath, by a thorough rubbing, espe- 
cially in the region of the spine. 


WHEN TO RETURN TO THE CITY 


he conclusion let me impress this upon 
mothers: Do not, unless it is necessary, 
return too early to the city, as the little 
ones are apt to feel the change if the hot 
weather, which we usually have in Septem- 
ber, has not yet passed. Where it is possi- 
ble the first of October is early enough to 
return, and it should be barne in mind 
even after that how necessary the fresh air 
is to children, and let them be taken to the 
squares for at least two hours in the morn- 
ing and afternoon, so that they may not 
too greatly miss the pleasant freedom the 
have enjoyed during the summer. Chil- 
dren who kave been so fortunate as to spend 
the heated season at the shore are less 
liable to cold and disease in winter than 
are those less fortunately circumstanced. 








**Isn’t he pretty ?”’ 
** Call that pretty ?” 
“‘Why, Jack, you inhuman brother! Of ° 


course he is! Did you ever see a plumper, ro- 
sier, better-natured baby in your life? We feed 
him on Nestlé’s Food, and he weighs twenty 
pounds.” 

‘*What’s Nestlé’s Food?” 

‘‘ Why it’s the best food in the world. We 
thought he was going to have Cholera Infantum 
this summer, and for four days he couldn’t eat 
anything we gave him, till we tried Nestlé’s 
Food, and since then he has been as bright as 
the day islong. We think we know how to take 
care of a baby now.”’ 

‘Apparently. It makes me wish! had been 
brought up on Nestlé’s Food.” 

‘| wish you had. You would have been a 
prettier boy and a politer one, too.’’ 

(Our book ‘‘ The Baby,”’ will be sent to any one on 
request. THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York.) 


The Risk 


of carrying fine goods is part of the’ 
cost. Every time you bump a high- 
priced watch it costs you four dollars. 
Don’t you realize that you would be 
better off with an every-day watch for 
the wear and tear?—as an accurate 
jeweled timepiece, an equal in looks 
with the other, can be bought for $15 
down to $4; the new, quick-winding 
Waterbury, winds in five seconds. 
Don’t forget the name. 


All jewelers keep it: in all styles: 
Gold, filled, (14-karat,) coin- 
silver, etc. Both ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s watches. 33 
If any jeweler does not keep the Waterbury 
watches, write us. 


WATERBURY WATCH CO. 
Waterbury, Conn, ° 








ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
FOR WOMEN 


The same as for Men. Whether 
traveling or at home. Provides 
indemnity for injuries and a large 
sum for death to husband, chil- 
dren or beneficiary. Opens also 
to women a new field of profitable 
employment. Pamphlets sent. 
Women Agents Wanted. 


THE INTER-STATE CASUALTY CO. 
Nos. 62 and 64 William St., N.Y. 


Capital and Assets, $225,000 


Hot Water for Your Bath 


Mounted on brackets for station- 
ary baths and other use; also 
fitted to all our Modern Self- 
Heating Folding Bath Tubs. 

Send 2 cents for Catalogue 
illustrating 18 styles tubs, Im- 
proved Water Heater, etc. 


| Mosely Folding Bath Tub Co. 


181 J, South Canal Street 
Chicago, Iil. 


SOUVENIR POCKET AND WALL MAPS 


OF THE 


WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Compiled from actual surveys, building-plans and 
official data only. Every feature of interest and interior 
arrangement of all buildings shown, a complete guide 
in itself. Original artistic drawing on exhibition in 
Transportation building. Souvenir Pocket Maps, in 
3 colors, 25 cents. Discount to dealers and agents. 

HERMAN HEINZE, Chief Draughtsman Surveys and Grades 

Dept. W. C. E., 1113 Masonie Temple, Chicago, Il. 


LINDEN BLOOM PERFUME 


Send 4¢. for our Perfumed Souvenir Booklet, 
which will help you to choose perfumes. 

Answers to June questions: 21. Ci Spik d, Aloes. 
22. Musk. 23. It was specially consecrated to the worship of the 
Gods. 24. 17th Century. Persian Princess, Nur Jehan. 25. Jas- 
mine. 26. Lime. 27. Civet. 28. Aricuna. 29. Mile. Duchesnois. 
30. None. 

Ask your Druggist for **Linden Bloom,” or send 
us 50c. for 1 oz. bettle, delivered by mail. 
FOOTE & JENKS, Perfumers, Jackson, Michigan 
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| HAT we are going back to 
«2:4 the days of our grand- 
mothers cannot be de- 
nied, for it is illustrated 
in our very dainty under- 
wear. There wasatime 
when the use of muslin, 
or as our English cous- 
ins call it calico, was 
universal for underwear. Then we dis- 
covered the virtues of cambric, and now 
we use nainsook, printed percale, or what 
is considered most dainty of all—dotted 
Swiss muslin. This last is, of course, 
selected for skirts and nightdresses. The 
skirts are to be worn under gowns that re- 
quire a white petticoat, and the nightdresses 
are counted as possible for all seasons of 
the year. It must be added that vy fine 
cashmere, or the lightest quality of flannel 
is chosen for nightgowns to be worn during 
the winter by those who suffer from some 
ailment that makes a warm gown necessary. 
Sometimes nightdresses are made of printed 
challie, but I do not advise these as they 
will not wash well, and one’s underwear 
must always be able to stand the test of soap 
and water given toit not just once, but very 
often. 











THE FAVORED PETTICOAT 


TH petticoat which is best liked’is of silk 

trimmed with lace, of nainsook or per- 
cale with lace trimming, or of dotted muslin. 
When the muslin is used the finish consists 
of one deep and one narrow ruffle of the 
same material, the hem of which is rolled 
and sewed by hand and not by the machine. 
On a silk petticoat one may put ruffles of 
silk and lace combined, lacings of ribbon, 
and ribbon rosettes and knots, for on this 
very smart material, or on its more aristo- 
cratic cousin—brocade—the decorations 
may be very many. 

In shape the petticoats are not unlike the 
close-fitting gored skirt, though they invari- 
ably have a flare at the edge. If one is 
fortunate enough to be slender of figure no 
belt is put on these petticoats, but a drawing- 
string is run in and the fullness is kept well 
to the back. If one is inclined to be stout 
a yoke is advised in preference to a belt, 
and this yoke should be at least three 
inches indepth. This buttons, and then it is 
necessary to have a drawing-string far down 
on the skirt to keep the fullness from sag- 
ging to the front. Very few women wear 
white petticoats with anything except those 
gowns that necessitate them. And when 
they are required I advise that they should 
be either of cambric or dotted muslin, and 
the only suggestion of starch about them 
around the hem. The petticoat that rattles 
is excessively vulgar, and its existence is 
always to be deplored. 

A very elaborate white petticoat is shown 
at a shop; the fullness is gathered in by a 
casing and the nainsook extends almost 
to the knee ; below that are two ruffles, one 
a little shorter than the other, of Valenci- 
ennes lace, having above them alternate in- 
sertions of lace and broad beading through 
which is run a narrow pink ribbon. Of 
course, the fabric comes underneath these 
ruffles and is simply hemmed, but looked 
at as in the picture, the skirt properseems to 
stop where the ruffles begin. One would 
put any ribbon desired in such skirts. 

THE SHORT PETTICOAT 

Te short petticoat has not the same 
reason for existence in summer-time 
that it has during the winter, for then, of 
course, when it is of flannel or some soft 
wool stuff, its object is to keep oné warm. 
However a great many women, especially 
those who wear gowns made over silk 
foundations, wear the short petticoat, that 
is, the one reaching to just below the knees, 
and do not assume a long one with it. 
When this is the habit the short one may 
be of silk, of India linen, of cambric, or of 
rinted percale. The last is given special 
avor, and the preferred mode of develop- 
ing it, while it is pretty, is very simple. It 
has for its finish a rather full frill, scalloped 
or Vandyked at the top and bottom with 
colored cotton, and then in the casing that 
is at the top there are ribbon strings to 
match the color alike of the figure and of 
the embroidery. The silk skirts usually 
have a lace flounce set well up on them, 
for a fullness that would stand out is not 
considered desirable in short skirts. The 
India linen ones have scant ruffles of the 
same material, or else are trimmed with 
ruffles of torchon lace and groups of tuck- 
ing. The India linen is advised in prefer- 
ence to cambric because it does not rattle 
so after it has been done up, and then, too, 
it is soft and pleasant to wear. If one 
always wears a short skirt, even with a long 
one, either the percale or India linen is 
recommended as they are not as heavy as 

the silk one made with a lining. 


DAINTY LINGERIE OF TO-DAY 
By Isabel A. Mallon 









IN WHICH TO DREAM 


HE nightgown of to-day should, if beau- 
tiful apparel has any effect upon one’s 
slumbers, bring lovely dreams, for it is a 
perfect feast to the eyes, and yet, curiously 
enough, I do not believe that to make one 
is as much trouble as it used to be in the 
days when people embroidered and braided 
yokes, or set in strips of embroidery and 
tucking. The nightdress of to-day is not 
mounted ona yoke. It is invariably a sack- 
gown, which relies for its elaborate air on 
the arrangement of the neck and sleeves. 
Very often it has two deep Empire capes, 
while its full sleeves are finished with deep 
ruffles to match ; again it turns away from 
the front in wide Empire revers, carefully 
hemstitched, and its sleeves have plain cuffs 
finished in the same fashion. Very often a 
band of wide beading is put about it where 
an Empire sash would be, and ribbon is 
run through this and tied ina huge bow and 
long ends just in front, so that the effect of 
an Empire gown is obtained. 

Probably the prettiest of all nightdresses 
is that which has an absolute Empire effect. 
The material used for itis thin nainsook, 
and the sack garment is quite full; it is 
gathered in at the neck, and has a deep, 
rolling cape of fine torchon lace, which in 
front permits the neck to show in V fashion. 
Very high up isa band of torchon insertion, 
and as this is only fastened at the top and 
bottom the ribbon sash is run under it, and 
it is tied up in front just where the point of 
the Vis. The sleeves, full and high, are 
gathered in just above the wrist, finished 
with a frill of lace, and have on the outer 
edge a knot of ribbon. All nightdresses 
have as their skirt finish a plain hem, and 
they just barely reach the floor. The night- 
dresses made of dotted muslin are usually 
cut round in the neck, and have triple ruffles 
of the same material with a ribbon knot 
just in front. To people who have not 
worn them the Swiss muslin nightgown 
may seem very fragile, but ifa good quality 
of the material is gotten, and it is insisted 
that it shall not be scrubbed and rubbed as 
if it were cast iron, it will last quite as long 


* as a nainsook one. 


SOME OTHER LINGERIE 


HE small silk vest has been for a long 
time worn in place of the chemise, but 
just lately what is known as the French 
chemise is much worn, the idea being that 
in wearing it a short petticoat is not needed. 
Nainsook or any wash material desired is 
used for the chemise, which is cut round and 
rather low about the neck, has straps over 
the shoulders and reaches to quite a distance 
below the knees, being shaped to fit the 
figure, and then allowed to flare a little, so 
that the fullness of the skirt is obtained. 
The straps across the shoulders do not but- 
ton, but the garment is slipped over the 
head with the narrow love ribbons that run 
through the lace being loosened, so that 
this is possible, and then, when one wishes, 
it is drawn inat the neck tofit. Personally, 
I think the little silk shirt more comforta- 
ble, but when one tells about the underwear 
worn one must recount the newest modes. 
The drawers most liked are those known 
as the knickerbockers, very short and 
very wide, usually finished with a deep frill 
of wash net, embroidered with the white 
scallop, and having above it an inch-wide 
beading, through which is run a ribbon of 
the same width that is tied on the outer 
side. This ruffle launders extremely well, 
and will outwear the garment, unless the 
mistress of the laundry should fancy using 
too much javel/e water in her work. 


THE COMFORTABLE CORSET COVER 


|X speaking of the corset cover it may be 

said that a great many women dispense 
with it. It is claimed that taking away, as 
it certainly does, from the shape of the 
stays, it tends to make the bodice less per- 
fect in its fit. Naturaily, every woman has 
her own ideas on this subiect, but the cor- 
set cover of to-day and that of ten years 
ago are so entirely different that it may be 
doubted as to whether the argument holds 
good. In the first place it is not laden 
with trimmings, it is made to fit as closelv 
as possible, and its seams are very small 
ones, done after the fashion of a French 
hem. Sleeves are no longer noted, but if 
a cover is low in the neck a simple band 
is all that is necessary, while if it is high 
and cut out round, square or pointed, the 
shoulder portion forms all that is necessary. 
The arms’ eyes oftenest have a simple 
hem finish, very narrow and very fiat. 
Lace outlines the opening of the neck, and 
this may be drawn in with a love ribbon, 
but anything that will in any way,make a 
‘“‘bunchiness’’ is avoided. Small rl 
buttons are used for the closing, and the 
cover itself should be fitted to be a little 
longer than the stays. 


THE PROPER CORSET 


TAYS are a subject of never-ending dis- 
cussion. Personally, I believe that a 
well-fitting pair of stays are healthy and tend 
to make a woman look well, and this being 
my firm conviction, all the talk against 
them would not shake it. Remember I 
say a pair of well-fitting stays, and by that 
I mean a pair that are shaped to suit your 
body, not too high in the bust and not too 
short on the hips, and above all not too 
long in front. An idea seems to exist 
among women who are stout that very long 
stays will tend to make them look more 
slender; this is absolutely untrue. What 
they want are stays of medium length, but 
it must be remembered if one is stout that 
the flesh, if pushed down in one place will 
certainly come up in another, and tight lac- 
ing never yet made a woman look more 
slender. It simply gives her the appearance 
of being deformed by a enormous 
hips and bust and tiny waist. The medium 
stays are probably best for the general 
woman, but if one is inclined to be extreme- 
ly short or long waisted, then they should be 
gotten with a thought as to one’s natural 
figure. For summer wear very many 
women like the open net corset, but there 
are quite as many who wear those of cou- 
tille, satin or brocade during the warm 
months, exactly as they do during the 
winter. My personal experience has been 
that a cheap corset is of no use whatever ; 
it loses its shape, the bones break and it 
very soon becomes utterly worthless. It 
may interest some of my hiends to know 
that I have stays bought three years ago, 
fitted to my figure, for which I paid what 
would be considered by many women a high 
rice, and yet in not a single pair of them 
as a bone broken, nor have they lost their 
shape in any way whatever. The folly of 
getting corsets too tight is as great as that 
of getting shoes that aretoosmall. I wish 
I could make women thoroughly under- 
stand the absolute value of a good pair of 
stays suitable in shape, and the absolute 
worthlessness of those that do not fit, which 
soon break and grow shabby looking. 


THE DAINTY DRESSING SACQUE 


T® dressing sacque has grown to be an 

article of great importance, as every 
woman who knows anything at all about 
caring for her gowns realizes fully the 
value of laying the bodice aside when she 
is in her own room, and assuming the little 
jacket. Silk, dotted muslin and printed 
challies are liked for the sacques of sum- 
mer. In silk, a preference is shown for 
black if the jacket is to be worn outside of 
one’s own room; then it is made in the 
simplest fashion, has full, puffed ‘sleeves 
coming in to a deep cuff, overlaid with 
coarse white or ne 4 lace, and the only 
decoration is the flaring collar of lace 
which, of course, matches that on the cuffs. 
This collar may be round or square, as is 
most becoming. 

In muslin, the dotted Swiss really makes 
the prettiest jacket, though India linen is 
often used. The most dressy jacket is made 
sufficiently long to reach to the knees, and 
usually has a yoke and a double Watteau 
plait at the back, while the fullness is 
gathered in front to position. With this 
is worn a wide sash, but of course this sort 
of jacket can only be advised for the 
woman whose figure is slim. 

A sacque of this design that is at once 
inexpensive, and yet decidedly pretty, is 
made of dotted muslin after the Watteau 
fashion, a deep hem being the skirt finish. 
A narrow band of beading is about the 
edge of the yoke, and through this runs 
love ribbon of a pale greenshade. About 
the neck, which is cut round, is a fall of 
lace, that which is known as the ordinary 
plat, but which is soft and pretty, and on 
each shoulder is a knot of pale green rib- 
bon. A knot of ribbon fastens it at the 
throat in front ; another one is at the yoke 
edge, and about the waist is a wide beading, 
through which is run an inch-and-a-half 
ribbon that is knotted in long loops and 
ends just in front. 

For the older women who like very 
simple dressing sacques, those of India 
linen fitted to the figure slightly, having 
tucks down the front, and above the hem 
about the edge, and nae sleeves shaped 
to the arms, while the neck finish is a turn- 
over collar, are not only most comfortable, 
but as they can stand being laundered are 
most sensible. 


A FEW LAST WORDS 


] HAVE always maintained that there is 

something wrong with the woman who 
does not like dainty underwear. It is es- 
sentially a part of herself, and I cannot be- 
lieve that woman is self-respecting who 
does net have neat and becoming lingerie. 
That sounds like a very wide assertion, but 
as I have said a number of times, Iam a 

reat believer in the influence of dress, and 
if the outward visible sign in the way of frocks 
and hats affect one, how much more does 
the inward token in the way of linen influ- 
ence its wearer? Dainty needlework is so 
much liked upon the underwear of to-day 
that every girl who is deft with her needle 
can have beautiful pieces of lingerie. The 
materials used need not be expensive, but 
some care must be taken in the shaping 
and decoration if one wishes to achieve a 
very dainty undergarment. 
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DRESSING A GROWING GIRL 


By Isabel A. Mallon 
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| ‘ERE seems to be no trou- 
ble whatever in dressing 
the baby, in dressing 
the tiny girl, or dressing 
the one who is fully 
grownup. But mothers 
all over the land seem 
to find it difficult to 
dress the growing girl. 
She is the girl who was an inch shorter last 
week than she is this, and nowadays people 
don’t put tucks in girls’ frocks to rip them 
out to suit the height as they did many 
years ago. One can make the tiny tot look 

icturesque ; her frock may reach below 
er ankles, she may be gorgeous in a huge 
lace collar, and her hat may be a dream in 
the way of lace and feathers, but this will 
not do for the girl who is growing—the girl 
whose age ranges from twelve to sixteen. 
Her gown, her entire get-up must be sym- 
bolical of her manners—quiet and retiring. 

The people who have the most money, 
and buy with the best taste, fully realize 
this, while the woman foolish enough to 
dress a fourteen-year-old girl in a silk frock 
is surprised at what she calls the “‘ stingi- 
ness ’’’ of well-bred people who gown their 
daughters in wool and cotton. She is ig- 
norant enough to confound stinginess with 

ood sense. I wish every woman would 
just think over that line, because the over- 
dressing of a grown girl very often makes 
her forward in her manners, quite as often 
bold in her speech, and impertinent to 
those whom she should re- 
spect. This is absolutely 
the effect of dress, the in- 
fluence of which is much 
greater than anybody be- 
lieves. 


THE MATERIAL USED 


OR summer wear the 
materials for young 
girls’ dresses tonthatr, 
call her a young girl, nota 
miss, which is quite as 
vulgar as ‘‘a gentleman 
friend’’) are soft challies 
for gala days and flannel, 
or Sattar still, cotton 
for other 
times. Of 
course, your 
choice de- 
pends on 
where she is 
going to be. 
In the moun- 
tains a flan- 
nel dress will 
be most use- 
ful, while at 
the ordinary 
summer re- 
sort five or 
six pretty 
ginghams 
that may be 
easily laun- 
dered, or if 
she is, as 
she ought to be, a careful girl, ones that 
will not require laundering during the en- 
tire summer are in good taste. For blouse 
waists I advise the soft cheviots. 


A GOWN FOR A GIRL OF SIXTEEN 
A Nee girl of sixteen is always very near 
my heart. She doesn’t want to play 
with the children, the older girls are not 
always considerate of her, and so she 
becomes ‘‘ mother’s girl.’’ The prettiest 
frocks she has this summer will be her 
gingham ones, and they will be almost 
plain, with just a little touch of decoration 
to suggest that it won’t be very long before 
she will be out and dressed as her older 
sister is. 
For afternoon wear she has a pretty 
own, like that pictured in the seated figure 
in the illustration, made of striped gingham, 
the colors being the faint blues and pinks 
and greens that are dainty-looking, and yet 
each one so narrow that they have to come 
together to make a broad stripe to con- 
trast with the white one. The skirt, which 
reaches a little below her ankles, is slightly 
gored at the sides, but does not flare, and 
has for its finish three narrow ruffles of the 
gingham, with a heading of two rows of 
white braid. Over this is worn a blouse 
waist made of the gingham, with a turned- 
down collar, and full sleeves with turned- 
back cuffs; there comes over this a short 
zouave jacket made of white piqué: with 
square fronts, and finished all about the 
edge with tiny cotton balls. The belt isa 
white braid one fastened in front with 
a silver buckle. The hat worn with this 
costume is a dead-white sailor, with a band 
of white ribbon upon it; and the hair is 
braided, and tied with a white ribbon. 








A GOWN FOR A GIRL OF FOURTEEN 


“ee is shown in the illustration a gown 

that I consider in extremely good taste 
for a girl of fourteen. It is, of course, 
intended for what might be called her 
‘nice frock.’’ The design is an English 
one, and was thought out by one of their 
leading modistes after much consideration 
as to the ease with which it could be worn, 
while at the same time it would look de- 
cidedly smart. It belongs to a class of 
gowns almost unknown in this country, 
and which are sensibly enough called pina- 
fore frocks. The material used is a wood- 
colored cashmere, and it is decorated with 
ottoman silk the same color, the decora- 
tion really being quite simple. The gown 
has a round yoke of the silk, and gathered 
to this is the skirt portion of it, which is 
again gathered in to fit the figure at the 
waist, and then it falls below in plain, sim- 
le folds, having for its finish just a deep 
em. It is fastened with hooks to the 
waist-line, and eyes down the back. About 
the edge of the yoke is an Empire cape of 
the silk, and the sleeves are full leg-of- 
mutton ones of the silk. The collar is a 
ribbon stock matching the silk. The skirt 
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GOWNS FOR GIRLS OF TWELVE, FOURTEEN AND SIXTEEN 


is just to the ankles, and the shoes worn 
are tan-colored ones, with stockings to 
match. The hat is a large-brimmed one of 
tan-colored straw bent to suit the face, and 
having for its only decoration a large bow 
of tan-colored ribbon. The hair is braided 
very softly, not looped, but tied quite near 
the end with a very narrow black ribbon. 
Because she is going out with mamma a 
pair of tan-colored kid gloves are worn, 
and my little maiden looks a _ veritable 
little lady, for she is dressed as she should 
be. Such a frock as this may be developed 
in any wool stuff, in cheviot, or in ging- 
ham. English mothers, when making it up 
in gingham, linen, lawn or any cotton fab- 
ric, usually put drawing-strings in the waist 
fullness, and then if it is menswneey to 
launder it, they can be taken out, and the 
gown itself will be as easily ironed as an 
ordinary slip. 


THE LENGTH OF HER SKIRTS 


N OW, a little word about the length of the 

skirts ; each mother must regulate that 
by the height of her daughter. Many a girl 
of sixteen is smaller than the one of four- 
teen, but it may be taken as a general rule 
that while the girl of thirteen and twelve 
wears her dresses to her ankles, the girl of 
fourteen, fifteen and sixteen, especially if 
she be very tall, wears them just a little 
below. I can hear the dress reformers 
a sp | to this. Dress reform may be 
very well in its way, but the keeping our 
girls modest is of very much more import- 
ance, and healthfulness and modesty may 
always be combined. Skirts for girls of 
sixteen may be slightly gored, so that they 
may seem to be just on the verge of fashion, 
though not in it. 


FOR THE GIRL OF TWELVE 


CURIOUSLY enough one would dress the 

girl of twelve years with a little more 
thought as to the picturesque, and with less 
simplicity than either the girl of fourteen 
or sixteen, but one gives up elaborate laces 
and frills and frivols after a girl has passed 
ten years. A pee costume for a girl of 
twelve is that shown on the youngest girl 
in the illustration. The material used is 
white duck, and the skirt, which reaches 
to a little above the ankles, is made with 
as much simplicity as a tailor skirt would 
be, and has absolutely no trimming. With 
this is worn a blouse of white China silk, 
plaited and quite full, and over it is a 
mannish-looking jacket of the duck, double- 
breasted and closing with large white pearl 
buttons. The belt is of tan-colored leather 
with the ordinary pes clasp. The hair 
is cut in an artistic bang at the front and 
sides, and falls loose about the head. The 
hat is a large Empire one of leghorn with 
a band of tan-colored velvet about it, and 
three sprigs of mignonette standing up just 
in front from between the stiff bows. 

Piqué and ducking, the first of which is 
somewhat aaer in weight than the last, 
are much like: ‘or young girls. These 
materials can be gotten in a tan shade that 
does good service for every-day wear, 
while the white is, of course, for great 
occasions. I would like to say that where 
a growing girl is very slender the blouse 
and jacket effect will be found to take 
away from her look of angularity, and to 
give her a little grace. I think many a 
sensitive and high-strung girl has suffered 
agonies by being laughed at because of her 
boniness when she was in that growing 
stage, seeming all legs and arms and cor- 
ners, aS young puppies are. 


ABOUT HER HAIR 


T® extremely young girl 

oftenest has a fluffy 
bang, which must not be 
frizzed, and her hair hang- 
ing loose, but the older girl 
has her hair either brushed 
back from her forehead or 
parted, and then braided 
and looped as she may 
fancy. Personally, I would 
advise the parting of the 
hair, as that will tend to 
make it grow a little lower 
on the face, and this is, of 
course, always to be de- 
sired. Hairpins of all 
kinds should be avoided, 
and the hair should be given 
the same opportunity to 
grow that the girl herself 
has. It should be kept 
perfectly clean, being thor- 
oughly washed about every 
two weeks, and much brush- 
ing should be given it. A 
comb that is soft and which 
is, at the same time, coarse, 
should be used upon it in 
preference to a finer one. 
It is brushing and brushing 
and brushing that the hair 
wants to make it beautiful 
and glossy and a veritable 
crown of glory. The comb 
should only be used to 
divide the hair, or if it 
should get tangled to 
straighten it out preparatory 
to agood brushing. Before 
retiring the hair should be 
well brushed and _ loosely 
braided so that it may not 
become tangled. 


A FEW LAST WORDS 


LWAYS insist that her hair ribbon shall 
match in color her gowns, and the 
trimming on her hats. 

Try to arrange her wardrobe so that she 
may always harmonize as to color. 

Teach her that her gowns should be care- 
fully brushed and cared for, that her ruf- 
fles should be spotless, that her shoes should 
be perfect as to tie or button, and that her 
gloves should be neatly folded and laid 
away, with her hat and coat, when she re- 
turns from school, church or promenade. 

If she is careful of her small belongings 
she will always appear like a little gentle- 
woman, and you will have reason to feel 
proud of the little daughter whom you have 
so successfully trained in habits of neatness, 
order and harmony. 

And you who are a mother should pay 
particular attention to this growing girl of 
yours ; keep her as young as you can, and 
while you are dressing her body properly, 
be able to meet with proper answers, by 
which I mean sensible and satisfying ones, 
all the questions which she may ask you. 
Her mind is ex oy with her body, and 
she is eager to learn about everything. Be 
ready to inform her; and will you, my dear 
general woman, keep this girk of yours as 
close as poset to yourself? nd, for 
her sake, keep yourself young and enthu- 
siastic, so that she may find in you the 
most attractive of companions. Then I am 
sure she will not get false ideas about the 
world at large, and you can make her 
“your young daughter’’ for as long as 
you desire. And that, I can assure you, is 
a very great charm in the growing girl—al- 
most the greatest one that she can possess. 
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KID GLOVES 


FREE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 





We have an interesting exhibit at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, consisting 
of a bevy of Young Ladies and a flock of 
Goats, so arranged that it is difficult to 
count them. 

As an inducement to have people see the 
display, and to advertise Foster’s Kid 
Gloves, we will send, free of charge, one 
pair of our best Kid Gloves to any reader 
of THE LApIEs’ HoME JOURNAL who may 
deposit in a box stationed to receive the 
same, at the exhibit in the 


Manufactures’ Building 
Gallery, Section G, No. 75, 


this blank, giving name and address, with 
correct number of Young Ladies or Goats 
represented. 


Name 


SUSE DESI EA... ccc Color destred..............0 


Number of Young Ladies represented. 


Oe XT) Ya 
Number of Goats represented. I 
Te Estimated ooccceccccccccooee 


In case you are unable to count them 
please estimate the number represented. 

We shall in any event, distribute free of 
charge, for trial, at least five thousand pairs 
of our best Kid Gloves. If we do not receive 
enough correct answers, the names will be 
decided by lot and Gloves forwarded imme- 
diately after the close of the Exposition. 


FOSTER, PAUL & CO., 


Manufacturers, 
New York City; 
Grenoble, France ; Berlin, Germany. 
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The finest Florentine Orris, richly 
impregnated with the fresh 
lotion odor of 
Permeates laces, handkerchiefs, 
stationery, etc., With allthefresh, 
delicious f! nee of the flower. 
Unrivaled for its strength, deli 
cacy and lasting sweetness. 
In a beautiful decorated quar- 
pound ket. By mail, 25c. 
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THE GIRL WHO GOES TO COLLEGE 
By Anna Robertson Brown 


IN FOUR ARTICLES—SECOND ARTICLE : 


ii 


AFTER SHE GETS THERE 
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AFELY settled in college the 
first question to decide witl 
be the question of prece- 
dence. Which duties shall 
rank first? This needs a 
quick, sharp, positive de- 
cision at the very outset of 
college life. College work 
is ceaseless, absorbing, ex- 
After one gets fully into it there is 





citing. 
no time to look backward or around; one 


must rush headlong. Every day there are 
more calls on one’s time than can be easily 
attended to. Some general rule must be 
adopted as to which of these things one 
should undertake, and in what order they 
should be put through. The vital mistake 
of girls who break down is made just here. 
They have either drifted along without any 
such decision or they have made a wrong 
one. 
WHICH SHALL RANK FIRST 


TWO things arise before the student: 
Health — study. Which shall rank 
first? A girl should have both, and in gen- 
erous measure, but the way to get both is 
to choose health first. That means that 
when Latin conflicts with sleep, geometry 
with exercise, and Greek with meals— 
under ordinary circumstances, sleep, exer- 
cise and food should come first: I think 
all thoughtful mothers will agree with me 
here—I hope most professors will. How 
often I have heard girls say: ‘I ought to 
take a walk this afternoon, but I simply 
must do this problem !’” Must you? Think 
back into a far eternity to the time when 
your life was being ideally planned for 
you by infinite wisdom; what was prob- 
ably laid down for you as the one right 
thing to do this special hour? It settles 
many conflicts very quickly, just asking, 
What did God think out for me long ago? 

The next claims are: Home—study. 
College we may have always with us by 
choosing it, but home we have not always 
just as now. Death and change are ever 
at its door. There is no love like the home 
love ; no duties outrank the home duties. 
Lessons should never interfere with the 
regular letters to be written home, and all 
remembrances and remittances should not 
only be appreciated, but affectionately ac- 
knowledged at once. Other claims are: 
Kind deeds—study. There is time to be 
thoughtful, generous and obliging. Help- 
fulness, self-sacrifice and love are of more 
avail than much learning. Last but not 
least: Devotion—study. 

‘But I thought colleges were for study !’’ 
you exclaim. ‘‘If we do all these things 
first we shall never get a minute for work. 
We shall fail in all our lessons.’’ That is a 
very great mistake. You will have time for 
those lessons, and you will be able to get 
them quickly and well. Integrity has com- 
pensations. Character is no laggard. 


HOW TO KEEP WELL AT COLLEGE 


Om brief hints can be given in this 
paper. Each girl can work them out 
pusecey in her course. One hint is to 
ook carefully after the light, heat and air 
of your rooms. Dark or stuffy rooms make 
headaches. Ventilation is an art. Some 
girls need sunny rooms ; others, who have 
to take special care of their eyes, ought to 
have aclear north light. Conscientious use 
of the eyes is essential ; if they give out, 
work must come to a standstill. Some ex- 
cellent students never open a book at night. 
Unusually long walks, too much excite- 
ment, too much tennis or rowing, and 
too much running up and down the long 
corridors are all hurtful. Care is nec- 
essary in athletics, though the most fatal 
mistake of all is to take too little exercise 
or diversion. The rule is to try never to 
use up more strength in a day than one 
has on hand. Nature keeps a bank ac- 
count; she cashes our daily allowance 
cheerfully enough, but when we begin to 
borrow she extorts usury. Loss of sleep 
rebounds. When there is an unusual pres- 
sure of work it is far better to retire earlier 
to gain vigor to meet it next day, than to 
sit up late and rise early. The gymnasium 
is a good resort for very bad weather. 
Fatigue should be followed by prompt rest ; 
it is not wise to go to classes when over- 
tired or ill. The nervous strain may be 
lessened by attending to certain necessary 
claims, shopping and dentistry, for instance, 
entirely in vacations; help may be hired 
for heavy packing ; and a determined effort 
to take life quietly and to gain repose of 
manner and serenity of mind will do won- 
ders. As to worry, it is foolish. Some 
one has trulysaid, ‘‘To worry is as wicked 
as to steal.’’ 





Eprtror’s Note—This series of articles was com- 
menced in the July, t issue by Anna Robertson 
Brown. Si copies a ¥ y JOURNAL may be 
had at Ten Cents each, by addressing THE LaprEs’ 
Home Journat, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SELF-SUPPORT AT COLLEGE 


T= instances in which a girl has suc- 
ceeded in entirely supporting herself 
are very rare. I think she ought not to try 
to. Acollege course, just as it stands, is 
enough for any girl, however strong, to at- 
tempt to carry. Extra calls on her strength 
are very apt to make her break down. 
Most colleges offer scholarships, awarded 
by faculty option, by competitive exami- 
nation or by the giver, but they are, of 
course, too limited in number to be gener- 
ally available. But there are several ways 
in which a girl may provide for a part of her 
expenses. She may borrow money, with 
the understanding that it is to be repaid 
from the salary received in teaching after 
graduation; and some girls study and teach 
alternate years. Tutoring and prizes for 
scholarship may be male to help, and 
reading or writing by the hour, copying, 
mending, office-work, cataloguing, drawing 
and other technical work for the scientific 
departments, library work and assistance in 
the laboratories ; but such work is often at 
a serious risk to scholarship or health, or 
both. 
THE BEST WAY TO STUDY 


HERE is a right way and a wrong way to 
study. The wrong way is to dread 
examinations. The right way is to study 
enthusiastically, steadily and to the point. 
Enthusiasm is inspiring, and when well- 
directed, one of the most efficient things 
in the world. I would go through college 
with an eager enjoyment of both work and 
play, breasting every cold wave that would 
beat it down. I would not grow to look 
tired, ennuied, or even too judicial. Never 
give up anything that is hard to do; it 
makes fibre and gives grip to do hard 
things. As for studying to the point get 
the vital principle involved in each day’s 
lessons or lecture, finish up only essential 
details, and let the rest of the task go tothe 
four winds. All college work should be 
carefully systematized ; conditions, if any, 
should be worked off as quickly as possi- 
ble ; one should plan to have studies alter- 
nate, and impossible things should not be 
undertaken. The college libraries should 
be used freely ; absolute attention should 
be given in class and study hours; tabular 
views should be drawn up to fix lines of 
thought in mind, and all note-books and 
collections should be kept up to time. 
Once behindhand at college the Eumenides 
pursue. 
THE CHOICE OF ELECTIVES 
WHEN a girl chooses an elective she 
sketches in outline her future life. 
What she is forced to do counts little. 
What she wills to do is a lasting event. I 
would not try to specialize in college. 
Leave that for Europe or your M. A. 
Choose the electives which your judgment 
tells you will give you, on the whole, the 
broadest outlook on life and the most per- 
fectly-balanced mental discipline. Ameri- 
can colleges, as a rule, are not intended to 
give a girl minute proficiency in one or 
two studies alone; they are planned for a 
generous and humane culture—to give a 
bird’s-eye-view of the universe, not facility 
in drawing a few county maps. The more 
branches you do not take in college the nar- 
rower your sympathies will be apt to be. I 
would get interested in everything, then life 
can never bore you or catch you unpre- 
pared. This does not mean be superficial. 
It means learn elementary principles thor- 
oughly, but keep a wide range of subjects 
in hand and the love of humanity at heart. 
Whether one should attempt to take 
music or art during a college course must 
be decided, I think, in the case of each 
separate girl. The colleges provide for 
these subjects in one of three ways—by al- 
lowing them to stand as ordinary electives, 
by arranging that they may be taken in ad- 
dition to the college work, and by requir- 
ing, when taken, a five years’ course. 


DANGERS OF COLLEGE LIFE 


"aes dangers can be packed into a very 

short paragraph. One is the danger 
of becoming morbid. Strange and sad 
roblems of human life inevitably come wu 
or consideration in the course of one’s col- 
lege studies, and the habit of introspection 
grows. I would not brood upon these 
problems nor stop long to analyze one’s 
self. Many of such problems will never 
touch your own lives, nor the circle of their 
influence ; if they should come, strength, 
sense and ability to meet them will be given. 
I.think there is much unnecessary writing 
and discussion in college classes and so- 
cieties along quite morbid lines. Cheery 
thinking and deep thinking are one; the 
truly great are not only heroic but joyous 
in ideals. Other dangers are from bad 
books or companions, sentimentality, and 
a growing indifference to home ties. 


THE COLLEGE CLASS 


S the class organization a waste of time? 
Not at all. By all means anene to it. 
It is a chain which unites the members in 
loving interest for a lifetime. There is 
nothing quite like ‘‘ our class.’’ Class-pins, 
class-trees, class-colors, class-ivy and class- 
honors are not foolishness. coat represent 
something real, permanent, ideal—a unique 
friendliness of relation. I would cultivate 
a vivid, warm class spirit, and take part 
loyally in class affairs. Though every class 
contains members who cannot be congenial 
to each other one should try to treat every 
classmate not only with courtesy, but with 
sincere good-will. Really, it is only the 
half-way refined girl who can ever be snob- 
bish or rude to a classmate; the gentle 
little lady is equally considerate to all. 


SOCIAL LIFE AT COLLEGE 


“TERE is one point that I purposely passed 

by in the opening paragraph of this 
paper. It was society—study. I would 
rank these side by side. There are two 
extremes of college life to be avoided. One 
is the all-play and no-work course; the 
other, equally objectionable, is the all-work 
and no-play. No girl can go through col- 
lege without doing work, and hard work at 
that ; but an occasional girl somehow slides 
through more easily than she ought, to the 
great discredit of the college standard. But 
the ‘‘hide-bound pedant,’’ whose soul is 
made up of dictionaries and diagrams, is 
far more disagreeable and just as ineffect- 
ive. If a girl is pretty or specially popular 
—-just the one to receive and usher, get up 
‘*teas,’’ tableaux and garden-parties, or is 
so active that she is the life of the tennis- 
matches, the boating-crews or the gymna- 
sium—that is the girl who is in danger of 
spending all the vitality of her college life in 
these directions, and of wasting energies 
that might have made her a well-rounded, 
symmetrically-developed woman. Not for 
worlds should she give up all these viva- 
cious activities ; only let her see that they 
fill the just proportion in her life, being 
used as right recreation after her hard work 
is done. On the other hand, there is the girl 
who feels herself hopelessly shy, awkward 
and out of place in these festivities, and 
who makes up her stern, hurt mind that 
she can never acquire the ease, grace and 
dainty elegance of the social favorite, and 
that she will, therefore, give her time and 
attention to her books and make a success 
of them alone. She ought not to make a 
mistake such as this ; both sides of life are 
necessary for the highest and readiest use- 
fulness. Whichever side one has by nature 
the other may be, to a degree at least, ac- 
quired. One object of college training is 
to’ promote this double activity. I would 
master, as quickly as possible, the special 
college etiquette. This is an entirely un- 
written law, but is held binding. I would 
be sociable and very slow to take offense. 
Antipathies are unwise, and there is no 
time to waste in envious or unkind thoughts. 
College is a place of give and take; if one 
is conceited or arrogant, or careless of the 
rights, privileges and feelings of others, 
she will find her surroundings uncomforta- 
ble. Butthere is no personality that cannot 
become vividly attractive and magnetic 
through sincere kindliness of heart. 

I would make friends; the friendships 
formed at college are very lasting and deep. 
But be generous in friendship. Girls that 
make constant demands upon each other’s 
time and strength, that are unhappy when 
parted by necessary duties, and that are 
jealous of the least sign of affection to any 
one else are not true friends. Each of us 
owes sympathy, courtesy and service to a 
wide circle. How may we dare try to 
monopolize any other life, however dear? 
Girls whose attitude toward the members 
of the faculty is either indifferent or hostile 
make a great mistake ; it is a privilege to 
make friends among them. Their personal 
interest and affection are not only helpful 
in college, but often an inspiration for life. 


RECREATION IN COLLEGE LIFE 

\ 7 HEN work is done, or the time for rec- 
reation has come, I would go in for 
all reasonable fun. Tennis, battledore and 
shuttlecock, boating with the floats and re- 
attas, nearly every kind of party that has 
n devised, and operettas, plays, farces, 
musicales, pantomimes and suppers make 
up the usual college _—. To hear of the 
social affairs of a single year one would im- 
agine college life to be one huge jollification. 
In addition to these things there are 
the intellectual amusements—the literary, 
Greek-letter, and scientific and musical so- 
cieties, and the current concerts and lec- 
tures—the latter being really an education 
in themselves. It is well to go to these ; 
only a ‘‘dig’’ will stay away from supposed 
lack of time. And our leading colleges are 
now centres of both intellectual and social 
significance in the world at large. Artists, 
musicians, authors, bishops. deans, profes- 
sors, poets, travelers, men of science and 
ae are entertained there, and 
ring thither their best gifts. Meeting them 
will be a memorable experience. I need 
add but a word: I would be the soul of 

honor ; I would keep the college rules. 





Epitor’s NoTE—Miss Brown’s third paper in the 
series of “‘ The Girl Who Goes to College” will a 
pear in the next (September) JouRNAL, and will 
entitled ‘‘ Hints for Work that Tells.” 
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GUST is one of the 
most delightful 
months of the entire 
season in the flower- 
garden if a preper 
selection of plants 
was make in_ the 
spring, and they have 
been well cared for 
since planting. Many 
of the annuals will be at ber best, espe- 
cially Sweet Peas, Poppies and Petunias, if 
the old flowers have Bonn cut off as soon 
as they began to fade, thus preventing the 
e— from forming seed. If this has not 
een done it is not likely there will be 
many flowers. Plants will not bloom much 
after the seeds form. 


SUMMER-BLOOMING BULBS 
UMMER-BLOOMING bulbs like the Glad- 
iolus will be coming into flower in fine 
form, if proper treatment has been given 
‘them. Nothing available for the flower- 
garden is superior to this plant. It is of 
the easiest cultivation, blooms with great 
freedom and very profusely, if given half 
a chance to do so, and the richness and 
variety of its colors are simply wonder- 
ful. Of late several varieties of a nearly 
pure white have been introduced, and from 
these the colors range through all shades 
of red, crimson, cherry and rose to violet, 
lilac, mauve and pale yellow, with such odd, 
strange markings and combinations of 
colors in the same flower that one wonders 
where the end isto be. What the Geranium 
is to the window garden the Gladiolus is to 
the outdoor garden. For cutting we have 
few better flowers. Cuta stalk on which 
but half the buds are developed and put it 
in water, which should be changed daily, 
at which time a bit of the lower part of the 
stalk should be cut off, and the buds will 
go on growing asif nothing had happened, 
until hee developed. Few other flowers 
will do this. Rich effects can be produced 
in church decoration with this plant. It is 
a good plan to have a bed somewhere in 
the background of the garden to cut from, 
leaving the flowers: on the plants in the 
front yard to brighten that portion of the 
home lot. Do not make the mistake of 
combining any and every thing green with 
this flower, when used for vases. The fact 
is, there is almost nothing with which it 
combines satisfactorily. The best green I 
have ever used with it is furnished by the 
roadside Sweet Flag, and other plants of that 
class, whose foliage resembles that of the 
Gladiolus in form. 


IN WARM, DRY WEATHER 

T this season of the year we are pretty 
sure to have a spell of very hot, dry 
weather, and plants suffer greatly from it, 
and, if it is protracted, they often cease to 
bloom, and when they do that it is prac- 
tically the end of the season with them, 
as but few will recover from the effect 
later on, when rain comes. To avoid these 
results, and continue the beauty of the 
garden, water should be given freely and 
regularly as long as needed. Intowns and 
villages where connection can be made 
with water-works this will be an easy thing 
to do, but in the small places and the 
country it often involves a great amount 
of labor. Still, those who love flowers 
and do not want to give them up just yet, 
will be willing to put themselves to a good 
deal of trouble in order to tide them over 
this critical period. Water at night, so that 
the sun wiil not cause the moisture to evap- 
orate before it has had a chance to get to 
the roots of the plants, as it will if watering 
is done in the morning. Instead of using 
a watering-pot with a spray nozzle, use one 
with a spout simply, as that will allow you 
to apply the water in a stream about the 
base of the plants, thus getting enough 
water where it is needed to do good, which 
would not be the case if you were to sprinkle 
it over the surface of the ground in a spray. 
Much of the pleasing effect of your plants 
will depend on cieanliness, therefore, use 
the sprinkler on the foliage to wash off the 
dust which will always accumulate in dry- 
weather seasons. Pansies will not be doing 
much at this season. They are ‘“ biding 
their time.’’ As soon as the weather gets 
cooler and moister they will take on new 
life, and from that time on to cold weather 
they will do good work, if not too old. If 
they happen to be old plants much can be 
done toward securing good flowers from 
them by going over the plants carefully and 
cutting off all weak growth. This will lead 
to a production of new branches, on which 
fine flowers will be borne, though not with 
such profusion as from young plants. If 
there are strong and healthy seedlings in 
the bed remove them to some corner at 
once, where they will have a chance to be- 
come well established before cold weather. 





MIDSUMMER IN 
By Eben E. Rexford 


THE GARDEN 





THE STATELY DAHLIA 


AHLIAS at the North generally come into 
~ bloom so late in the season that they 
give but little satisfaction. But if started 
early in the season, and the ground in which 
they are planted is rich, and kept mellow 
and quite wet, they will begin to bloom 
this month, and from now on until the com- 
ing of frost the Vp me will be sights worth 
seeing. The old double varieties are very 
showy, but I much prefer the single and 
semi-double varieties. Their flowers are 
less formal, and display themselves more 
effectively, as their stems are longer. For 
lanting where it is desirable to hide a 
ence, or to form ascreen, this is one of the 
best plants we have, as it grows to a height 
of from five to seven feet in a season, and 
forms a thick mass of foliage. The single 
and semi-double sorts are excellent for cut- 
ting. They will be found very useful for 
producing rich and strong color-effects in 
church and room decoration. The bright 
yellows will light a room wonderfully, and 
the dark maroons will help bring about 
that subdued effect which so many women 
are fond of producing in their parlors, if a 
strong light is kept out. But let the sun 
shine on them, and these same maroons 
will glow like fire. The pale, soft pinks 
are charming for decorative purposes where 
a bright, cheerful effect is desired, either by 
themselves or in combination with the 
white kinds. Both Dahlias and Gladioluses 
should be fastened to stakes or some support 
which will prevent their being blown over 
by sudden and strong winds. I find wires 
stretched on short, stout stakes set firmly 
in the ground most satisfactory for the 
Gladiolus, as they are not noticeable at a 
little distance. 


EVER-BLOOMING ROSES 
EA and other ever-blooming Roses will 
not be likely to give many flowers just 
at this time, and those they do give will be 
small and inferior in all ways, but as soon 
as the hot season is over they, like the 
Pansies, will take on fresh vigor, and after 
that you will find them the most charming 
flowers in your garden. Those who have 
not tried them do not know what they have 
lost. I would not willingly be without a 
good-sized bed of these Roses. I depend 
on them for flowers for the house, the but- 
tonhole and corsage, and as gifts to my 
friends, and they never disappoint me if I 
give them the care I know they require. 
The soil should be kept free from weeds, 
the ground mulched during the hot weather 
with grass-clippings from the lawn, and the 
branches be cut back well from time to time. 
These things done, you will find your plants 
putting upstrong, newshoots in late August, 
and every one of these shoots will be tipped 
with buds. Each season the cold weather 
comes and finds my Tea-Roses full of flowers 
and buds without number. If one will take 
the trouble to cover the plants with large 
boxes, or something of that kind, when a 
severely cold night comes along in early 
November, it is possible to tide the plants 
over until the coming of snow, and a hand- 
ful of Roses close on the edge of winter 
will afford almost as much delight to the 
lover of beautiful flowers as the finding of 
a clump of Hepaticze and Trilliums afford 
the children in spring. 


CARE OF THE BORDER PLANTS 


|F you have border plants that require 
transplanting this fall now is the time 
to be getting ready for them. Decide on 
where you will put them, and then spade up 
the soil well to the depth of at least a foot. 
Work into it a liberal quantity of old and 
thoroughly-rotten manure. Do this the 
present month, but do not transplant your 
plants before the middle of September if 
the weather is warm and dry. In taking 
them up cut about them with a sharp spade 
in such a manner as to not injure the roots, 
and lift them out of the ground carefully 
before dividing them. With a little care 
and patience most plants can be broken 
apart without damaging them. . Never go 
at them as I have seen some persons & 
and cut down through a bunch of roots 
with a spade as if you were cutting off a 
slice of bread. This always injures the 
plant greatly, and leaves a great quantity 
of roots exposed with bleeding surfaces 
which may heal over, and which may decay, 
according to conditions which prevail a 
little later on. If the conditions are not 
favorable such plants very often die, and 
if they do not die they go into winter quar- 
ters in such a weakened condition that they 
come out in spring in a very feeble shape, 
and it will take them all the season to re- 
gain the health they ought not to have lost. 
By separating them carefully they need not 
receive a check, and next season they will 
be in a condition to flower as freely as if 
nothing had been done to them. 


THE GARDEN AND THE LAWN 


BY all means keep the garden and lawn 
neat and clean. No matter how fine 
your flowers are they will not appear to the 
est advantage if the grass and paths are 

littered with faded flowers and fallen leaves. 
Neatness is one of the true gardener’s most 
important virtues. He will aim to keep 
his domain as neat as the tidy housekeeper 
keeps her parlor. Most shrubs will have 
done flowering long ago, but the Hydrangea 
Paniculata Grandiflora, one of our very 
best hardy shrubs, will be just coming into 
flowernow. Every garden ought to include 
aclump of this plant. I say clump, mean- 
ing by that that several plants should be 
used instead of one. If they areset about 
two feet apart—possibly three is better 
where the soil is rich enough to give a strong 
growth—in a semi-circular form, a fine 
effect is secured. They will form a solid 
bank of foliage, against which the great 
clusters of white flowers show to grand 
effect. No such results can be secured 
where the plants are set singly. 

Among the vines nothing gives better 
satisfaction during the latter part of summer 
than the Clematis. Jackmanii, with its 
enormous  violet-purple flowers, often 
blooms during the entire season. The new 
C. Paniculata is destined to be one of the 
most popular plants of recent introduction. 
It is a very free, rampant grower, and pro- 
duces wonderful crops of white flowers. 
It is more floriferous than our native variety, 
if such a thing is possible. 


TAKING UP THE PLANTS 


|F you have plants in the open ground that 

you intend to make use of in the house 
next winter begin to make preparations 
for taking them up next month. Get soil 
together for potting purposes. Obtain the 
best loam you can, and add to it turfy mat- 
ter scraped from the bottom of sods turned 
over in the roadside or in old pastures. 
Cut deep enough to obtain all the grass- 
roots, as these will decay and furnish a rich 
vegetable matter that is almost equal to 
leaf-mould, andis the best possible substitute 
for it for those living away from the woods. 
To these add some sharp sand, and then 
mix them all well. This will give you a 
soil in which nearly all plants will grow 
finely. Pickup broken crockery and pound 
it into bits about an inch square, for drain- 
age. Wash your old pots well, both inside 
and out. Use a stiff brush to scrub off the 
mould and fungus from them. If new ones 
are used be sure to put them in a tub of 
water for aday or two before using them. 
Unless this is done they will draw most of 
the moisture out of the soil, so porous are 
they at first, and the plants will suffer in 
consequence. A week or ten days before 
taking up your plants take a sharp spade 
and cut about your plants. Leave about 
as much earth inside the cut made as will 
fill the pot you intend to use for the plant. 
The reason for doing this is that new roots 
will be put forth to take the place of those 
cut off, and these will be formed inside the 
ball of earth in which the plant stands, and 
when you come to lift it you will havea 
quate of working roots for the plant to 

raw nutriment from at once. 


SOME GENERAL HINTS 


D? not put off potting plants intended 
for winter use until frost is at hand, 
for, if this is done, you will be pretty sure 
to take them up in such a hurry that the 
work will not be well done. Choose a 
pleasant day for it, and, nang everything 
in readiness, go to work deliberately and 
carefully, and take your time for it, slight- 
ing nothing. Chrysanthemums in the open 
ground should be given constant attention. 
Break off all the shoots and suckers that 
form about the base of the old plants. 
Keep the branches well supported to pre- 
venttheir being broken. Remove all dying 
leaves as soon as seen. Do not pinch back 
any after the middle of the month. See 
that they never suffer from lack of water. If 
they do you might as well leave them in the 
ground, for they receive such a check from 
getting dry at the roots that they seldom 
amount to anything. Some wait until buds 
are pretty well developed before lifting 
these plants, but I think it advisable to pot 
them as soon as buds begin to set. If this 
rule is followed it will be necessary to lift 
some varieties this month. Put all newly- 
potted plants in the shade for a week or 
more, and shower well every evening. 

It is well at this season to think over and 
make preparation for any changes that may 
seem desirable in the arrangement of the 
border, and it will not be amiss to look 
ahead to next spring, and decide what 
changes shall be made then that can be led 
up to by carefully-planned and systematic 
fall work. One reason why so much poor 
work is done in the garden is that no plans 
are made until it is absolutely necessary that 
something should be done, and then all is 
hurry and confusion, and plants, beds and 
borders are arranged in a haphazard fash- 
ion that is always unsatisfactory. Go at 

arden work as the farmer goes at his work 
or the season, by deciding on what you 
want done before it is necessary to do it, 
and then take time to do it well. 





Epitor’s NotE—Mr. Rexford’s answers to his 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Floral Helps and 
Hints,”’ will be found on page 30 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 
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these goods, send us his name 
and a2-cent stamp and we will 
send you sample package. 
Ss. H. CHILDS COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Household Jewel 


Egg Beater Drink Mixer 
Ice Cream Freezer 7 
All in one. Only one with tight By 
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fitting cover, keeping contents ab- l= \3 
Price, $1.00. ; - 
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solutely clean. Ps 
Manufactured by 


The Gravity Twine Box Co. 
24 Seuth Water Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


A Columbian A 
Souvenir Cookery 
PF Over 350 oe. — A nate 
=) Managers of t orld’s umbian Ex- 
av — with pate me senounes _—- 
ly) contributor. ortraits o y Mana- 
~), ; gers in gee —ee, 258 
ce? BS ages, wide margin, bound in Span- 
fe =G FF fat'coiors, in cloth, mailed for $1.50. 
Author's edition, silk binding, $3.00. 
o eas Aceyts Wantep 

J umbian Au Cookery Book 
if 9u1 Satna Bing, Chleage 


HE EVERET I RAISIN 

SEEDER what every | house- 

wife wants; child can use it: 
seeds a pound of raisins in less than 
10 minutes; rant todo 
the work. By mail to any 
address, 15 cents. Agent §:> 
wanted, young or old. 
EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., 
383 Wash. St., Boston, R. 24. 


COLUMBIA CASINO COMPANY 


CHICAGO, May 1.—We take pleasure in stating that 
Burnett’s 



























but the best. Respectfully, H. A. WINTER, 
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interchange of ideas among JOURNAL readers. 


Address all letters to MRS. LYMAN ABBOTT, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 421-427 


Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


HE tributes of praise 
with which story and 
poem abound for the 
successful wife and 
mother must fill her 
heart with happy 
pride. How man 
tales we read in whic 
the wife has been the 
strength and stay of her husband in busi- 
ness disaster, the thrifty wife who,.in time 
of prosperity, saved bank bills and brought 
them out just in season to save them all 
from ruin, who, when the head of the house 
lost health and courage, took the direction 
of the financial affairs and guided them 
through storm to a safe harbor. How 
many memoirs describe how the widowed 
mother supported and educated her large 
family of children and saw them become 
famous leaders in important departments 
of life, and picture a frail woman rising 
above every obstacle and carrying her en- 
tire family on her own strong wings through 
clouds and storm to security and peace. 





* % 
* 


O read and hear these things must be 
pleasant to any woman if they mirror her 
life; if she can say, ‘‘I, too, have been the 
inspiration of my husband and children; I 
have known what to do and have done it 
with a vigor which conquered everything.”’ 
But to the woman who o~ failed, who has 
not been able, though she longed for noth- 
ing so much, to carry her husband through 
disaster by her brave soul, her wise and 
yrudent mind and her strong and capable 
ody ; if she has not been able to inspire 
in her children a noble enterprise so that 
every advantage was seized, if she has seen 
them fall into evil ways from which she 
would have given her life to keep them, 
then the recounting of the triumphs of other 
women add pain to her disappointments, 
and tempt her to take all the responsibility 
of every shortcoming in her husband and 
children and to let go of life in despair. 
x x 
x 

| CANNOT doubt (I wish I might) that there 
are many who meet in this quiet corner of 
our ena whose bread is seasoned with 
the bitterness of their own imagined failure. 
They feel that they have been ‘‘in the way,”’ 
that another would have served the home 
more wisely, if not more devotedly, and 
that the result of errors and incapacity must 
go on accumulating in the years to come, 
and it seems useless to try any longer. But 
this despondency is wrong—far worse than 
any other mistake of the past. While you 
indulge it you cannot read either the past or 
the future correctly. You have not reached 
the end and do not know what it will be. 
There is but one thing sure to bring to you 
and yours irretrievable disaster, and that is, 
to give up hope. Hope is absolutely neces- 
sary to insure faithfulness in to-day’s work, 
and no matter what ill-success you may 
think you have had in the past, you may 
turn it into success by what you do to-day. 
Do not look for appreciation now, do not 
fancy that the expressions of countenance 
or speech which you now see and hear in 
the common intercourse of the home, are 
the real measure of your husband’s and 
children’s judgment of you. You think 
they are careless of your opinions and do 
not heed your wishes. Your memoir, when 
it shall be written, will, perhaps, be as rich 
in its tributes to your faithfulness as any 

you have read. 


*  * 
* 


Witt you kindly give a remedy for the poison of 
poison ivy? Mrs. W. 

It has been suggested somewhere that, as 
children are the greatest sufferers from this 
noxious plant, they should early be taught 
the difference between the harmless ivy and 
the poisonous variety. As the leaves of 
the latter grow in clusters of three, and 
those of the former in clusters of five, it 
might be well to teach our little ones that 
it is only safe to gather the brilliant clusters 
when the number of leaves upon them cor- 
respond with the number of fingers upon 
the human hand. The following cures for 
the poisoned skin resulting from contact 
with poison ivy are simple and efficacious : 
Procure some Raves of the common weed 
plantain, wash them thoroughly, and boil 
with some beef or mutton ~ i for an 
hour; set aside to cool, and with the salve 
thus made, anoint the affected surfaces 
freely. The other remedy is equally good : 
Take the leaves of night-shade, bruise them 
in sweet cream and wash the poisoned 
parts with the green cream. 


AST night, as the setting sun was mak- 
ing the retreating storm clouds glorious 
with gorgeous color, I sat watching the 
wonderful scene by the side of a worn and 
lonely ‘‘school-ma’am,’’ as she called her- 
self. She had but fifteen minutes to spare, 
and in that time I think she got more real 
pleasure from the fine outhack over sky and 
water than most persons get in a summer’s 
journeyings. Her life has been for years, 
and is now, an unvaried routine of drudg- 
ery. That is, itseems so to me, and I know 
she often longs for more of opportunity 
thanshehas. She lives alone, and by work- 
ing day and evening scarcely keeps herself 
sheltered and fed. Teachers are poorly 
paid at best, and the young, trained in 
modern methods, outstrip the old and ill- 
equipped in the race for the best places. 
Yet there was not the least inflection of re- 
pining in her speech, and when I asked her 
if she did not get very tired, especially in 
her evening work, she said : 

‘*Oh, no, one is never tired doing what 
one wants to do, and a long while ago I 
found it best to want to do what I had to 
do, and since then I do not get tired.”’ 

‘* But are not your scholars dull,’’ I asked, 
‘especially those who are in your evening 
classes ?”’ 

‘*Not at all. I think they are very bright, 
and I get so interested in them I am sorry 
when the hours are over. Why, if you 
knew their stories you would say they were 
as good as those in books. I am never 
tired of them. My greatest trouble is va- 
cation, for my work is over for the time and 
I have to look about for something to take 
its place. And of course I cannot save 
enough out of my little salary when school 
keeps, to keep me when school does not 
keep. But I have had wonderful things 
happen to me, so that Idonot worry. Now 
I did not expect this treat to-night, and it 
is such an inspiration to sit here I shall 
never forget it.’’ 

And she went her way to her evening 
task with a bright face, and left me thinkin 
what it was worth to have a happy an 
contented mind. 

* Pm & 


| AM the mother of three boys, aged thirteen, twelve 
and four years. They are what my friends call 
“such nice boys,’ and they are; never do anything 
bad but are so heedless and forgetful. Can you help 
with any plan that I can teach them to attend to 
little duties without my saying, ‘‘Come, boys, have 
you attended to this or that?” “Oh, no, mamma, 
will in a minute,”’ or “I will just as soon as I finish 
this chapter”? (one always has a book in hand)? 
Very often I say to them, ‘‘ On your way from school 
do an errand for me.’’ When they come home: 
“Well, did you do so and so?” “Oh, no, I forgot ; 
I will go right back.” They are also disorderly 
in their dressing-room. I do not wish to grow into 
the way of fretting, and still | am so annoyed at 
times I can kardly keep from it. They have never 
openly disobeyed me, but it is the little things they 
never remember. If any one can tell me what to do 
to make them remember it will be a great relief to 
A MOTHER. 


Do not expect too much of your boys; 
older people also forget. Try to give them 
fewer things to do, and very gently and 
kindly insist that the things required shall 
be done. If they are disorderly be very 
careful to see that they have convenient 
places for their clothes and other posses- 
sions, and then quietly, but very firmly, in- 
sist that their clothing is hung up in order 
when they leave the room. From long 
experience Iam sure it is worth while to 
spend a great deal of time in the early 
training in orderly ways. One difficulty 
often arises from the hurried dressing in 
the morning—a child does not get up until 
the last moment, and then has ‘‘ no time to 
put away things.’”’ In later life your boy 
will learn that he loses time if he does not 
put away things. When he gets into busi- 
ness he will know that his correspondence, 
his orders, his bills and receipts must be 
where he can easily refer to them. He will 
know that the clerk who leaves the counter 
burdened with goods is not so valuable as 
the one who puts away the box or the roll 
of cloth as soon as the customer has fin- 
ished examination. But now he cannot be 
expected to know this, and the knowledge 
must be given to him by daily lessons. It 
requires tact to guide a child into orderly 
ways without making him feel oppressed in 
the home, but I am sure it is worth doing. 
For to-day it is easier for the mother to put 
her son’s disorderly room in order herself 
than to require him to do it; but she is not 
living for to-day, and she must sacrifice this 
hour’s ease for the sake of the years and 
the man to come. The unselfish mother is 
not always rewarded by unselfish children. 
Be patient with your boys, but at the same 
time be firm, and insist that they shall think 
of your comfort and happiness as well as of 
their own pleasure. 


WE have a very delightful club here called the 
** Baker’s Dozen,’’ number of members thirteen. 
The club meets every two weeks at the home of one of 
its members, and enjoys a dinner cooked by the 
club, each member cooking one dish. The menu 
is prepared by each of the young girls in turn, and 
the names of the dishes are drawn at one meeting 
for the next. This gives two weeks in which to learn 
to makethe dish, and we find it to be of great help 
to us in learning to cook. The same dish is rarely 
drawn by a member twice. One of the girls’ brothers 
was heard to remark the other day that what his sister 
couldn’t cook wasn’t worth cooking. LAURA. 


This suggestion will do for M. C., who 
wrote for suggestions regarding the enter- 
tainment of a young girl just out of school. 

* * 
* 


MAY I tell you my experience of kindergarten train- 
ing for children? My eldest boy was an only 
grandchild in a large family, and consequently re- 
ceived more than his share of attention, and by the 
time he was three years old was quite as dependent 
on others for amusement as a year-old baby. He was 
a very bright, intelligent child, but so demanding “‘ for 
something to do.” After he had attended the kinder- 
garten for a short time instead of asking to be played 
with, etc., etc., he would get his little brother, aged 
two years, and a neighbor’s child and teach them the 
same games and songs that he had been learning in 
the kindergarten, and all rudeness was at once re- 

roved by the self-assumed teacher. Then when he 
eft the kindergarten he soon outdistanced his school- 
mates, his teachers saying that he seemed to grasp 
and understand the studies so quickly a’ a 
it was due to the kindergarten training. Ars. K, 


Thank you for this testimony to the value 
of kindergarten training. The experience 
of one mother is worth more than much 
theorizing. If every little child in the 
crowded tenements of our large cities could 
spend a few hours of each day in a good 
kindergarten we should have fewer crimi- 
nals and paupers to support. Why should 
not young ladies of leisure take up this 
work, and, after being thoroughly trained, 
become “‘ missionary kindergartners ’”’ ? 

I have been very much gratified by the 
number of letters | have recently received 
from young mothers, asking information 
about the Freebel method in the education 
of children. Too often the baby coming 
into the home is either a pretty toy, to be 
fondled and petted at the pleasure of the 
parent and put aside for other more inter- 
esting pleasures and occupations, or it is 
considered a burden, a necessary but un- 
welcome attachment toa home. Inneither 
of these cases can the child receive what 
is its right—opportunity for the best de- 
velopment whieh its circumstances afford. 
Sometimes, thank God, the presence of 
the baby awakens in the heart of the mother 
and the father a true love which transforms 
them into earnest and self-sacrificing par- 
ents, and those who are careless and pleas- 
ure-loving young people become, under the 
sweet influence of the little one, noble men 
and women. A little child does lead them. 
Modern methods of education have not 
reached perfection, yet there has been great 
improvement, and the idea that the child is 
to grow from within, and not to be formed 
to a certain pattern of external conduct, is 
far better understood than it used to be. 
Long ago Mr. Jacob Abbott’s ‘‘ Gentle 
Measures’’ awoke in many a mother’s heart 
a desire to deal gently and wisely with her 
little ones, and to apply more patience and 
less severity in her household management. 
But how to do it? That is indeed a hard 
question. Fortunately, wise and experi- 
enced persons are constantly at work trying 
to answer the,question, and there are many 
books published which will aid a thought- 
ful mother. I shall try very soon to pub- 
lish a carefully-revised list of such books ; 
but let me say beforehand that as there is 
no royal road to learning, so there is no 
easy way totrain children. The father and 
the mother must give themselves to them. 
The accumulation of money, the acquire- 
ment of lands, the fine house in which to 
shelter them, delicate food and soft raiment 
must be wholly secondary in the purpose 
of those who would make of their children 
noble men and women. If abundant pos- 
sessions can be secured without taking 
thought from the children, the possessions 
may be made magnificent contributions to 
the building of the character, but they are 
more likely to stand in the way of high 
and true development than they are to help 
it. Therefore those who have not weal 
need not despair of giving the very best to 
their children, but they must give it with 
as much devotion, earnest attention and 
patient continuance as are given to the se- 
curing of other and less valuable objects. 


A DAUGHTER’S MUSICAL TRAINING 


|S a strain on the purse of thousands of 

our American families. To overcome 
this obstacle of our American girls becom- 
ing proficient in either singing or playing, 
THE LapiEs’ Home JourNAL not long 
since formulated a plan by which any 
mother can place a complete musical edu- 
cation in her daughter’s hands, without the 
cost of a single penny. Over eighty girls 
were musically educated last season by the 
JourNAL, and how they studied and en- 
joyed themselves is told by themselves in a 
little book just issued by the JourRNAL. 
This book will be cheerfully sent to any 
mother if she will write to 

THE LaptgEs’ Home JouRNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DON'T 


Find fault with the cook if 
the pastry does not exactly 
suit you. Nor with your wife 
either—perhaps she is not to 


BLAME 


It may be the lard she is 
using for shortening. Lard 
is indigestible you know. But 
if you would always have 


YOUR 


Cakes, pies, rolls, and bread 
palatable and perfectly di- 
gestible, order the new short- 
ening, “COTTOLENE,” for your 


WIFE 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 
Made only by 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO. 


Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, etc. 


Send three cents in stamps to N. K. 
Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand- 
some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- 
ing six hundred recipes, prepared by 
nine eminent authorities on cooking. 
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Steel Family Ranges 


and WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used 


Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELING SALESMEN 
FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 
this Country and Canada 


SALES TO JANUARY Ist, 1893, 258,460 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branch Factory: TORONTO, ONT 


Founded 1864, Paid up Capital, $1,000,000 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Alr Furnaces 


s Exhibit No. 44, Section “0,” 
seidicnacthatis ee ee nore E ndtas, World’s Fatr 














is only possible with ABELL’S 
Evaporated PIE Preparations 


Made of the finest and choicest fruits, sugar and spices. 
Better, cheaper and quicker than fresh fruit. Will keep 
in any climate. Packet, enough for 2 large pies, 10 
cents. SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 

Sample half-size packet, enough for one large 
pie, your choice of 1o varieties and illustrated 
book ‘HOW TO ENJOY PIE,” mailed for roc. 

Plum, Mince, Peach, Raisin, Cherry, Apricot, Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry, Dried Apple, Green Apple. 


W. D. BREWSTER, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Delicate Cake 


Easily removed without breaking. 
Perfection Tins require no 
greasing. We send 2 layer tins 
by mail for 30 cents, or 3 for 45 
cents. Write for circulars to 





CAKE 
Agents Wanted. RICHARDSON MFG. CO., D Sr., Baru, N.Y. 


TINS 








IF you wish to purchase a 


GOOD WASHER 


examine the advertisement of the Recker Washer 
Co., page 41, June number of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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E offer to those interested 
in the accompanying il- 
lustrations some of the 
large selection of newly- 

SE | imported forms, which 





<==/Q\= 5 certainly equal, if they 
| i — ene do not surpass those 
2 already presented to the 








notice of our readers. 
The moulds for crochet work are now hap- 
pily much more generally obtainable, since 
the demand for them has led to large im- 
portations by firms whose travelers reach 
all parts of the United States. 


SIMPLICITY IS DESIRABLE 


A WORD of advice to any one desirous of 

making designs for themselves, a task 
by no means difficult if a little artistic taste 
be brought to bear. First, it may be noted 
that the simplest combinations are usually 
the most effective, next, a certain harmony 
offormisindispensable. Astrikinginstance 
of good results through attention to this 
rule is shown in the square-shaped mat, 
whereby an apparently elaborate pattern 
forming two separate Maltese crosses, ar- 
tistically fitted into each other, is evolved 
from three moulds, each one bearing a char- 
acteristic relation to the other. The circu- 
lar mat is likewise a very happy effort, com- 
bining, as it does, richness with extreme 
simplicity, for practically it is composed of 
two forms only, not counting the circle that 
makes the starting point. Whilethelustrous 
thread that so closely resembles silk in 
working is likely to be chiefly in demand 
from an economical standpoint, many 
persons, who do not regard the extra ex- 
pense, much prefer to use the genuine arti- 
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DECORATIVE CROCHET BORDER (Illus. No. 1) 


cle, and it must be owned that the results 
justify the outlay. I should in all cases pre- 
fer to recommend silk when either white or 
black is called for, especially for dress 
trimmings. Crochet or knitting silk will 
cover the moulds equally well, but crochet 
silk gives a brighter sheen on account of its 
tighter twist. Several of the newest shapes 
in moulds are adaptable for borders, espe- 
cially foredging shades, a purpose for which 
mould crochet is greatly in demand. The 
forms referred to need pd to be placed in 
a straight’ row with a little fancy heading 
added, either in gold or color, or a mixture 
of both. 


HANDSOME IRISH LACE 

THs lace (in Illustration No. 2) can be 

worked in coarse or fine thread. Begin 
the flower with 25 ch, join to the 17th, into 
the ring thus made work 30 d tre. For 
the next row work 4o d tre into the 30, 
making a picot of 6 ch at every 3d stitch, 
the 2d and sth picots are replaced by the 
connecting bars. The shorter bars are 
made thus: 3 ch, 1 picot of 6 ch, 5 ch, 1 
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NEW DESIGN IN IRISH LACE ([Illus. No. 2) 


picot of 6ch, 3ch; thelonger bars consist of 
4picots with 1st 3 ch, then 2ch, then 5 ch, then 
2 ch between them followed by 3 ch. All 
the bars are made in the same way and are 
designated as long and short bars. Take 
up the stem at the 4th st, work 7 treble with 


long bar at 3d st. Now make 26 ch with a 
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short bar at the 4th ch and along bar at the 
13th ch; this bar must be connected with 
the 11th picot on the flower; the 26ch form 
the stem of the leaf; continue with 15 more 
ch for the leaf itself, turn, 1 dc, 2 tre, 3d 
tre, 3 tre tre, 3d tre, 2 tre, 
1d c into the 15 ch, around 
these work 30 d tre witha 
icot at every 3d st, the 2d 
ing replaced by a short 
bar, the 3d by a long bar 
attached to the flower 
above and the leaf of the 





previous spray after the rst So. 7” SJ 
spray is complete. Work Soe Se 
back on the stem ch, 5 tre, ‘ Shaeee 
then 32 ch for the stem of eaeege 





the next flower with a lon 
bar at the 18th ch connecte 
with the roth picot of the 
leaf. The 2d and succeed- 
ing flowers are worked ex- 
actly as the 1st. The illus- 
tration shows where to 
connect it with the leaf, 4 
tre on the stem, work half 
a long bar, 3 ch, a whole 
long bar connected with the 
12th and 13th picots of the 
flower, 3 ch, 1 picot, 3 ch, 
1 long bar, 3. ch, catch back 
to half bar, 1 long bar, then 
complete the half bar, 5 tre 
on the stem, 12 ch connect- 
ing at 6th with next bar, 
work a leaf as before, con- 
necting it with the loose 
bar, 19 tre on stem, 1 long bar, 11 tre on 
stem, 24 ch connecting with bar at 8th ch, 
make another flower connecting it with 
stem and leaf, 19 tre on 
stem, 5 ch, then make a 
leaf as before with 3 long 
and 2 short bars, as shown 
in the drawing, 6 tre on 
the stem, 1 long bar, 12 
tre on the stem. This 
completes one spray. The 
heading is made when all 
the sprays are finished 
with a length of ch taking 
up the bars and stems; 
into this chain work a 
close row of treble. If 
worked in color with the 
heavy thread, made for 
mould crochet, this border 
would make a pretty furni- 
ture trim- 
ming; in 
fine white 
cotton it is suitable for 
underwear. 


AN EFFECTIVE TRIMMING 
[LLUSTRATION No. 5 


shows a very pretty 
attern and one 
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wider and deeper at pleas- 
ure by adding to the num- 
ber of scallops forming 
the pattern. Worked in 
crochet cotton No. 40 or 
linen thread No. 50 it is 
suitable for edging under- 
skirts ; worked in silk it is 
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elegant for trimming flan- ros wd 
nel petticoats. It can also SAN 







be utilized for decorative 
purposes if carried out in 
colored lustrous thread; 
in the coarsest make of 
thread it is especially ef- 
fective. Begin with 12 ch, 
join in a ring, into the 
ring work 4 
double cro- 
chet, 1 pi- 
cot, make 
all the picots with 4 ch, 1 
single into the d c preceding 
the 4 ch. Repeat until 3 

icots are made with 4dc 

etween each, then 2 dc, 12 
ch, catch back between the 
2d and 3d of the last4dc, 
then repeat until 3 picots are 
made and 2 dc, 12 ch, catch 
back as before and repeat 
until 6 picots are made to 
form the bottom scallop of 
the 1st row, then work up 
the sides of the two remain- 
ing scallops, finishing them 
with 2 dc and 2 more picots, 
each followed by 4dc. To 
start the next group of scal- 
lops make 16 ch, turn and 
join into the 13th ch, then proceed exactly 
as before, taking care to connect the picots 
as shown in the illustration. In this row 
make 4 scallops, in the next row 5, then 
decrease until the pattern is complete. If 
care is taken in following these directions a 
very handsome trimming will be the result. 
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DECORATIVE CROCHET BORDER 


Ts border (Illustration No. 1) measures 
four and a half inches when finished ; 
the depth can be increased by widenin 
the heading; this is composed of crosse 
trebles. The small circles in the lower 
forms are held in place with gold thread ; 
the fillings of leaves and circles are of the 
same material, also the picots and row of 
single stitches worked into the double cro- 
chet covering the moulds. The heading 


may be all in color but looks best with the 
row of double crochet on either side of the 
crossed trebles put in with gold. This 
border is elegant for a large window shade, 
for a small shade it is too heavy. 


It is also 
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PLATE DOILY IN MOULD CROCHET (Illus. No. 4) 


suitable for edging rich draperies, or for 
bedspreads made of the new terry material 
for that purpose. 


CIRCULAR MAT IN MOULD CROCHET 


HIS beautiful mat measures when finished 
fully nine inches in diameter. A row 
of single stitches in gold thread is worked 
into every stitch of the close double crochet 
covering the moulds, double crochet be- 
ing substituted for the single stitch on the 
outer edge only; the picots are formed 
of 4 chain with one single in the double 
crochet preceding the chain. The wheels 
and fillings are made with an ordinary 
needle as in drawnwork. The moulds are 
covered with the finer make of lustrous 
thread, sometimes known as Soie Simili, or 
with crochet silk. The gold thread, which 
claims to be washable, is made in different 
sizes to match the thread or silk. 
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CIRCULAR MAT IN MOULD CROCHET (Illus. No. 3) 


The square mat (Illustration No. 4) would 
make a very dainty dinner-plate doily. 
Cream color mixed with gold would look 
beautiful on a white cloth, while any deli- 
cate tint would be equally charming on dark, 
polished wood. 

The fillings are put in with a lace stitch. 
Ina set of matsa pleasing variety is obtained 
by introducing a different stitch for the fill- 
ings of each mat. 

When all the forms are covered baste 
them face downward on some stiff paper, 
then join them as shown in the illustration ; 
the thread can be passed along the back. 
This is the only way to insure accuracy. 





AN EFFECTIVE TRIMMING (Illus. Ne. 5) 








Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 


ili State Street, Chicago 
THE SILK STORE 


Parties attending the World’s Fair during 
July and August will have an opportunity to 
save a goodly portion of their expenses by 
attending our great annual midsummer 
sale of 


HIGH CLASS SILKS 


At Half usual Prices 


Manufacturers and Importers close out 
entire stocks on hand regardless of cost in 
order to get to work on fall orders. We 
being by far the largest handlers of silks in 
America get first opportunities, and we an- 
nually present to the trade during these two 
months, in addition to our unmatchable 
regular lines, the cream of all such lots at 
much less than the cost of production. 


PREACHING 
On Trial 


is usually very disagreeable for the 
preacher. Congregation fastidious ; 
must have a good-looking man, not too 
short, nor very tall. Should speak 
fluently without notes; must have a 
strong voice, not husky, not squeaky. 
Small wonder the poor fellow is some- 
times a little “rattled” ? 

The Wing Piano just “ fills the bill” 
in every particular—but one. It can’t 
speak without notes. Good looking ; 
right size; voice Perfection; never 
husky, never rattled. Ready to go 
anywhere on trial. Wing & Son pay 
the freight if you do not keep it. 
Before you buy, better learn those piano 
secrets. In our book. Send for it. 





“ We have one of your pianos purchased 18 years ago, 
and has had ten hours a day of most severe poundin 
here in school and is still a good piano in 


one an 
action.” 


Dana’s MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Warren, O. 


Address WING & SON, New York 


THERE’S A 
DIFFERENCE 


in silks. Articles embroidered with 
some are ruined the first time they 
are washed. 

Ask somebody, who has had deli- 
cate embroidery ruined by washing, 
if it paid to use unreliable silks. 

Where Brainerd & Armstrong’s 
Wash Silks are used the embroid- 
ered articles can be washed and 
rewashed without injury. 

Nearly all first-class storekeep- 
ers have the silks. Inclose a 
stamp for their new catalogue to 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 








Wauregan Mills 


ARE THE ONLY MANUPACTURERS 
OF THE WIDELY POPULAR 


PRINTED 


Irish Lawns 


TRADE MARK 


The Trade Mark is on every piece 
Beware of Imitations 


CASH’S Cambric 


FRILLING 


(Containing Drawing-thread for Ruffling.) 
Made of the finest Cambric in widths varying 
from % inch to 4% inches 
For trimming Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear 
also Children’s and Infants’ Washing Dresses 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS 
Send 


1. New Illustrated Pattern Book 


(Containing woven samples of material), free by mail. Address 


J. & J. CASH, 86 GREENE ST., N. Y. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
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@» HELPS FOR THE SUMMER TABLE 
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SUMMER BREAKFASTS 
By EDITH GRAY 


ROBABLY the most difficult of the 
three daily meals for the house- 
keeper to arrange to her satis- 

‘ faction is that of breakfast, and 
when to its ordinary and ex- 
pected difficulties is added the 

need of supplying something to tempt the 
fickle summer appetites of her household, 
her task is indeed a heavy one. Fortu- 
nately the markets, both of large cities and 
jo | country places, offer a variety of 
choice. 

No good housekeeper needs to be told to 
have her table neatly and well set. Clean 
linen, bright flowers and pretty china and 

lass are as many as are the happy house- 

olds of the land. The food to place upon 
the well-set table and pretty dishes is what 
concerns the housekeeper, and this column 
is intended as a help in that direction. 


THE FIRST COURSE 


RUIT is usually and properly the first 
course at breakfast, as it is the last at 
dinner. If berries are used they should be 
carefully picked over, and rinsed through 
a colander to remove the sand and dust 
which are sure to be in evidence, Berries 
must, of course, be accompanied by cream 
and powdered sugar. Peaches, pears, plums 
and oranges may be served whole, after 
having been kept on ice for twenty-four 
hours. If the peaches are not especially 
large and fine it may be well to slice them. 
Oranges should be cut in halves, between 
the blossom and flat end, and should be 
eaten with an orange spoon; or sliced, 
with the slices carefully seeded and divided 
into quarters. Bananas should have the 
skins removed and be cut lengthwise into 
halves or quarters. Cantaloupes should 
have the tops sliced off, the seeds removed 
and the empty spaces filled with ice. Water- 
melons are most conveniently served by 
scooping out from the heart of the melon 
large tablespoonfuls for each person. Grapes 
should be divided into small clusters and 
dipped in iced water before serving. All 
fruit, indeed, should be kept on ice for 
twelve, or better still, for twenty-four hours 
before using. 


AFTER THE FRUIT 


HE winter course of oatmeal is looked 
upon with disfavor during the hotter 
months of the year. Fine hominy, cracked 
wheat and boiled rice, when properly pre- 
pared, make a delicious change, and an 
inexpensive and substantial part of the 
morning meal. 

But the greatest difficulty is found in the 
choice for the next and most important 
course of breakfast—the substantials. Fish, 
during the summer months, should be 
given first choice, as it is much more whole- 
some and less heating than meat. Small 
blackfish, kingfish, Spanish mackerel, perch, 
weakfish, whitefish, trout during their ve: 
short season, and porgies are one and all 
delicious when fried, and appetizing when 
daintily served on a bed of cress or parsley. 
Mackerel are equally good, even better, 
when broiled. Creamed and scalloped fresh 
fish are good, as is also the properly made 
and homely codfish cake or ball. 

Eggs should also form a staple breakfast 
dish for hot mornings, scrambled, poached 
and served on slices of toast, plain boiled, 
made into an omelet, or served with minced 
ham or tongue. 

On cool mornings chops, fried chicken, 
cutlets and steaks will be thoroughly 
epprrennes. And such occasions, too, 
should be utilized for the appearance of 
crisp and brown griddle-cakes and waffles. 
Lambs’ kidney, calves’ liver, fricasseed 
dried beef, broiled ham and minced meats 
of any and all kinds make delicious varia- 
tions. 

OTHER BREAKFAST DAINTIES 


Wie potatoes are recognized the 

world over as the breakfast vegeta- 
ble. Creamed, baked, fried, sautéd, baked 
and brown-hashed, scalloped and Lyon- 
naise—these are the most usual ways of 
serving the Irish vegetable. Fried egg- 
plant makes a good hot-weather breakfast 
dish, and may take the place of meat or 
fish. Summer squash is good served in 
the same way. Fried tomatoes with cream 
gravy are as appetizing as they are whole- 
some. Green corn fritters are the one but 
not the other. Radishes, cress and cucum- 
bers are good relishes. 

Dry and buttered toast, water pop-overs 
and breakfast biscuit all give one a variety 
of breads for the summer breakfast. Coffee, 
tea, milk and cocoa are the best hot- 
weather beverages. Chocolate is so heat- 
ing that it should be forsworn until cooler 
mornings. 
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THE CHAFING-DISH IN SUMMER 
By Guy R. JOHNSON 


T has often been a source of sur- 

prise to me that the chafing-dish 

did not play a more important 

part in the domestic economy of 

the average American house- 

hold. One hot dish that is 

nicely prepared will make a success of an 

otherwise mediocre meal, and no other 

means of preparing the hot dish is so con- 

venient as the chafing-dish. If the house- 

keepers who are suddenly left without a 

cook understood this more generally much 

worry and vexation would be avoided, as 

is also the case when a sudden call is made 

for ahot lunch. Another feature of using a 

chafing-dish, and one apart from the con- 

venience of it, iseconomy. Often during 

the heated term it will be found possible 

with its aid and a little management to al- 

low the kitchen fire to go out, after break- 

fast is cooked, for the rest of the day, unless 

a late dinner or hot supper has to be pre- 
pared. 

In buying a chafing-dish do not think 
that a silver-plated one is necessary. One 
made of block tin is just as good for cook- 
ing purposes. Such a one, holding a full 
quart, should not cost over five dollars 
complete. By ‘‘complete’’ I mean with a 
water-pan, as well as the dish in which to 
do the actual cooking. 


SOME THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED 
|‘ using a chafing-dish remember that 
the flame is intensely hot and very 
close ; therefore be careful lest what you 
are cooking be overdone or burned. 

Always wash the chafing dish as soon as 
possible after using, and place it in the sun, 
if possible. 

Also be sure, in extinguishing the flame, 
that you completely cover the lamp ; for if 
you do not you will lose a great deal of 
alcohol by evaporation. The range of ar- 
ticles which may be cooked in a chafing- 
dish is indicated in some slight degree by 
the receipts given below, all of which have 
been repeatedly tested : 

COOKING BEEFSTEAK AND CHOPS 

RIM the steak carefully, cutting off all 

ragged pieces for soup-meat. Put in 
the pan a piece of butter the size of a fil- 
bert, and a teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce. Lay the steak upon the butter and 
sauce. Butter thinly the side that is up, 
and sprinkle with salt and pepper. Cover 
closely. Letcook about three minutes, then 
turn over. This browns both sides and 
keeps the juice in the steak. Turn once or 
twice more while cooking, which should take 
about ten minutes for a steak of medium 
thickness. Chops should be cooked just 
as steak, except that, being thinner, they 
will require suther less time. 


CHOPS WITH TOMATO SAUCE 

PREPARE the chops as above, but when 

half cooked pour over them a cup of 
cold, stewed tomatoes, into which has been 
previously stirred a teaspoon of flour and 
two tablespoons of soup-stock. Cook un- 
til the chops are done, when you will find 
your sauce ready, too. 


TEAL OR SUMMER DUCK 


BUTTER the duck quite thickly, and sprin- 
kle with salt and pores. Put in the 
pan a lump of butter the size of a walnut, 
a scant teaspoon of Worcestershire or 
mushroom sauce and a little water. 

Put the duck in on top of the butter, etc., 
close tightly, and cook ten to twelve 
minutes, basting occasionally. In prepar- 
ing the duck for cooking use as little 
water as possible, and split the bird open as 
if you were going to broil it. 

SOFT CREAM OMELET 

BRT six eggs light. Heat together in 

the chafing-dish until they are just at 
the boiling point, one teaspoon of butter and 
one-half cup of milk (cream is: much bet- 
ter). When the butter and milk are just 
beginning to boil add the . As soon 
as the mixture ins to set begin to stir, 
and continue to do so until there is no 
liquid left, it all having been transformed 
into a delicious, flaky omelet. This makes 
a capital breakfast dish, and one that can 
be cooked in five minutes. 


DELICIOUS FRIED EGGS 


MET just enough butter to rane the 

bottom of the pan, then add the eggs, 
taking care not to break the yolks. Cover, 
and cook till the white is all set, or longer 
if you like the yolk hard. Eggs fried thus 
are immeasurably better than when cooked 
by the ordinary method. 

The above are but a few of the dozens 
of dainty dishes which may be easily pre- 
pared in a chafing-dish. 
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SOUTHERN RECEIPTS FOR PICKLES 
By ELIZA R. PARKER 


MONG Southern housekeepers be- 
fore the war pickling was an 
art, and in no age or country 
has it ever been brought to 
greater perfection. Dozens of 
varieties of pickles were made 
during the summer and au- 

tumn, each having its own distinctive flavor, 
and always to be served with special dishes. 
Many of these excellent receipts have been 
handed down from one generation to 
another, and are still used in the South. 

Housekeepers wishing to serve these 
dainty accompaniments to game, poultry 
and fish on their tables can select from the 
following : 


WALNUT PICKLES 


(| ATH white walnuts when sufficiently 

tender to pierce with a needle ; put in 
a stone jar and pour boiling brine over 
them ; let standten days. Drain, and place 
in the air for six hours. Soakincold water 
over night. Cover with cold vinegar and 
let stand thirty-six hours; pour off and 
cover with a gallon of hot vinegar, to 
which has been added seven ounces of 
ginger, seven ounces of salt, two heads of 
garlic, a tablespoonful of scraped horse- 
radish, two pods of red pepper, half an 
ounce each of ground mace, cloves, all- 
spice and orange peel. The vinegar should 
be strained. 


DELICIOUS MIXED PICKLES 


ET five dozen small cucumbers stand in 
strong brine for three days. Wash 
through cold water several times. Puthalf 
a gallon of strong vinegar in a kettle, with 
one ounce of mustard-seed, one of juniper 
berries, one of celery-seed, half a dozen 
ods of green pepper, two pounds of sugar, 
half a dozen small onions and a lump of 
alum. Let cometo a boil, and pour over 
the pickles for three mornings, heating the 
vinegar each time. Put the pickles in wide- 
mouthed bottles and seal. 


WHITE ONION PICKLES 


"TARE large, white onions and pour boiling 

salt water over them. Let stand three 
days and pour off. Scald a gallon of strong 
vinegar, add ten ounces of turmeric, pour 
over the onions and let stand ten days. 
Drain, and cover with vinegar, seasoned 
with red pepper, horse-radish, celery-seed, 
mustard, cloves and allspice. 


VIRGINIA MIXED PICKLES 


"TARE four dozen large cucumbers, half a 

peck of full-grown green tomatoes, a 
dozen white onions, two heads of cabbage, 
half a pint of grated horse-radish, a fourth 
of a pound of mustard-seed and ground 
pepper each, one ounce of cinnamon, one 
ounce of celery-seed, half a teacup of salad 
oil, and two ounces of turmeric. Quarter 
the cucumbers, cut the tomatoes in thick 
slices, chop the cabbage and onions, sprin- 
kle with a pint of salt, let stand twenty-four 
hoursand drain. Mix the spice and season- 
ing in a gallon of strong vinegar, scald, and 
pour boiling hot over the pickles. Let 
stand two days, reheat the vinegar, add a 
pound of bruwa sugar with the oil, and pour 
over the pickles. 


CUCUMBER CHOW-CHOW 

Soak cucumbers just out of the brine 

until fresh. Scald in strong vinegar, 
drain, and put in a stone jar, and cover 
with a gallon of vinegar scalding hot, to 
which has been added half a pint each of 
mustard-seed, black and white, two ounces 
of white ginger, one of pepper, two of 
ground mustard, one each of mace, cloves 
and allspice, with two ounces of turmeric, a 
tablespoonful of grated horse-radish, a head 
of garlic, one tablespoonful of salt, two 
sliced lemons and three pounds of brown 
sugar. 


GREEN CUCUMBER PICKLES 


Sr small green cucumbers down dry 

for ten days, soak in fresh water twelve 
hours ; put in a porcelain kettle, cover with 
vinegar and water, to which add a tea- 
spoonful of pulverized alum. Set on the 
back of the stove over night. In the morn- 
ing drain and put in a jar with cloves, all- 
spice, Pepper, orse-radish and garlic; boil 
sufficient fresh vinegar to cover the pickles, 
pour over, and set in a cool place for two 
weeks before using. 


CREOLE PICKLES 

Tae two dozen large cucumbers, a peck 

of green tomatoes and half a peck of 
silver-skinned onions. Put the whole cu- 
cumbers and tomatoes in strong brine for 
Cut the onions and sprinkle 
with salt. Put half a gallon of vinegar, 
with three ounces of white mustard-seed, 
one each of turmeric and celery-seed, one 
box of ground mustard and two pounds of 
brown sugar in a porcelain kettle, and set 
on the stove tosimmer one hour. Pour over 
the pickles, seal and set ina cool place. 


MUSHROOM PICKLES 

‘Tae small button mushrooms; wi 

clean. Put in salt and water and let 
stand for forty-eight hours. Scald suffi- 
cient vinegar to cover the mushrooms, add 
a little cayenne and mace. Drain the 
mushrooms, pour the vinegar over when 
cold, and keep in a cool, dry place. 





How 
They Differ 


In make up: Most baking 
powders contain ammonia or 
alum. Cleveland’s does not. 


It is made of pure cream of tartar 
and bi-carbonate of soda, with a 
little flour to keep the strength, noth- 
ing else. Cleveland’s is wholesome. 


In strength: A rounded 
spoonful of Cleveland’s does 
better work than a heaping 
spoonful of any other. 


A large saving ona year’s bakings. 
Cleveland’s leavens most. 


In results: Cake made with 
Cleveland’s is fine grained, 


keeps moist and fresh. 
Cleveland’s leavens best. 


CevelandsB2*rs 


PURE AND SURE 


A quarter-pound can mailed free on receipt of 
fifteen cts. in stamps. CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER 
Co., 81 Fulton Street, New York. 


Cold Bouillon 


made from 


Cudahy’s 
Rex Brand 
Fluid Beef 


is a refreshing summer drink. Stim- 
ulating, palatable, delicious. 
All dealers sell our Extract. 





Sample package mailed free on receipt 
of 6c. stamps to pay postage.- 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
So. Omaha, Neb. 


DILWORTH’S 
BRUNSWICK 
stig 


Brunswick Coffee is a combination of extra fine 
growths, giving a drink of exquisite 
flavor and strength, and acknowledged 
by all who use it as superior to true 
Java. You can’t be deceived, as this 
coffee is sold only in one and two pound 
patent preservative packages bearing 
the coffee urn trade-mark, and it is un- 
conditionally guaranteed. 
send us his address. 
ers of Brunswick. 


DILWORTH BROTHERS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Good Soup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 





You think you buy 
Java Coffee, but in re- 
ality there isn’t one- 
fifth as much genuine 
Java imported as is sold 
under that name. True 





TRADE- MARK 
If your grocer hasn’t it 
Beautiful premium to consum- 





Extract * BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a dif- 
ferent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free ; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago 


CONDRETSDEEDHAM. 


DEvVILED Ham Loar. 


Take two cupfuls of cracker or bread 
crumbs, one quarter of a pound of 
Cowdrey’s Deviled Ham, two cups of 
milk, using a portion to moisten the 
ham. Stir in two eggs, add salt to 
taste, put into buttered bread pan and 
bake one hour in a moderate oven. 
Serve cold, cut in thin slices. 


Send Postage Stamp for ‘‘ Tid Bit Receipts’’ 
E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, Mass. 


ASK YOUR GROCER 


For a light lunch 




















for the lightest .- 
and most delicious 


Cenoremic” FAY BISCUIT 


Made by MARVIN—PITTSBURGH 
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Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month any question I can, sent me by my 
girl readers—RUTH ASHMORE. 


E. S.—Combine dark blue broadcloth with your 
blue bengaline. 


INQUIRING—In entering any public place a lady 
should precede her escort. 


FLossi1E—At a small party I do not think a girl of 
fifteen should wear gloves. 


M. B.—If you are married in a traveling costume 
you should wear your hat and gloves. 


NELL—An article on commencement costumes will 
be found in the May number of the JouRNAL. 


SuBsCRIBER—I would not advise giving presents to 
a man unless you were engaged to be married to him. 


N. A. B.—It is perfectly proper and in good taste 
to remove your hat at the theatre or opera after you 
are seated. 


Lenroc—“Says’’ is properly pronounced as it is 
spelled, but common usage has, I am sorry to say, 
made it ‘ sez.’’ 


HyYAcINTH—It would be perfectly proper to wear 
black aeen with any evening costume except one 
that is all white. 


Rosin—Experience has taught methat a well-fitting 
corset is not unhealthy, but at the same time I very 
strongly oppose tight lacing. 


Daisy L. P.—Thank you very much for your sweet 
little letter. I am sure that your good wishes have 
brought sunshine into my life. 


B. L. A.—If the invitation to the wedding is ad- 
dressed only to your fatherand mother you are cer- 
tainly not expected to be present. 


A CONSTANT READER AND OTHERS—I do not think 
it wise for young girls to give presents to men unless 
they should be betrothed to them. 


H. B. L.—I believe it customary among the Germans 
to exchange engagement rings, but I do not think 
that the custom is a general one elsewhere. 


E. A.—At a quiet home wedding it is quite proper 
for the bride’s mother to send out written invitations 
to the few friends whom she wishes to have present. 


Dop1e—Bathing the arms in very warm water and 
having them well rubbed with vaseline will tend to 
me them, and will serve to soften and whiten the 
skin. 


N. Y.—Because you have asked a gentleman to 
call on you when he is in the city in which you live 
. is not necessary for you to entertain him at your 

ome. 


IngEz—Dip the ends of your fingers in the finger- 
bowl, and if yes use the lemon at all, which is not 
necessary, rub it over your lips and then drop it in 
the bowl. 


VioL_etT—If your parents have forbidden your writ- 
ing tothe young man I should advise you to obey them. 
The way to do that is simply to leave his letters un- 
answered. 


MARGERY—If, as you say, your education has been 
neglected, I think it would be wise in you to inform 
yourself on some points before you marry a profes- 
sional man. 


GRADUATE—When a gentleman takes a lady toa 
theatre or concert he, of course, pays for her ticket. 
She only furnishes the tickets when she asks him to 
go with her. 


E., May, J. AND OTHERS—I have not answered your 
letters in this column because I am going to write an 
article on the books that I think it desirable for my 
girls to read. 


M. L. D.—A woman of twenty-one years wears ex- 
actly the same mourning as an older one would, that 
is to say, Henrietta cloth trimmed with crépe and 
made very simply. 


A. C. E.—I think the best way to take care of the 
hair at night is to braid it loosely and let the braids 
hang. It is in bad taste to use a toothpick outside of 
your dressing-room. 


Anxious READER—A bride’s linen and underwear 
are marked with her maiden name. She has noright 
to assume the initials of her betrothed until he ies 
become her husband. 


LAWRENCE—If you happen to meet a man caller 
in the hall you should precede him in entering the 
room. When some one begs your pardon it is suffi- 
cient to say “ certainly.” 


MArRGIE—I do not think a bookkeeper is expected 
to understand stenography and typewriting, although, 
of course, the more she knows the greater will be 
her value to her employer. 


RosgE—A formal call should be returned within two 
weeks. (2) In receiving visitors, especially those who 
are almost strangers to you, it is not necessary to ask 
them to remove their wraps. 


CHRISTINE—It is a little difficult to say which lan- 
guage is most desirable to study, French or German, 

ut I think that in going through the world French 
would be found of more use. 


BLuE Eves—Your gloves should be removed at the 
supper-table, that is to say, after you sit down. (2)I 
think a girl of sixteen is too young to go out in society, 
especially with men acquaintances, 


Jess1E—A note sent by a friend should never be 
sealed, and whoever criticises you for sealing one is 
perfectly right. Usually whoever carries the note 
Seals it, but it should be handed to the bearer open. 


H. E. E.—It is considered in better taste to remove 
the glove before the wedding-ring is assumed, than 
to have the finger cut or ripped; for this reason 
gloves that are somewhat loose are usually chosen. 


CrANE—An invitation to a party does not permit 
you to take an escort. (2) If one is born in the United 
States of ~— parents, one would be an American 
of English descent, even if one’s parents were not 
naturalized. 


M. E. U.—Lemon a pairs and glycerine will, it is said, 
clear the throat and make the voice more distinct. 
However, if, as you say, you have a continued husky 
feeling in your throat I should advise your consulting 
a physician. 


TENNESSEE—As you are a stranger and have few 
women friends, where your father has so many men 
friends, it would be perfectly proper in sending out the 
invitations to your wedding to ask each gentleman 
and his wife. 


C. M. R. anD OTHERS—I am delighted to think 
that I have so many “boys”; but you see I am k 

so busy talking to the girls that I never get a chance 
for a little side-ialk with boys; however I am always 
giad to hear from them. 
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L. H. B.—lI am delighted to hear from one of my 
working-girls, for I know that they have very little 
time to spare, and I am more than glad to think that 
you believe, with me, that if one does one’s work well 
one will grow to like it. 


G. G.—A girl of fifteen does not have visiting-cards, 
nor does she have her name on her mother’s visiting- 
cards. She is not invited out except to children’s 
garten, and it would certainly be in very bad taste 
or a man to pay her special visits. 


M. A. H.—Since you are acquainted with the 
asst of the young man to whom you were once 

etrothed, and for whom you have such a friendly 
feeling, it would be in decidedly better taste to write 
the note of congratulation to the young lady. 


PeARL—If you value the love and friendship, and 
are a ee | in ignorance as to any reason why your 
friend should be so reserved in her manner to you, I 
should advise your writing a letter to her and asking 
her plainly if you have offended her in any way. 


MaAx—The only way in which you can find out if a 
woman really loves you is to ask her. Put the ques- 
tion to her plainly. Tell her that her actions have 
made you doubt her love and that you cannot afford 
to risk spoiling your own life to suit her caprices. 


BLANCHE—A business letter should only be written 
on one side of the paper, but in a personal one it is 
quite proper to write on all four sides. (2) If the 
forehead is low and the face quite pointed, a short, 
round bang would probably be most becoming to you. 


L. W.—A suitable present for your betrothed 
would be a book in which he would interested, a 
scarf-pin, a pair of sleeve-links, or your own picture 
in a frame, sufficiently small to be put on the other 
end of his watch-chain and slipped into his waistcoat 
pocket. 


S. K.—No matter how well you may be acquainted 
with the young man I do think it in very bad taste to 
kiss him good-night. (2) The received way of asking 
people to come again is tosay: ‘‘I hopeI shall have 
the pleasure of seeing you soon again; Iam at home 
on Thursday and Tuesday evenings.” 


Jack RosE—In calling on two sisters you should 
leave a card foreach. (2) A party call should be made 
within two weeks after the entertainment, whether 
one has been to it or not. (3) Whether your visitors are 

entlemen or ladies it is not necessary to leave the 

rawing-room in bidding them good-by. 


A. A. A. AND OTHERS—I have said a great many 
times that a man who was old enough to pay visits 
is supposed to be competent to look after his own hat 
and coat. (2) To be quite plain, asso many of my girls 
insist on it, I must say that I do not think it is modest 
for a young man to take a girl by her arm. 


E. N.—I do not approve of the giving of one’s 
photograph to any man except the one you expect to 
marry. (2) Try bathing your skin in very hot water 
and anointing it with cream of some sort; this 
will do more to make it white, soft and free from im- 
perfections than all the cosmetics advertised. 


NEw SuBSCRIBER—The right-hand side is the seat 
of honor in a carriage. (2) The serving of refresh- 
ments to visitors is entirely a matter of personal taste ; 
I think it is a pretty expression of hospitality. (3) It 
would be in very bad taste to bow to acquaintances 
when one was in a carriage that formed part of a 
funeral procession. 


Dos1a—There would be no impropriety in your tak- 
ing lessons in French from a man who came to your 
home; of course, it would be much pleasanter to 
have your sister with you, but the most stringent fol- 
lower of the conventionalities could not object to 
your taking lessons from a master, particularly if he 
comes to your home. 


UNADVISED—Even if your father made you prom- 
ise to obey the man whom he had rey as your 
guardian, I do not think he would wish you to marry a 
man of bad character, and one whom you do not love. 
If you are sure of what you say it seems to me that 
you are perfectly justified in refusing to marry the 
man selected for you. 


BLANCHE—When a man offers you his arm the 
acceptance of it expresses your thanks. (2) It is not 
necessary to bid anybody good-night but your 
hostess, that is, you are not supposed to hunt up 
every member of the family and say good-night to 
each; at a large affair it is quite proper to depart 
without bidding even the hostess good-night. 


EveELyN—I do not think a girl of seventeen should 
go driving with a young man unless there is a chaper- 
on with them. (2) It is not in good taste to sit out a 
number of dances with your partner. (3) If a young 
man persists in putting his arm around you, and your 
objections seem to have no effect upon him, speak to 

our mother about it, and let her express her views to 

im. 


IRISTLE—Your letter pleased me very much, and I 
should think from its tone that you would succeed in 
the profession you desire to take up. The best ad- 
vice I can give you is that during the many months 
that you will yet remain at school you will never lose 
an opportunity to inform yourself about art—its his- 
tory, its relation to everything in the world, and just 
how great painters have helped to make the history 
of the world. 


A YounG WiFre—A married woman who is writing 
to a friend signs her letters “Mary Smith’; in 
writing a business letter it should be either in the 
third person, or if it is not it should be signed ‘‘Mary 
Smith,” and in one corner should be written ‘ Mrs. 
John Smith.” The letter should be addressed to 

‘Mrs. John Smith.” (2) When a clergyman is 
visiting one it is in gree taste to request that he ask a 
blessing on the food. 


MINNEAPOLIS GiRL—I should judge from your de- 
scription of your skin and your eyes that you do not 
take a sufficient amount of exercise, and that you 
need some medicine that will have an effect — your 
entire system. (2) Questions of right and wron 
usually have to be decided by ourselves, and it wi 
be impossible for me to say emphatically as to what 
amusements I do and do not rr of. Thank you 
very much for your kind words. 





TO PLAY THE PIANO WELL 


\ JITHOUT the aid of a teacher is natu- 
rally difficult for any girl, and even 
more difficult is it for her to learn to sing 
well without some assistance. The ex- 
pense of a Musical Training has heretofore 
stood in the way of many girls who are de- 
sirous of becoming good singers or pleas- 
ing piano players. This obstacle has now 
been removed by THE LaApiEs’ HOME 
JouRNAL, which offers to girls everywhere 
musical and vocal training at the best in- 
stitution in the country without a penny’s 
cost to themselves. Eighty girls received 
such an education last season, and over a 
hundred will be given the same advantages 
by the  pecnpaee this autumn and winter. 
Any girl can receive a musical education 
free, as is clearly shown in a little book 
called ‘‘Girls Who Have Push,’ which will 
be sent to any one, free of charge, who 
will write to 
Tue LapigEs’ HoME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 









































Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements, 
27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


SEVENTH PRIZE. 


John Grey brought to his home a wife 
To cheer his heart and bless his life. 


He built for her a cottage neat, 
And furnished it throughout complete ; 


At least he thought so, till one day, 
When half in earnest, half in play, 


He asked, to aid her happiness, 
If she had wish yet to express. 


She answered, “ Dear, with love and you, 
I ought to be content, ’tis true, 


Yet there is one thing else ’twill take 
A perfect model home to make. 


*Tis something you can get, I hope: 
We need a box of Ivory Soap.” 
HENRY C, WOOD, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


CopyRiGHT 1893, RY THe Procter & GamBLe Co. 








Best-Fitting 
Best-Wearing 


These Three Epithets 
Best-Looking 


ARE FOUND TO BE APPLICABLE TO THE 


Cawttné- alf-Hose | 


» They, or their equivalents, occur in nearly every testimonial 


CO., Lowell, Mass. } 








{ SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
.  PRICE-LIST 








THE CELEBRATED 


JACKSON CORSET WAIST 


Easily takes the lead in the procession. The rapidity with which it 
has come to the front shows that the public appreciates a Comfortable 
and Easy-fitting garment, that will render perfect support to the back 
and form. Can worn with satisfaction by all classes, at any occu- 

tion or recreation. Well-made, from g material and fast colors, 
in Steel and Button fronts. Made in Sateen, Jean, Flannel and Gauze, 
for Ladies, Misses and Children. Approved by Physicians, and com- 
mended by Dressmakers as the best garment to be worn in dress fitting. 


Sold by leading 














obbers and Merchants from 


Canvassers do well with this garment. Its Merits 
Ocean to Ocean. © not accept a substitute as 


make work easy, and employment profitable. To 
a gift. If your dealer will not get one for you, see one is to like it, and to wear one is to be 
write to the Factory. delighted. 


Made only by the JACKSON CORSET COMPANY, Jackson, Michigan 


made cemented er with gutta 
THE ONLY DRESS STAY protests, Ns, sic cc 
Name “Perfection” stamped on each. Ask your dealer for them, 


= YY zs 
















SF RAEN ENA EN 





= i by = > aA m~ —— : 
THE DETROIT STAY CO., DETROIT, MICH. Send 20 cents in Stamps for Sample Set 





Metal 


Will Not 
Tipped C 


ut 
Through 
See Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Stay 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof. Beware of Imitations 

Manufactured by the YPSILANTI R . . > 

Slt . D Ess STAY MFG. co , Ypsilanti, Mich 
Special Depots.—MODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand 8t., New York; BROWN & METZNER, 585 Market St.,San Francisco 
PILLOW SAM.HORERS. Aut 15 cts, | $f) sc? Sethameats anes Sete ae Bove 


Ladies’ Tailo: System. Illustrated circular 
2 sets for 25c. Agents wan T. M. GANDY, Chester, Conn, free. Roop Maste LE Co., Chicago, Ill. 














To Be Safe 


To be safe confine yourself to the 
use of such flavors as your experi- 
ence and judgement tell you are 
of the purest quality. 


ptPRICE's 


Flavoring 
Extracts 


are just as they are represented to 
be. If not the cheapest they are 
the best, and no puddings, cakes, 
creams, or other table delicacies, 
are spoiled by their use. 


Price Flavoring Extract Co. 
Dr. V. C. PRICE, Pres't. 
Chicago. 


Vanilla 
Lemon 
Orange 
Rose, etc, 


New York. 






















These beautiful 
- Plate Handles are 
py made very attract- 
bf ive by winding silk cord in 
the grooves; tying ribbon bows 
below. Fit all sizes of plates,wont 
tarnsih. A great chance for agents 
Write for wholesale prices. An 
untrimmed Handle mailed for 15 
cents in stamps. 


J. B. TIMBERLAKE, 


Patentee and Mfr. 
99 Main St., Jackson, Mich. 








Alfred Peats 
WALL PAPER 


Send §c. for postage on 100 beautiful sam- 


| am and our guide, ‘‘ How to Paper and 
nom ome Decoration,’’ will be 
sent FREE. Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 


10, 12 I=2, 15c. per roll; all with wide 
| ag and ceilings to om Good — 
‘aper, . to gc. Paperhangers’ sample 
books, Ses. 
Send to the nearest address 
ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper Merchant 
136-138 W. Madison St. 30-32 . Thirteenth St. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 










PURCHASE 
THE BEST! 


The “B & H” 


Has the DOUBLE CENTRE DRAUGHT 
Surpasses All Others 


JUST AS EASY TO 
LIGHT AS GAS 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT 


23 











Send for our Little Book. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON—CHICAGO 
Factories: Meriden, Conn. 


The Ideal Spring Back Chair 


Most perfect rest and support to the 
back while practicing at the Piano, or 
at work at the Typewriter 
or Desk. Back with 
spring can be applied to 

any common stool or 

chair. Catalogue with 

thirteen styles free. 

Ask your Music or 

Furniture dealer for 

the “‘ Davis Chair.” 


DAVIS CHAIR CO. 
Marysville, Ohio 


Your Wife is neat, your home 
attractive, the stove always shines, 
and you enjoy it because she 


Knows The Modern Stove Polish. 
It is sold ENAMELINE < 


Everywhere. Za ipihiii QOS 
Coffee, Spices and Extracts 


direct from Importers to 
Consumers. For 1S years we have been 
offering Premiums to Clubs and large 
savers, of Dinner, Tea and Toilet 






























ts, Silver Ware, Table Linen, 
Lace Cartains, ete., all o; 
im tion, an bought for Cash direct 


trated e Catal 
est, and we will be pl to mail YOU one upon 


receipt of your address. 
LONDON TES CO., 191 Congress St., Boston 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of h-usekeepers. Your 
oie Mis to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 

. TBERGER, Pr., 233 N. 2d 8t., Philada. 


Higgins’ Indelibie Ink needs no heat, sunlight nor other 


fussy treatment. Fully guaran- 








teed. Extra size bottles, 15c., at all dealers. By mail, 25c., from 
CHAS. 4. HIGGINS & CO.; Mfrs., 168 Sth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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EVERY THING 
‘ABOUT THE HOUSE 


BY MARIA PARLOA § 


| PAAAEAZAAMAZABMBEBRBYUYD 


MISS PARLOA will cheerfully answer, in this 
column, any question of a general domestic 
nature sent by her readers. 


HovusEKEEPER—If the grate in your dining-room 
is of iron polish with black lead; if burnished steel 
use sweet oil and powdered emery. Should it be 
rusty wet with oil; then coat with unslacked lime, 
and let it stand for several hours, after which pro- 
ceed as before. Polish with soft paper ora chamois 
skin. 


RoxsuRY—To clean the railing of banisters wash 
off all the dirt with soap and water, and when 
dry rub with two parts of linseed oil and one of tur- 
pentine. If the odor of turpentine is objectionable 
use two parts of sweet or cotton-seed oil and one 
part of alcohol; but the mixture of linseed oil and 
turpentine is more desirable. 


Anxious—Grease spots on carpets may be taken 
out by covering the spots with fuller’s-earth, wet with 
spirits of turpentine. Let it stand until the earth is 
a fine, dry powder. Another method is to place 
blotting-paper under the grease spot, wet the place 
with spirits of turpentine, place a piece of blotting- 
pape: over it, and on the upper blotting-paper set a 

ot flatiron. 


BARRY—When cleaning paint it isa good rule not 
to have the cloth so wet that the water will run on 
the paint, as it will leave streaks. Wash only asmall 

lace at atime. Wash the blinds with clear water. 
hen you come to the window-ledges do not use so 
much water that it will run down on the outside of 
the house, marring the aapyraaee of the walls. Al- 
ways rub with the grain of the wood. 


C. J. L.—All dark woods that have become soiled 
and dingy may be washed with soap and water, using, 
if possible, a piece of flannel. Dry with a soft cloth 
Mix together two parts of linseed oil and one of tur- 
pentine. Moisten an old piece of flannel in this and 
rub the furniture with it. Finish by rubbing hard, 
and with the grain, with a dry, old piece of flannel. 
Where the odor of the turpentine is objectionable 
use cotton-seed or sweet oil and alcohol in the same 
proportions. If there are any white stains rubthem 
with kerosene, using a good deal of oil and much 
pressure. 


SuBSCRIBER—To clean the woodwork in your halls 
and rooms do not wash it. Soap destroys the looks 
of woodwork that is finished in natural colors. 
Wring a flannel cloth out of hot water and wipe off 
the dust. When all the woodwork has been dusted 
in this manner go over it with a woolen cloth made 
damp with cotton-seed or sweet ‘oil and alcohol or 
turpentine, two parts oil and one alcohol or turpentine. 
Rub hard, and with the grain of the wood, then rub 
with clean flannel. It will revive the color and gloss. 
Light woods must be wiped with a damp flannel and 
polished with a dry piece of flannel. 


AN OLp SusscrisER—I think that live geese 
feathers are the most comfortable filling for pillows. 
Air pillows are good, and those stuffed with hair are 
cool and healthful. [have never used the combina- 
tion of feathers and hair, so cannot judge of its 
merits. (2) A pillow that is 30x22 inches and weighs 
four and a half or five pounds, is a comfortable size. 
(3) Bolsters are used more for ornament than use. 
They are often made of a light wooden frame, cov- 
ered with pasteboard, and then covered with ticking. 
Of course, no pillows are used with these bolsters, 
and they are removed at night, being replaced by 
comfortable pillows. (4) Down quilts are much better 
than those lined with cotton wadding. The most de- 
sirable quilts are made with wool wadding, covered 
with some pretty shade of cheese-cloth. This covering 
is almost as good asa blanket, except that it cannot 
be washed with equal ease. 


YounG HousEKEEPER—Certainly, bedspreads are 
still used. Where people wish for something more 
“‘dressy’’ than the plain white spread, and do not 
wish to use anything so fragile as lace, Gobelin and 
basket-cloth are stamped in some effective design and 
embroidered with heavy washable silks or linen. (2) 
You would not require pillow-shams if you used the 
round bolster. However, if you do use them and 
wish to embroider them, use a simple flower design. 
(3) It is no longer the custom to hang scarfs over 
pictures and mirrors. (4) If you love your friends do 
not put tidies on the chairs. They area torment. (5) 
For grease spots on an unpainted floor dissolve a gill 
of washing soda in one quart of boiling water. Pour 
this, while boiling, on the spots, and rub with a long- 
handled broom; then wipe with a long-handled mop, 
being careful not to let your hands or clothing touch 
po liquid. Wash thoroughly with hot water and wipe 

ry. 


H.—There may be several reasons for the little 
lumps of ice in your ice cream. If too much salt is 
used with the ice the cream will freeze too rapidly 
and be icy; or if the cream is not worked about all 
the time, especially toward the last of the freezing, it 
will be icy. For agallon-freezer never use more than 
three pints of salt. Beat the cream gently the first 
ten minutes and then beat vigorously the remainder 
of the time, which should be ten minutes or more. 
The kind of freezer you mention is a good one. (2) You 
ask why bread is sometimes porous. Since all good 
bread is porous I take it you mean full of coarse cells. 
In that case the bread has been risen too much be- 
fore being put in the oven. (3) The amount of cream 
which you should substitute for butter in making cake 
or pastry depends upon what kind of cake or pastry 
you wish to make, and how rich the cream is. I 
would advise for pastry that the flour be wet withthe 
richest cream you can get. In cake substitute rich 
cream for the milk which the rule calls for; but you 
must remember that a cupful of cream will not re- 
place half a cupful of butter; therefore, less flour 
must be used. (4) Have you tried rubbing soap on 
the grease spots and washing in hot water? Since 
the Seth is colored I know of nothing else you can do 


Less THAN A THOUSAND A YEAR—Since the pub- 
lication of the two articles on “ Division of the Family 
Income,’’ many letters have come from the readers of 
the JouRNAL, asking me to help those with smaller 
incomes than even athousand a year. While I desire 
to aid my readers inany way ible it will be readily 
seen that it would be impossible for me to work out 
the problems of dozens of individual cases, or to go 
on writing articles that should apply to a declining 
scale of incomes and a ay | locations. My experi- 
ence and observation have led me to conclude that 
seven hundred dollars a year will enable a family to 
live better in a country town than they could ina large 
city on a thousand a year. When I tell my readers 
that I honestly did the best I could to help them inthe 
articles published, taking twice the space that the 
managers originally allotted to it, 1 am confident they 
will read the articles carefully and get enough from 
them to — them in at least a ge adjustment of 
their more limited incomes. any of my JOURNAL 
friends have suggested that the amount I devoted to 
charity was altogether too small, ten per cent. of the 
income being mentioned as the least that should be 
soneegdicnel for this pu e. While agreeing in the 
main with these friends I know that there are thou- 
sands who never set aside any sum whatever for 
charity, and who would not consider the matter if 
one-tenth of the income were sugeestet, yet who 
might form habits of systematic charity by starting 
with the smaller sum suggested in the article. 
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World’s Fair 





“It Stand 
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When you buy a piano for your home you want one that will 
keep in good condition with little trouble and less expense. 
A cheap piano which requires constant attention and tuning 
soon becomes an expensive piano without ever being a satis- 


factory one. 


Among the desirable qualities which recommend 


6iien 


to its thousands of owners and among other features places it 
in the front rank of first-class pianos, is this: It stands in tune. 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


If not for sale by P sat 
local dealer, address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


Cut out this page, preserve it, exchange it at 
The Everett Co.’s booth, Section I, Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts Building, for a 
copy of ‘‘World’s Fair Musical Souvenir.”’ 


CINCINNATI, O. 








Yes, Miss Goodplayer, I will have some more of th 
They are just the thing after a love game. 


on 


Cae te 
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ose delicious biscuits. 
Do tell me what they are. 


There! I thought that would be your next question, for like every 
one, you seem to enjoy the ‘‘ Fleur-de-Lis’’ Biscuits. 
** Fleur-de-Lis”’ Biscuits, served with tea, lemonade, etc., make a delicious and appetizing lunch for 
all occasions. PUT UP IN A HANDSOME TIN CADDY AT 25 CENTS and for sale at all first-class grocery 


stores in the United States. 


If your grocer does not keep them, have him order them for you from 
MARVIN—PITTSBURGH, LANGDON—CINCINNATI 





ESPECIALLY INVITED by the MANAGEMENT of the WORLD’S FAIR 





This is the Greatest 


Founded 1823. 





To occupy the Most Prominent Position 





Honor ever Awarded in this Country to a Piano 


Manufacturer. 
our Latest Productions before Purchasing 


CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Examine these 
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Columbias 


Lead all Bicycles. 
Stay at the Head. 
Are always the Standard. 
Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 


mail for two two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg, Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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% and feel better—eat better—sleep bet- 5% 
sy, ter—work better—live better—are bet- > 
= ter. TRY IT YOURSELF. rd 
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a] Catalogue free at Rambler Agencies or by mail oR 
te for 2 two-cent stamps. GORMULLY & JEFFERY 7— 
3% Mra. Co., Chicago, Boston,Washington, New York 5% 
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‘A Bicycle } 
‘Built for  } 
‘Business | 


It’s the Hartford—the wheel you } ) 
can depend upon—it’s built to last 
—it’s good when it’s old—catalogue 
for nothing—Hartford Cycle Co., ) ? 
Hartford, Conn. Q 























A Woman with 


an Im Wheel 







A penny postal 
gets our catalogue. 
A shrewd cycler 
gets our wheel. 
Ames & Frost Co. 

Chieago, IL. 


See “Imperial” Exhibit, Transportation Building, World's Fair. 


HOUSANDS HAVE SAVED 
DEALERS’ BIG PROFITS 


By Buying Direct From Us.|- 
BIOYCOLES, all styles and sizes, for 

both sexes, all at factory prices. New and 
best makes; say what you want. Send for special catalogue. 
Cuas. H. Sree Mra. Co., 275 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


RIP LES, if ey 


Tricycle 








or buy a Fairy Tricy: 

1ohicon DIGYCLES. 
ddress Cheap for 
FAY MFG. O0., Elyria,QHIO. «Z 


avout” Waist 








Enables the wearer to dress in the 
best of form without injurious or 
fatiguing pressure. Firm, comfortable 
support ; splendid to work in. Under 
date of May 4, 1893, Mrs. L., Clark Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, writes: “‘ My health 
has steadily improved since I puton 
yous Waist two years ago.” Miss Y., 
ichmond, Va., says: “The Waists 
have given entire satisfaction and 
prov exactly as recommend- 
ed.”? Unbreakable patent corded 
stays, stylish lengths, corset steels 
front and back; white, drab, gold, fast black. Ware 
ranted. Sold by dealers generally. Always look for 
above trade-mark on lining. Sample postpaid, $1.00. 
The only Jackson Waist exhibited at World's Fair. 


CORONET CORSET CU., Jackson, Michigan 
Until September Ist. 


SPE Send us the Addresses of Ten 
of your friends who do Fancy 


y 
WorK and we will send you 


moverN Prisciica 3 MONTHS FREE 


All the latest designs in Fancy Work iliustrated. New 
Patterns for Knitting and Crocheting. Directions for 
Painting, with colored studies at reduced rates. (This 
Offer good only until September Ist.) Address 
PRISCILLA PUBLISHING CO., Lynn, Mass. 

Send stamp 


HOME SHOPPING for Primer. 
MARJORIB 


, 904 Spruce Street, Phileda. 
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“> HINTS ON AS 
aHOME DRESSMAKINGS 


% BY EMMA M. HOOPER S 


Under this heading | will cheerfully answer 
each month any reasonable question on Home 
Dressmaking sent me by my readers. 

EMMA M. HOOPER 


Danpy—Good percaline is an excellent lining, but 
a cheap quality is not worth buying. 


Mrs. Dorotuy E.—Eider-down wrappers are 
never out of style for fall and winter wear. 


C. A.—Read answer to “B. H.”’ (2) Green, brown, 
navy blue and purplish shades will lead in the fall. 


Missy—Girls of sixteen wear their dresses to their 
shoe tops. (2) An easy-fitting bell shape will be 
stylish for the mixed cheviot. 


LinA West—Read answer to ‘“‘Subscriber.”’ (2) 
Purple, brown and dark red shades are becoming to a 
‘colorless brunette,’ for a carriage gown. 


GLapys—For a September traveling dress get hop- 
sacking, serge, cheviot or tweed. (2) The better 
class of hop-sackings will not pull in the seams. 


In HAsTE—If in such haste why wait until three 
days before the dance to ask about your shoes? (2) 
Personal letters are answered as soon as possible. 


Two Gir_ts—Read answers to “Old Friend” and 
“B. H.” (2) Satin duchess, bengaline and change- 
able silks will be the stylish silken fabrics for fall. 


A SusscripER—Addresses are not given in this 
column. Send me a stamped envelope and I will 
st Sa the address of the dressmaker’s school you 
wish. 


Miss C, D.—Please do not address any letter to me 
regarding any subject except home dressmaking. 
Your letter should have been sent to another depart- 
ment. 


F. M.—Your letter regarding the wording of in- 
vitations does not belong to this column. (2) Any 
stationer will send samples and prices of such goods. 
ip sae almost square visiting-card still prevails for 
adies. 


Mrs. MatTiE K.—Put a well-grown boy of four 
years in knee trousers, with round, and Eton jackets 
and blouses. (2) Do not let him wear short socks in 
spite of their being fashionable. (3) Let him have all- 
wool gauze shirts through the summer. 


ELLA D. S.—A half-long and full cape of Henri- 
etta, lined with surah and interlined with wadding, 
will be the cheapest party wrap you can have for the 
winter. (2) Pearl gray, white, tan, lavender, old rose, 
cardinal and old blue are all suitable shades. 


E. B.—I do not send pictures or samples to any one. 
No offer of cut patterns for subscribers has ever been 
made through THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. I do 
not recommend any especial make of paper patterns, 
but the one you meution is a universal favorite. 


B. H.—Reddish purple is becoming to a brunette 
unless she is sallow. (2) The purples shown in ad- 
vanced samples of fall goods are of a deeper, more 
purplish tone without as much red. (3) Bright old 
rose is handsome at night, but a dull shade of this 
color is not. 


OLp FrieND—The April and May issues contained 
articles upon the subjects you mention. Please read 
your JOURNALS before writing how to make an Em- 
ety skirt. This was described in the February num- 

er at length, and in the “‘ Dressmaker’s Column”’ of 
April and May. 


L. M.—Your letter was too late for the issue de- 
sired. In the meantime have sent a personal letter 
on the subject, but as the directions were somewhat 
obscure I will let you know through this column, 
in the September issue, what I have already done to 
assist you in your purchases. 


MoTHER OF Two—Read answer to “ Mrs. Mat- 
tie K.’’ The size as well as the age governs mothers’ 
dates for putting small boys into trousers. (2) Girls 
of irom two to twelve years wear white guimpes. (3) 
Black or tan shoes and hose, always to match, shoul 
be worn with ail of the child 


Miss E. R.—A suéde kid glove is always considered 
more dressy than a glacé or dressed kid, but as it 
soils easily and cleans poorly it becomes an expensive 
glove in the end. (2) Green and Pay mes veils are 
worn, but they are too loud in effect for one of ‘ quiet 
tastes.” Golden brown, gray and navy blue veils 
rank with black for universal wear, while white is 
worn in the summer. 


ren’s suits. 


TRAVELER—Use the black Japanese waterproof 
silk for Empire skirt trimmed with three 1830 ruffles, 
pointed coat basque, puff sleeves, revers and shoul- 
der ruffles. The “bit of color” can be supplied by a 
flat or full vest of Japanese or bengaline slik. Stitch 
all edges twice. ave a long uster of the same 
material and make it in the yoke Empire style; this 
needs no trimming but a ribbon neck ruche. 


D. D.—A bride of thirty-five years at an evenin 
wedding can wear a handsome evening costume o 
changeable silk made up with cream guipure lace 
and plain colored satin duchess. A white toilette 
brings out the fact that youth has fled, and a becoming 
color is much more flattering. The old rose, laven- 
der and light green effects now in vogue, are espe- 
cially pretty at night. If you decide upon a church 


| afternoon wedding have a calling costume of change- 





able silk in medium tones combined with satin or 
velvet, and wear a hat to match. 


A NEw Susscriper—Kindly remember that a let- 
ter written in April could not possibly be ‘‘ answered 
in the April number.’’ When in a hurry inclosea 
stamp with your full address written plainly and I 
will Be pleased to send you a personal reply. (2) I 
cannot give you the name of a suitable corset in this 
column, where addresses, brands, trade names, etc., 
are never given. (3) If not too late make your dress 
in a new bell shape trimmed with three bias folds, 
each two inches and a half wide, and set three inches 
apart. The basque to have a point in front and nar- 
row coat back ten inches deep. Large sleeve puffs 
nearly to elbows of changeable silk showing brown 
and green, with revers and cape or shoulder ruffles 
of the same; close sleeves from elbows to wrists of 
the plain silk. Edge the collar, basque edge to coat 
tails, and wrists with a narrow brown bead galloon. 


H. D.—Your letter was too late for the issue 
mentioned. Correspondents should name the amount 
to be spent when asking about costumes. The even- 
ing dress should be of changeable figured taffeta silk, 
at $1.25 to $1.50 per yard, in lavender and green ef- 
fects, with the plain purplish lavender satin for sleeve 
puffs, collar and Empire belt, cream guipure for cuffs 
or sleeve ruffles and shoulder capes. (2) Traveling 
dress of navy blue or brown serge or poplinette, made 
with a habit basque and vest of bengaline vesting, 
black with a colored figure. Have a half-long cape 
of cloth or the serge lined with silk. (3) The visiting 
gown should be of light eneins in changeable 
effects, as tan and hussar blue, old rose and gray, 

een and y, etc., and trimmed with sleeve puffs, 

mpire belt and fuil vest of plain or changeable silk, 
bengaline or satin. Make this one with straight jack- 
et fronts. 
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Pears’ Soap is nothing but Soap—pure soap. And 
yet—but read what a great authority says of it: 


I have tried very many different soaps, 
including all the best known, whether 
English or foreign, pursuing my investiga- 
tions with perfect independence; and I 
have now, after all these years of careful 
observation in very many thousands of 
cases, both in hospital and private practice, 
no hesitation in stating that none have 
answered so well or proved so beneficial 
to the skin as Pears’ Soap—an experience 


not only indorsed in their works on the 
skin by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson and 
Dr. Tilbury Fox, but vouched for by such 
eminent analytical chemists as Professors 


| Redwood, Attfield, Cameron and others. 


Time and more extended trials 
have only served to ratify this opinion, and 
to increase my confidence in this admirable 


| preparation. — J/i/ton’s Hygiene of the 


Skin, p. 90 (ed. 1891). 


It has no alkali in it—nothing but soap. 
The more purely negative soap is, the nearer does it 


approach to perfection. 


Pears’ is universally acknowledged to be the best soap in the world. 


Avoid substi- 


tutes which are offered only because they afford large profits. 
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HIRES’ Rootbeer. 
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as our grandmothers did it. 





sumer may prefer. 
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There. ane ots unr 


At first thought there seems nothing unusual in this 
statement, and in our forefather’s days it would have been a truism, for 
they gathered the roots and made the beer themselves, but times have 
changed and rootbeer has changed with them, until now the claim “ there 
are roots in it” can only be fairly made of one rootbeer, and that is HIRES. 

HIRES’ Rootbeer is made from the most carefully selected roots, herbs, 
barks and berries, which are skillfully combined and then steeped exactly 


The extract so made has all the well-known 
virtues of nature, and therefore makes 


HIRES Rootbeer 


a most healthful drink; but as a coloring matter it cannot hold a candle 
to what modern chemists can prepare. 
artificial preparations are very powerful. 
wise remarkable claim that one bottle will make from five to ten gallons; 
it being merely a matter of how strong a taste, or deep a color, the con- 
There is no such elasticity about HIRES’ Rootbeer. 
It is made to do good as well as taste good, and a 5-gallon package 
(which only costs 25 cents) would no more make 1o gallons of good 
Rootbeer, than could the proper quantity of tea to make 5 cupfuls be 
expected to make 10 cupfuls of good tea. 

The general question as to the relative merits of Rootbeers has been 
unmistakably decided by the people who purchased 2,880,278 bottles of 
HIRES’ last year (far more than the combined sales of all other kinds) ; 
but when it comes to an individual selection, the consumer should keep 
in mind the fact that there are roots in HIRES’ Rootbeer, and 


Quoid the other Kinds. 


Genuine made only by the 
CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia 
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Srt. $25 
12Ft. $50 
16Ft. $100 


AERMOTORS 


ALL STEEL 


GALVANIZED 


PUMPING OR GEARED SAME PRICE 


For the benefit of the public, the Aermotor Com- 
pany declares a dividend and makes the above 
rices as a means of distributing it. 
hese prices will be continued 









only until its sur- 
plus earnings are 
sufficiently worked 
off. Merit has 
prospered, and a 
very small profit 


on @ very great 
fits has given 
pany 4 acres of land 
turing center of Chi- 
very —, acres of 
best equipment of 
urpose, in exist- 
Jompany feels, in 


number of out- 
the Aermotor Com- 
in the best manufac- 

cago, with many, 
floor space and the 
machinery, for the 
ence. The Aermotor 
this crowning Colum- 
bian year, that it ean afford to be gen- 
erous. We will ship from Chicago to any one any- 
where at the above prices. 


THE AERMOTOR COMPANY 
12th and Rockwell Sts., CHICAGO 
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LADIES! 


Use only 


BROWN’S 








FRENCH 
DRESSING 





The most elegant article of its kind now in 
use. Will restore the original color and lustre 
to your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 
ust as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, etc. 
Joes not crack, nor harden the leather. 


PPOSSSHSSSSSCHSOSOSOSOOOOSD 


For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 


CLARK’S 


x POSTHOLE DIGGER 


Will dig a three-foot hole in 
two minutes. Only one made 
that will discharge the most 
tenacious muck or clay. Will 
empty itself by touching 4 key. 
Write today and get the agency. 
s THE VICTOR MFG. CO. 
Janesville, Wis. 


The Van Dorn Iron Works Co, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Artistic Wrought Iron Workers and 
Manufacturers of Iron Fencing, 
Lawn Seats, Vases, Stable 
Fittings; all kinds of Iron 
Wor for Buildings, 
Vaults, etc., atc. 


CLOSE PRICES NO COMMISSIONS 
CATALOGUE FREE 


Venetian Iron Work 


Any boy, girl, man, or woman can 
do it. Best of home decorations. No 
rivets. No heating. Send for free 
circular. 

HULBERT BROS. & CO. 
26 West 23d Street, New York 


WHEEL 

















CHAIRS 





for INVALIDS and CRIPPLES. 
To propel one’s self or be pushed about 
in,comfortably, y, and of the 
reliable sort. Send (ff 


stamp for catal 
all styles and sine 


Home Journat. 
SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 120 William Street, New York 


Russian Violets 


with cut prices on 
Quote Tus Laptss’ 





On jocrtas, of 30 conte, we ve a you b a 
mail a package of Russian Violet Sachet Powder 
for perfuming laces, handkerchi d 


ADDRESS BEN. LEVY le 
34 A 5, Mass. 





efs and letter paper. 
A. 








my birth 


4 5 for Rol fold = 
+ Jor solid silver. (Solid gold, $1.50.) 
H. LELAND, Worcester Mass. 





How to grow the best. 
A pamphlet containing 


CELERY 250255 


for 10 cents. Regular peice 2% cents. Add 
H. M. CRIDER, Publisher, York, Pa. 


10 Cactus for $1.00 ( ACTUS 





Book on Cacti, 116 pages, 10 cts. 
Catal~gue free. A. Blane & Co., Philada. 
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FLORAL HELPS ¢ 
@ ANDHINIS ¢ 
fg BY FEBEN E REXFORD 3 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
any question relating to flowers or their cul- 
ture—EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Mrs. J. W. Z.—I have no knowledge of the treat- 
ment required by the Crinum. Write to the florist of 
whom your plants were obtained. 


Mrs. D. H. F.—Kerosene emulsion, made after the 
formula repeatedly given in this magazine, and applied 
- directed, will certainly remove scale from any 
plant. 


C. L. B.—Tuberoses must be startedin the house 
early in the spring. The seasons at the North are too 
short to mature them if first planted in the open 
a Give a rich, light, sandy soil and a sunny 
jocation, 


Mrs. L. A. G.—Azaleas should be kept in a shady 
place during the summer. Shower daily. See that 
the soil never gets dry; if it does the leaves will be 
pretty sure to fall, and if buds have formed they will 
most likely drop. 


L. S.—I would take up the old Oxalis and separate 
the tubers which you will find in the soil. Of these I 
would select the youngest and healthiest, and plant 
them in a soil that is rich and mellow. Give a sunny 
place, with plenty of water while growing. 


M. L. F.—Try a weak solution of Paris green on 
your Pansies to kill the worms and aphides. Experi- 
ment at first until you get the right strength. For 
mildew sprinkle the plants with flour of sulphur. 
Give them an airy location. Mildew often comes 
from too close and damp a spot. 


K. P. R.—You say that your Canna and Mexican 
Primrose behaved in a certain fashion, and ask why 
they did so. I don’t know. I have no means of 
knowing, and nothing to base an opinion on, because 
you tell me absolutely nothing about the care you gave 
them, or the conditions under which they were grown. 


A. E. L.—The Fern, which is a Pteris, requires a 
light soil of leaf-mould. Give good drainage, and keep 
the earth moist at all times. Shower well daily. For 
perennials to grow in a shady location I would advise 
the Spireas Palamata and Rosea, Dicentra and Myo- 
sotis. These will do quite well in shade, but much 
better if planted where they can have a little sun. 


Miss E. L. H.—The Marguerite Carnation is not 
hardy enough to stand our Northern winters out-of- 
doors, even with good protection. If started early in 
the season they bloom well during the fall months, and 
it;will not be necessary to winter them over to get a good 
crop of flowers. It is quite possible that they can be 
wintered safely in the cellar if kept cool and moder- 
ately dry. 


Mrs. H.—Worms on Rose-bushes can be killed by 
using a weak solution of Paris green, a Rose-grower 
writes me. Begin with a solution of moderate 
strength ; if this kills the worms do not use a stronger 
solution. If it does not killthem increase the strength 
of it gradually, until you succeed in finding the proper 
degree of strength necessary. This remedy is said 
to be harmless to the plants, if used with caution, and 
sure death to the worms. 


D. W.—After your bulbs have completed their sea- 
son of flowering let the plants ripen before doing any- 
thing with them. When they have done this you will 
know it by their leaves turning yellow and dying off. 
Then you can take up the bulbs if you desire to & so, 
and reset them at once, or you can keep them out of 
the ground until September. I would advise putting 
them into the ground at once. If you do not care to 
take up the bulbs sow annuals on the bed. They will 
not interfere with the bulbs. 


To SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS—I find, on going 
over the correspondence which has accumulated dur- 
ing the last few weeks, that a good many questions 
have been asked to which answers are requested “in 
the next number of the JouRNAL.”’ Perhaps these 
came from new subscribers, and I will say to the writ- 
ers of them that it is utterly impossible to answer any 
question “in the next number.’”’ Bear this in mind, 
»lease, and if the information you are in search of is 
important send a stamp for a reply by mail. 


THE McCartTNEY RosE—Since the publication of 
my answer to a correspondent, who had asked for in- 
formation regarding a Rose called the McCartney, in 
which I said that had no knowledge of such a vari- 
ety I have received several letters from Florida, in 
which the writers say that such a Rose grows there. 
It resembles the well-known Cherokee Rose in habit 
of growth and foliage. It has single, pure-white 
flowers. It is very thorny, and is used for hedges. It 
is doubtless R. Bracteata. Thanks to the’ parties fur- 
nishing the asked-for information. 


Mrs. C. B.—Daphne Odorata is one of the good old 
plants that newer candidates for popular favor have 
crowded into the background. It grows well in a 
soil of ordinary loam, with a little sand mixed in to 
prevent it from becoming heavy. Give good drain- 
age to the pot, and water well while the plant is mak- 
ing growth; at other times water only when the soil 
appears dry on top. Look out for scale and mealy- 
bugs. Shower the foliage well frequently, to keep it 
free from dust. Do not give too warm a room. A 
low temperature suits it better than a high one. 


A. pE C.—Instead of trying to increase the Roses 
named by rooting cuttings I would bend down shoots 
and attempt to root them by the layering process. At 
the point where the bent-down shoot goes under the 
soil make a slight cut with a knife. Cut about half- 
way throughthe shoot ina slanting direction. This 
will somewhat check the flow of sap, and roots will 
generally form there, while the branch is kept alive 
and nourished by the sap which flows through the 
unsevered part of the branch. Do this this summer, 
but do not separate the shoot from the parent plant be- 
fore next spring. 


F. I. G.—Perhaps your Lily-of-the-Valley will do 
better if you thin out the bed. Iwouldtry that. It may 
be that the old roots are weak, in which case it would 
be better to get new and strong ones and start a new 
bed. Give a light, richsoil, considerably shaded. In 
regard to the Narcissus a similar complaint comes to 
me from all over the country. A florist at Reading, 
Massachusetts, writes me that he thinks Soy eis 
has a tendency to prevent free blooming. He thinks 
an inch quite deep enough to plant the bulbs. I have 
not tried this plan. I speak of it here that you can 
give it a trial if inclined. 


Mrs. E. L. R.—For information regarding the best 
methods of peas cut Roses for market consult some 
professional and practical florist. You would have 
to arrange with commission men to take your flowers. 
The prices would be governed entirely by the condi- 
tion of the market. Sometimes they would bee 
high prices if good (and unless they are that they wi 
not sell at all), and sometimes they would not pay the 
expense of shipment. Violets and Roses are grown 
in great quantities by the large firms, who have houses 
made expressly for forcing these plants, and at no 
time of the year would you be free from competition. 
I do not know the ew = | of Begonia which you de- 
scribe. The climbing Yellow Jasmine grows profusely 
in Alabama and throughout that section, I am told. 
Jasmine Revolutum with us in the greenhouse is of a 
climbing nature. 





— Positively Lengthens the 
fe eS Life of the Shoe. 


ES FINE SHOP 
un This is no fairy tale, but is very rea- 
L | Ny f sonable if you gare a moment. The 
a d perspiration from within and dampness 
MN, : P ; 
le from without robs the leather of its oil 


and rots it. Oiline keeps natural oil of 
leather in the shoe and the dampness 
out. Hence long life to the shoe, and 
hence, you exclaim, “long life to Oiline.” 
15 cents a bottle. Ask your dealer for 
it, and if he hasn’t it, send 25 cents to 


us to pay expressage on a 15 cent 
bottle. 
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Geo. A. Moss, 
165 and 167 Reade St., N. Y. 
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Now and then I fall to dreaming ; 
Of the good old days again; + 
But the times somehow are seem- ] 
; 
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Daughter tells me, 
Powder 


Gold Dust 


SmeeeBeaeBeh eae eee Sw DB 


r. Cleansand washes with such ease, 
bie it lightens household labor, making restful times like 
these. 


Every day her praise grows louder; Even I admit at last, 
That the 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


Has improved upon the past. 





What the steam car is to the traveler, and the mowing machine is 
to the farmer, GoLD Dust is to the housekeeper—a modern means of 
saving time, strength and money. Sold everywhere. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 
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St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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arion Hartland’s W 


able article on Soupmaking (HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, Feb. 11, 1893), deals i) 


with all kinds of P ed Soups. 
ee “The following 1s an EXTRA Cc "T trom same: yf 






‘s_| have tried every variety 
of ‘White Label’ Soups and found al! invariably admirable.”’ 
“White Label” Soups in case lots, sent express prepaid on receipt of price. Quarts, $3.00 
per doz.; Pints, $2.00 per doz.; % Pints, $1.50 perdoz. aRMOUR PACKING CO. 


Send 10 Cents and name of SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
your Grocer for Sample can. KANSAS CITY. 


<= 


17 VARIETIES. 




















The apex of success in house 
heating is reached by the Gurne 
Heaters. Their excellent wor 
during the past severe winter is 
but another tribute to their supe- 
. riority. Our book “ How Best to 
Heat Our Homes” 
sent free to anyone. 












HOT WATER 
HEATERS ani RADIATORS 

FOR HEATING 
Dwellings, Public Buildings, Etc. 
BY 


HOT WATER CIRCULATION 





Gurney Hot Water Heater Co, 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
59 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 

SELLING AGENCIES: 

Johnson & Co., 71 John St. 
New York. 

J.C. F. Trachsel, 246 Arch St. 

Philadelphia. 


DOUBLE CROWN 














Artistic Homes 


‘¢How to Plan and How to Build Them’’ 
A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


that tells the whole story from Cellar to Garret. This book contains 
a large number of designs and plans and other illustrations, both interior 
and exterior, of BEAUTIFU HOMES from $500 

designs for laying out and beautifying your 
of points you should know about the 


Sent for 10 cents in postage or silver, if you mention this JouRNAL. 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 








Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 
purifies the breath. Used by people 


of refinement for over a quarter of 





a century. Sold Everywhere. 
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Everybody Loves Her 


Some time in your life you 
have met her. 


You wondered why so plain a 
girl should be in everybody's 
thoughts as ‘“‘a charming girl.” 


There! a ripple of laughter! 
through the parted lips you 
catch a glimpse of pretty white 
teeth, and then you echo the 
thought, “a charming girl.” 


Runifoam 

ForTHe TEETH 
)may give you a 
similar charm. It 
removes all un- 
cleanliness, pre- 
vents decay, is deliciously fla- 
vored, free from acid. Men, 
women and children approve it. 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
17 E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


There is one Place 


above all others where an investment can be 
made, that will be productive of the greatest 
profit; it is 


HARVEY 


the Temperance Manufacturing Town, two 
miles south of Chicago’s city limits, which in 
August, 1890, WAS NOT—and is now a 
town of 5600 population, with 16 factories, 
and the improvements of a city. 

It has taken millions of money and un- 
measured effort to accomplish so much in so 
little time, and the work is still going on, 
gaining impetus every month in the calendar. 


How this marvelous growth was created, 
the . peculiar conditions which brought it 
about, the grand principles of temperance 
and industry on which it is founded, the 
universally acknowledged success which has 
crowned these well-directed efforts of brain 
and capital, all make a story of singular in- 
terest, too long to be related here, but which 
you can have for the asking. 


If you will mention this JOURNAL, the 
founders of Harvey will take pleasure in 
sending you, at their own expense, an illus- 
trated account of the enterprise, which will 
certainly be worth having, and may give you 
ideas by which you will be greatly the 
gainer. Address 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION 


Rookery Bldg., 217 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


MAHLER BROS. 
Mid-Summer Special 


This handsome waist of extra 

fine figured lawn, with collar 
and jabot of fine colored 

Embroidery for 



















_* iy Send for it quickly if you 
want it. Sizes 32 to 44. 
Send 8c. extra for postage. 
OUR CATALOGUE mailed 
free, shows the latest NEW 
YORK STYLES at our own 
special prices, making it 
as easy to secure bargains 
by mail as if in the city. 
MAHLER BROS., Importers and Retailers 


503-504 Sixth Ave., New York 

1@ SKELETON 
Li SHAW'S “sane 
Ideal Wigs «4 Waves 


Natural-curled, feather-light, life- 
like, beautiful ; from 83.00 up. 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES 


All long convent hair, $5.00 up. Pamphlet, “ How 
to be Beautiful,” sent free. 
L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th ST.. NEW YORK 








‘ou should use 


Then 
Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread. 


It is pre-eminently the best thread 
for every sort of fancy work. Ask 
— dealer for it, or send 10 cents 
or sample spool. (Numbered from 
20 to 100.) Send 10 cents each for 
Illus, Crochet Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., 
GLASGO, CONN. 


ETS eiel toes tether 
On or rnd > 






















ENDING MADE EASY With Gum Tissue 

ees all kinds of clothing from the finest silk toa 

2 » kid gloves and umbrellas, without sewing, 

rt neater and than ever before. Sample 10c. 
HICAGO SPECIALTY +» 134 Van Buren Street, 


f 
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‘BELONGINGS OF DRESS: 
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MRS. MALLON will cheerfully answer, in this 
column, any possible question concerning the 
belongings of a woman’s wardrobe, sent by 
her readers. 


LauRA—Very elegant petticoats to be worn under 
white mull dresses are of white crépe, flounced with 
i fine lace, headed by a rose trimming of narrow 
ribbon. 


V. G. R.—The sailor hat most fancied is a coarse 
white straw with a band of white ribbon about its 
crown. The brim is very wide and will protect the 
face almost as much as the old-fashioned sun hat. 


R. S. T.—The Marie Antoinette fichu is drawn in 
at the belt, the ends not being allowed to flow. For 
this reason the fichu itself is shown with shorter ends 
than when it was simply confined on the corsage. 


JENNIE—For a | age pasty a becoming hat isa 
very large one made of white lace with a deep frill of 
lace all around the edge. The only decoration on 
this should be a high cockade bow in harmony with 
your costume. 


G. R.—The very brilliant shade of blue is, of course 
fashionable, but it cannot be said that it is in good 
taste. Itis seldom becoming and always conspicuous, 
two vices that would make valueless any virtues that 
it might possess. 


HATTIE—The gored skirt with its deep flounce com- 
ing from above the knee is decidedly old-fashioned 
looking, and yet the most fashionable dressmakers ap- 
prove of it. A pretty change shows the upper part cut 
out - eee or scallops lapping over the flounce and 

wi bon. 


outlin th either jet or ri 


CHARLOTTE—A decided novelty in the way of a coat 
not unlike the reefer, although it is much longer, and 
which may be worn with a cloth skirt and blouse, is 
made of heavy ducking, dead white in color, and 
has for its only decoration the huge white pearl but- 
tons that close its double-breasted front. 


C. F.—A very dainty Henri IV cape is made yt ae 
chiffon and consists of five full capes, each edged 
with narrow gold cord. By-the-by, such a cape as 
this must have its own box, and that a very roomy 
one, in which to repose when it is not worn, otherwise 
it will soon be extremely stringy. 


N. N. S.—A fancy noted in the leghorn hats is a 
facing of black chiffon. The brim is caught up in a 
three-cornered fashion, and fastened at each corner by 
a rosette made of narrow black velvet ribbon. These 
hats are decidedly trying, but where one is really be- 
coming it gives a decidedly smart air. 


P. D.—The waving and parting of the hair continues 
in vogue, but the rather large “‘bun”’ knot, which is 
so much fancied by English women, has not obtained 
here. The liking for one’s own hair continues, and 
this is pinned rather close to the head in soft loops 
with fancy pins of amber or tortoise-shell. 


M. D.—The large pearl buttons of clear white are 
liked on coats and costumes of piqué or duck; in- 
deed, they are made to form the sole trimming. Of 
course the size of those on the bodice is smaller than 
those on the coat, and the long row of buttons that is 
on the outside of the sleeve is a size still smaller. 


N.S.—The bronze slippers which were in vogue 
some years ago have again made their appearance 
for evening, and are, so it is stated, to be worn with 
gold-colored stockings. Personally, it seems to me 
they will be the fancy of the minute, and I believe 
that the black satin slipper with a black silk stocking 
will always be much more desirable. 


MAriE—Probably the smartest bonnet of the sea- 
son is that of dead-white straw with gon decora- 
tions; one of the prettiest has a close-fitting brim of 
straw, and the place where the crown should be is 
outlined with imitation emeralds, while just in front 
stands a cluster of green egeenete and the ties are 
of dead-white ribbon quite three inches wide. 


E. J. H.—As I predicted months ago, the extremely 
wide skirt is not worn, women preferring that one 
which is gracefully wide at the bottom and fits easily, 
but rather closely at the top. I do not now advise 
the trimming of skirts with bands of ribbon set far 
apart and reaching almost to the waist. It was a 
style fancied in the early spring, and soon became too 
general to be desirable. 


T. R. S.—The watch fastened high up on the bodice 
is no longer in vogue, and most of the women who 
have euch watches are having them arranged to 
fasten on their chatelaines, or to put on an ordi- 
nary watch-chain and slipped into their belts. This 
mode of wearing a watch never is, to my way of 
thinking, a pretty one, as it is too decorative for ordi- 
nary wear, and with an elaborate costume a watch 
should nut be seen. 


C. L.—A very fine quality of gashmere in pale pink 
or blue is much liked for night-dresses. It is usually 
trimmed with yoke and cuffs of Irish tatting, whic 
is almost as fine as lace. A great many of us object 
to wearing wool next the skin, but this cashmere is 
so fine and soft that it seems more like silk. By-the- 
by, the idea that silk petticoats will no longer be 
worn is ridiculous. Women have found how desira- 
ble they are, and do not care to give them up, except 
when beneath gowns of some special material a petti- 
coat of cambric must be worn. 


S. J. H.—Among the new belts to be worn with the 
summer blouses are those made of silk or brocade 
that are straight across the front at the top, and 
rounded at about three inches below the waist. A 
row of buttons is just down the centre, and a tiny 
pocket, big enough to hold a watch or a room key, is 
on each side. These are shown not only in black, 
but in rich brocades and in the changeable silks. The 
fastening is, of course, in the back, and is the simple 
double hook, the belt being arranged so that it can be 
loosened or tightened as one pleases. 


G. L. R.—After having had diamonds and pearls 
set as sun, stars and crescents, they are now noted in 
platinum as the new moon, being } ng the shape that 
the silvery goddess is when she first looks out on the 
world beneath her. A very smart comb has a curved 
heading of diamonds, and standing above it on silver 
wires are innumerable single stones that shake with 
every movement of the head. As the hair is now 
worn combs or bows in its arrangement for the even- 
ing are an absolute necessity. Probably the prettiest 
bows are the two-inch wide ones of gold galloon 
knotted in cockade fashion. 


CARRIE T.—The necklace best liked for a young 
woman is a string of small rls fastening with an 
emerald clasp. he emerald is considered rather 
more desirable than the diamond for this purpose, as 
it is a greater ge and then, too, it forms a very 
decided contrast with the pearls. It is predicted that 
emeralds will be the fashionable gems next season. 
The only objection to them is that they are so easily 
imitated, but then if one a fine one, one 
would not think of this, for the certainty that one’s 

ems are genuine gives an intense satisfaction. A 

ciful dagger to be stuck through the hair is of dull 
gold with its hilt thickly encrusted with cut and un- 
cut emeralds, the effect being most artistic. 








Here is a Letter 


3 just one out of hundreds that are coming in 
" every day. We publish it for the benefit of 
the women who read about Pearline, but 
who still keep on washing without it, in that 
needlessly hard and wearing way. We 
omit name and address, as requested : 












** Now I will tell you how I came to use your 
PEARLINE, We have taken‘ The Ladies’ 
Home Journal’ for several years. Three 
and a half years ago, every time I picked up 

my ‘ Journal’ to read, the first thing I would 

see was your advertisement and picture of 
PEARLINE. TJgot so tired of looking at it, 
that I said I would get a package and try it. The 
result was, when the package was gone, I bought another package, and so I have 
done ever since. I never chink of going to wash clothes since, without my 
PEARLINE. TI have recommended it to quite a number of people, who are 
now using it, just from my recommendation. TI have just written this to you to 
let you know how highly I prize it. JI don't want my name and address to go 
before the public.”’ 
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, ; 
does not entirely consist << 
of regular features, but a clear, 


transparent complexion, which may 
be obtained by the careful and continual use of —S 


! Pozzoni’s 


Complexion 
Powder 


This delicate preparation is a necessity to the 
refined toilet in this climate and especially so 
during the summer months. It is cooling, 
refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harm- 
less and when rightly used Poz- 
zoni’s is invisible. It removes 
tan, sunburn, freckles and all Vy 
discolorations. Pozzoni’s has ~3f/ 


the past 30 years, but be 
sure to get the genuine. 
It is sold everywhere. 
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A WORD TO THE WISE 


‘¢My Dear Sarah: 


‘¢ My opinion of the efficacy of ALLCOCK’S 
POROUS PLASTERS is based on the fact 
that we have used them in our family for 
thirty years. For colds, rheumatism, sore 
throat, sprains, chest and stomach affec- 
tions, weak muscles and aches and pains of 
every kind we have found them in- 
valuable. They are not only prompt 
in their action, giving immediate re- 
lief, but strengthen the weak organs 
or muscles and arrest the development 
of disease in its incipient stages, act- 
ing as both a preventive and curative. 
‘*N. B.—Your druggist may have some other plaster on hand which 
he is anxious to dispose of. Don’t be deceived by his ‘ Just as Good’ 
plea ; insist upon having the genuine ALLCOCK’S Porous Pilasters. 

We know from experience what they will do. 

‘* Very sincerely yours, Cousin Jane’”’ 
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Lundborg’s 


exmipit.....' 


at the COLUMBIAN EX- 
POSITION should be seen 
by EVERY ONE. .. . 

Every day—all the time 
—as long as the fair is 
open, you can have your 
handkerchief perfumed at 
the SILVER FOUNTAIN, 
is <£ - & # «,.% 6 


LUNDBORQ’S are the leading Per- 
fumes of America and sold through- 
out the world. 











D0 NOT BE DECEIVE with Pastes, Enamels 
and Paints which stain 
the hands, injure the iron, and burn red. The 
Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odorless 
and Durable. Each package contains six ounces ; 
when moistened will make several boxes o 
Paste Polish. 
HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS 











iS J J = ~ 
f Are solid gold, standard quality and stylish, 
A thousand patterns. Each ring stamped 
with this trade-mark inside , the guarantee 

of the oldest ring makers in America. 

If oes not keep them, and won't 
send for them, send us your money, and we will 
deliver them through the nearest reliable jeweler. 


our jeweler 





“ Santa Maria” ‘ntaglio, 


$6.75, 
Crusader Sword, turquoise ped pce $3.50, 
tL and d 





Circlet of lucky , any color, $3. 
M. B. BRYANT & CO., {0 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 








Leadin 
ALM A we cumadtan z WOMEN 





St. Thomas, Ontario 


Climate and health 
record exceptionally 
good. 

OQ? Graduating 
Courses in Litera- 
ture, Music, Fine Art, 
Commercial Selence 
and Elocution. 


Rates low. 60-pp. 
illustrated catalogue. 


PRESIDENT AUSTIN, A, M., B. D. 


GUITARS 
MANDOLINS 


American made. Warranted. 
$6.60 to $16.00, being less 
than half the usual price. 
Send for free catalogues. 
Cheapest place in America 
for Musicand Musical goods. 


HUYETT MUSIC CO., CHicaco, ILL. 
pe 
ng 


writs GERMAN 


is taught by an interesting method in GERMANIA, 
a monthly magazine for the study of the German 
Language and Literature. $2a year. Single copies, 
20 cts. Address: GERMANIA, Manchester, N. H. 
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3 Send roc. in stamps and 
Ss] receive handsomest copy 
of music ever published. 


) WILLER MANUFACTURING CO., mitwaunxce, wis. 


Bindi 














TWO BEAUTIFUL SONGS 

NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 

sent with catalogue. Send ten cents in post 
Address G. H. WILBER, 19 East 4th St., New 

have your Invita- 


EN YOU GET MARRIED tions Engraved by 


BIRMINGHAM ENGRAVING CO., 98 State 
Street, Chicago. Latest styies engraved visiting 
ecards. Send 4 cents for samples, cards and engraving. 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS, $1.00. 
A You will want them when you visit Chicago. 
laranteed. 


Order them now. Samples, 4cents. Satisfaction 

The Bellman Bros. Co., Toledo, 0. 

e will mail copy of our book ‘‘ Card Etiquette” for 10c. 
ALL GIRLS SHOULD SING. 

Apply to Director, Towers’ School of Vocal Music, 


foun to impart the best ible instruction in Voice 
Culture and atic Singing, 9 East 17th St., N.Y. 


STAMMERING 


“Tt have found all that I came for.”"—Cuas. J. Hewnicxson, 
South Kaukauna, Wis. For “Speech Defects" send to 


E. J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 


» stamps. 
fork City 
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JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Horace—“ Pan”’ is a Greek word signifying “‘all.” 


F. D.—The Falls of Montmorency are at Quebec, 
Canada. 

M. E.—The bride’s bouquet should be made en- 
tirely of white flowers. 


TiLLy—The Fox sisters, so famous as spiritualistic 
mediums, are all dead. 


E. K. S.—Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens’ 
name was Alice Barber. 


maiden 
TRENTON—Salmon P. Chase was called 
Father of Greenbacks.”’ 


LauRA—The World’s Peace Jubilee was held in 
Boston, Mass., on June 17, 1872. 


“ The 


Brest MAN—The custom of “kissing the bride” 
may almost be said to be obsolete. 


H. F. W.—An article upon ‘‘ Naming the Baby” 
will shortly appear in the JOURNAL. 


SALLY LUNN—A /¢le champétre is an entertainment 
in the country ; the words are French. 


Mrs. Lity—The Salvation Army headquarters in 
New York City are at 111 Reade Street. 

A. B, C.—The total number of visitors on the open- 
ing day of the World’s Fair was 295,332. 


DorotHy—The question of divorce is one which 
we do not care to discuss in the JOURNAL. 


KATHERINE—Ivory comes from Ceylon, West Africa 
and Siberia. Ebony from India and Ceylon, etc. 


A. L. C.—The mean annual winter temperature of 
London, England, is 37.3; of New York City, 31.4. 

W. V.—When writing to the wife of a professional 
man simply address the envelope to Mrs. John 


BRooKLyN—President Arthur was in Brooklyn 
upon the day of the opening of the Brooklyn Bridge. 





E. F,—‘‘ Non seg.” is an abbreviation of the Latin 
words “ non sequitur,’ and signifies ‘‘ it does not fol- 
low.” 


L. C. M.—The Columbian stamps will only be in 
use during the year 1893. There are sixteen in the 
series. 

VERA—New York is called the “‘ Empire State”’; 
Georgia is sometimes called the ‘“‘ Empire State of the 
South,” 


W. E. N.—The rules as to portiéres are that they 
slide easily to and fro, and that they shall barely 


| touch the floor. 





ALMINA—The question of according the rights of 
citizenship to the Chinese had nothing whatever to do 


| with their religion. 


L. C. L.—It is claimed that the best way to sleep is 
with the head either to the north or to the south, pref- 
erably to the north. 


KatE—The words of the song ‘A Life on the 
Ocean Wave ”’ were composed by Epes Sargent, the 
music by Henry Russell. 


L. H.—The word “limited” in connection with a 
firm name indicates that a limitation of responsibility 
for each member is fixed. 


ADMIRER—President Harrison will begin his lec- 
tures on international law at the Leland Stanford 
University in October of this year. 


ANNETTE—Invitations to dinner-parties should be 
issued in the united names of host and hostess, as: 
Mr. and Mrs. John A ——, etc., etc. 


A. D. Q.—There is ‘‘pearl fishing’’ in the Little 
and Big Miami Rivers, in Ohio; many valuable pearls 
have been found there in clam shells. 


T. P. M.—By the census of 1890 the following five 
States ranked highest in population: New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Missouri. 


INQUIRER—The Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, ex- 
United States Minister to England, is the only living 
male descendant of Abraham Lincoln. 


SwEpE—During the Columbian celebrations in 
New York last April a statue of John Ericsson, the 
inventor, was unveiled in Battery Park. 


B. A. O.—The terms ‘proof,’ ‘uncirculated,”’ 
“fine,”’ “good,” “ fair,’ ‘“poor,’’ as used by coin 
dealers, relate to the state of preservation of coins. 


ANNA B.—The Philadelphia Mint was established 
in 1792. A great many women are now, and always 
have been employed in the Mints of the United States. 


CARRIE—The United States has no national flower, 
ane pty has the rose, Ireland the shamrock, Scot- 
land the thistle, Prussia the linden, Canada the maple. 


FoREIGNER—AIl children born in the United States 
are native-born citizens, and can vote when they come 
of age, no matter what the nationality of their parents 
may have been. 


Hot.ty—The dimensions of Golden Gate Park at 
San Francisco are three miles long by one and a half 
wide. It closely resembles in shape Central Park in 
New York City. 


A.ipA—A gentleman who is walking in the street 
with a lady should return a bow made to her, by lift- 
ing his hat, even though the person bowing to her is 
unknown to him. 


WEstT Point—The “ Hansom cab”’ was named after 
its inventor, Joseph Hansom, an Englishman. Of 
course, there have been many improvements added to 
the original invention. 


Miss H.—The first successful display of electric 
lighting took place in 1810, when Sir Humphrey 
Davey produced one form of an arc three inches 


long between carbon points. 


EpitH—The rule about marking table-napkins is 
that the marking shall be as unobtrusive as possible. 
(2) Ata mona f magn d two feet of space at table is 
usually allowed for each guest. 


Mary—In 1888 Miss Adelaide Robinson held the 
lawn tennis championship (women’s singles); in 1889 
Miss Bertha Townsend ; in 1890 Miss Ellen C. Roose- 
velt ; in 1891 and 1892 Miss Mabel E. Cahill. 


Mrs. X.—Applications for the establishment of 
post-offices should be addressed to the Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General, Washington, D. C., accom- 
panied by a statement of the necessity therefor. 


StormMout—The words “salesman”? and “‘drum- 
mer” cannot be sajd to be synonymous. A salesman 
is a person who sells goods, a drummer is a person 
employed by city firms'to solicit custom from country 
merchants. 


NicHoLas—The Constitution of the United States 
was the result of three months’ work by a convention 
of thirty-nine delegates from the States. Washington 
was president of the convention, which was held in 
Philadelphia. 





In which any question of general interest will be cheerfully answered when 
addressed to the editor of “ The Open Congress,”’ care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
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CONGRESS 


ANDREW—The Chicago fire occurred October 8, 
1871. (2) Speaking generally the climate of Colorado 
may be recommended for a consumptive. But no one 
should advise a change of climate for an invalid ex- 
cept a physician. 


JENNIE—We can give you no better answer to the 
question “‘ how you shall keep poms ” than to quote 
from Goethe: “‘ Every day read a poem, hear a choice 
piece of music, view a fine painting, and, if possible, 
do a good action.” 


AGNES—The word “microbe,’”’ which has been 
coined as a name for all the minute organisms which 
cause disease, was made up by Professor Sedillot, an 
eminent surgeon ; it comes from the Greek micros, 
small, and 470s, life. 


B. K. R.—Announcement cards should be sent out 
the day after the wedding. Inclosed with them may 
bea card with Mr. and Mrs. engraved upon it, 
also the days on which the newly-married couple will 
receive, and the address. 


MARGARETTA—The first Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety was established by the Rev. F. E. Clark at Willis- 
ton Church, Portland, Me., February 2, 1881. The 
motto of the United Society of Christian Endeavor is: 
** For Christ and the Church.” 





ANNA F.—In the absence of any agreement to the 
contrary the landlord, not the tenant, is responsible 
for _—— that are absolutely necessary. It is always 
well, however, to have all such matters specified in 
the lease, and then there will be no room for dispute. 


BERTHA—There were two Fosters in the Harrison 
Cabinet. Charles Foster, of Ohio, was Secretary of 
the Treasury, and James W. Foster, of Indiana, quali- 
fied as Secretary of State on June 29, 1892, to succeed 
the Hon. James G. Blaine, of Maine, who resigned on 
June 4, 1892. 

MILDRED—In every State and Territory in the 
United States a clergyman or minister of the Gospel 
who can prove his lawful ordination or license to 
preach is authorized to perform the marriage cere- 
mony, although in some States only ministers residing 
in the State are so authorized. 


SUBSCRIBER—The late Mr. Seney’s financial trou- 
bles in 1884 were due to the failure of the Metropolitan 
Bank in New York City. At the time Mr. Seney’s 
hands were full of unnegotiable securities, and his 
personal fortune, owing to his numerous benefactions, 
was insufficient to tide over the dangerous period. 


NATALIE—Vassar College at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
is non-sectarian. There is a large scholarship func 
for students of limited means and high scholarship. 
(2) There is an annex for women in connection with 
Columbia College ; it is called the Barnard Annex and 
is located at 343 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


RALEIGH—Hulled strawberries may be eaten with 
either a spoon or a fork; unhulled they may be taken 
between the fingers and dipped in powdered sugar 
before being conveyed to the mouth. Oranges at 
breakfast are usually served cut in halves across the 
grain, and eaten with either an orange or a tea spoon. 


Curious—Peers of the United Kingdom of Great | 


Britain and Ireland, upon occasions of state and 
ceremony, wear over their ordinary clothes robes of 
scarlet cloth, made long and full, which are adjusted 
on the right shoulder with bands of ermine, the num- 
ber of bands being regulated by the rank of the 
wearer. 


ANnx10US MOTHER—Boys between the ages of fif- 
teen and eighteen years on naval training vessels are 
trained to serve in the navy until they shall arrive at 
the age of twenty-one, but they may not be enlisted 
without the consent of their parents or guardians. 
The Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, is for 
the training of naval officers. 


Lonc—The ground of the Woman’s Suffrage flag 
is blue, and the thirteen horizontal stripes are upon it. 
But the forty-four stars are wanting, and in their place 
is inscribed on the blue ground the name ‘ Wyo- 
ming,’’ and beneath it one largestar. Thus far only one 
State has recognized completely the political equality 
of women, still the association has left space on its 
flag for other stars as other States fall in line. 


Mo..ty—The simpler your trousseau is the more ap- 
ropriate it will be to your new surroundings. If you 
nave had courage enough to promise to marry a man 
who is unable to give you as good a home as your 
father has, try and arrange your wardrobe so that 
your prospective husband’s employers will not be 
dubious as to whether he is living upon the salary 
they are paying him. Perhaps your father will give 
you a certain amount of money for your trousseau ; if 
e does, lay aside part of it for your new home. You 
will find a little ready money a great help when you 
begin housekeeping, far more of a help than an elabo- 
rate wardrobe will be. 


NELLIE K.—Owing to the Gulf Stream the climate 
of the southern parts of Iceland, with the exception 
that it is colder, closely resembles that of the north of 
Scotland, and the northerly districts, though the tem- 
peratureis naturally lower, are not so wet. Thunder- 
storms are rare, and, strangely enough, usually occur 
in winter, when the temperature is mild for the lati- 
tude. The mean is about three degrees above the 
freezing point, but there are, of course, exceptional 
frosts, and variations that in asingle month will range 
through twenty-seven degrees. As a whole, however, 
if the climate of Iceland is neither so hot nor cold as 
that of any part of the settled area of North America, 
its average is lower. 


Miss IpA—The diameter of the liberty bell is five 
feet at the lip, is three inches through at the thickest 
portion, and its weight is two thousand and eighty 
pounds. The history of the bell is as follows: “‘ The 
citizens of Philadelphia; having built upon what was 
then the very western margin of the town, a gov- 
ernment house, decided that a bell was needed to ex- 
press to the busy inhabitants the importance of the 
new acquisition. So Isaac Norris, Thomas Leech and 
Edward Warner, Superintendents of the State House, 
having authority, wrote tothe Colonial agent at Lon- 
don to have euch a bell made, and the desired inscrip- 
tion, a passage from Leviticus XXV, was also sent: 
‘Proclaim liberty through all the land to all the in- 
habitants thereof.’ In due time Captain Budden, a 
well-known skipper, came upthe Delaware River with 
the bell, but when, in their joy, the officials tested it, 
a crack was developed. This seemed to require its 
return to London, but at this point the firm of Pass 
& Stow offered to recast it. Two attempts were 
made, and upon the second the tone was declared 
good. When the British forces approached Philadel- 
phia in 1777 the bell was taken down and carried to 
Allentown to prevent its fallin 
enemy. In 1781 it was place 


in the brick tower of 
the State House. 


For more than fifty years the bell 


was rungon the 7. yy of Independence ee | 
e l, 


But while tolling for the death of John Marsha 
Chief Justice, who died in Philadelphia on the sixth 
day of July, 1835, the bell cracked, and has been silent 
ever since. For many years the old bell remained in 
the tower, when it was taken down and placed on a 
platform in Independence Hall, where it has ever 
since remained. The bell was conveyed to New Or- 
leans for the exposition held there in 1884, and now it 
rests in the Pennsylvania State building at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago.’ 


YOU CAN VISIT 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


FROM 
Chicago, the World’s Fair City 


spend six days there, and return to Chicago 
in eleven days, at a total expense of 
about $160.00. 


The Northern Pacific 
Railroad 


in connection with its leased line 


THE WISCONSIN CENTRAL 


will, twice each day, start from the Grand Central 
Passenger Station, corner Harrison Street and Fifth 
Avenue, through vestibuled trains, including elegant 
Dining Cars and Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, to 

Yellowstone Park, Montana and Pacific 


Coast Points 


This is the most comfortable line to 


Helena, Butte, Spokane,Tacoma, Seattle 
Portland 


For rates, tickets, maps, illustrated guides, etc., 
call on or write 


Geo. R. FiItcH 319 Broadway, New York. 

E. R. WADSWORTH, 210 Clark St., Chicago, III. 

J. M. HANNAFORD, Gen. Traffic Mgr. } St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Passenger Agt., ) U.S.A. 





Toilet” 
Ree SAP 


S> for the 


COMPLEXION 


A Splendid Toilet 
Requisite 
Excelling in Quality 


any 25 cent Soap on the 
market 








A trial will convince you 
that you want 
no other mmm, 


Note Package and insist 
on the genuine 


Sample cake by mail 12c. ' 
C 84 Adams St. 


| COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO, **Afeay. 
Colors You Should Wear 


t Opinions of Leading French Colorists, giving 

0 instruction on colors as applied to dress. In- 
dispensable to ladies seeking the best effect of 

| Dress colors suited to them. 

| pary printed in two colors, parchment bind- 


Second Edition. Ele- 
ng, convenient size. 25 cents postpaid. 
Stamps accepted. Published by 
W. G. CHASE, 10 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
; CHERRIES—FREE 
) 
) Send us 25 Cents for a Three Months’ Trial Sub- 
scription to INGALLS’ MAGAZINE, and we will ¢ 
send you a COLORED STUDY OF CHERRIES and a ( 
( 

















) book of Easy Lessons in DRAWING—both FREE! 
) Address J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. Hox J. 
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BICYCLES eraiints 


New or 2d hand; lowest prices, lar, 

est stock ; makers & oldest dealersin 
— U.S. Wesell everywhere. Cata. free. 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO. 80 @ 8t., Peoria, Ih 


THE DOUBLE VE WAIST 


4a Send for Illustrated Price-List <@a 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


THE DENSMORE 
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Users pronounce it * THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER.” 
A trial Wi the side of its competitors will prove it IS SUPERIOR 
IN FULLY FIFTY WAYS. Our free pamphlet shows what great 
Concerns like the Carneore’s think of it. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO. 
202 Broadway, New York 


HOW TO KEEP A BROOM 


the COMMON S BROOM HOLDER. 
heaps brocss py be ya it from rotting. 


BEST 


WORLD. 








into the hands of the | 


Holds a Broom 

either end up- 
ie ‘ 
30 


















{ Western Ofice—P. 0. Box 1209,;CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DELICATELY PERFUM 
— REFRESHING-HEALTHFUL. 


LADIES: CHILDREN, 
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© METAL POLISH. 
" yort0d WW 
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The above is a fac-simile of a box of the only genuine 
HELMET brand POLISHING PASTE. Refuse as worthless 
imitations, boxes with other helmets or without our name, For 
gale everywhere, or send three two cent stamps for large sample 
box, by mail, to the sole agents for United States, Canada and 


Mexico. Adolf Gohring & Co.,180 Pearl St., N.Y. 


BEEMAN'S PEPSIN GUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


For All Forms of 


INDIGESTION 


1-3 of an ounce of Pure Pep- 
Yi, sin mailed on receipt of 25c. 


CAUTION—See that the name 
eeman is on each wrapper. 

Each tablet contains one grain pure pepsin, sufficient to digest 
1000 grains of food. If it cannot be obtained from dealers, send 
five cents in stamps for sample package to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 28 Lake Street, Cleveland, 0. 


ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM 
Newcomb Fly-Shuttle 
"— Rag Carpet 


LOOM 


Weaves 100 yards per 

day. Catalogue free. 
Cc. N. NEWCOMB 

445 W.St., Davenport, Iowa 






















Always Know Where to Polish Your Shoes 


BARLER’S SHINE CABINET 














is on the wall out of the way, so handy you 
will like it. In use projects 15 in. with foot 
rest, will sustain 150 pounds. Finely finished 


in Oxidized copper or Boston bronze. 
Contains 1 First Quality Bristles Brush. 
1 Metal Handle Dauber. 1 Box French 
Blacking. 1 Bottle Ladies’ Shoe Dressing. 
Circulars and Prices 

Free. 

Huette-Barler Mfg. Co. 
111 Lake St., Chicago 
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The Docks at Night—Poem 
With Illustrations by Frank ©. Small 


A Niece of Robert Burns 
My Wife’s Son 


With Illustration by A We enze a ; 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 


Iilustrated from Original Designs 


When Kissing Came into the World 
An Afternoon Tea in Japan 


The Coast of Bohemia— 
CHAPS. XXVIII-XXIX-XXX 


With Illustration by Frank O. Small 


My Star—Song 


tities” PSO SSOS0O 


With Illustrations by the Author 


At Home with the Editor . 
Under the Evening Lamp— 

The Old Country Road 

Dawn in the Woods 

A Woman of the World 

A Culinary Problem . 

A Dream of Poor Children 

The Minstrels of the Marshes 
A Girl’s Summer Enjoyments 
Sending a Girl to Boarding-School 
Children in the Country 
Children at the Seashore 
Dainty Lingerie of To-Day 
Dressing a Growing Girl ;, 
The Giri Who Goes to College—II 
Midsummer in the Garden 
Just Among Ourselves 
Designs in Mould Crochet . 


With Ilustrations from Original Designs 


Helps for the Summer Table 
Side-Talks with Girls 
Everything About the House 
Hints on Home Dressmaking 
Floral Helps and Hints 

The Small Belongings of Dress 
The Open Congress . 


With Ilustrations from Original Photogr cue 
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!NDELIBLE INK, 


For marking on Linen, with 
common pen. Establishe d 
: over 50 years. Sold by all 
ts and Stationers, or sent postpaid for 25 Cts. 
. WLLLISTON, Mfr., Northampton, Veass. 


“Do Not Stammer” 


Endorsed by Prof. H.C.Wood, M.D., LL.D., and Prof. 
Harrison Allen, M. D., University of Pennsylvania. 
Also ex-Postmaster-General Waname aker. 

Send for 54page pamphiet to E. JOUNSTON’'S 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phils wWelphia, Pa. 


WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
$I Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 
$12 finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set of the latest improved attachments 
PREE. Each — is —— for 5 years. Buy 


colle from ou and save dealers and agents 
FREE TRIAL pap FREE CATALOGUE. 


"OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT. X 4, Chicaao, Ill, 


SYLPH CYCLES Ay 


Pneumatics not enough ; springs 
necessary forcomiort &safety 


(\YP Sylph spring frame saves 
gV2 
J 






A. 


















muscle & nerves & is perfec- 
tion. All users de!ighted. In- 
vestigate. Weals> makea 
WL) 30lb. rigid Syiph. Cata. free, 
Rouse-Dur)en yele Co. Mfrs. 8) Gst.,Peoria,Ill, 


“GLACIER” 


STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE | 

Beautiful and Easily Affixed 

Makers: McCaw, Stevenson «& Orr, Belfast, 

U. S. and Canadian Age ney: 546 Wall St., 
Send for Sample ‘and circular. 

10 cents 


~ FLOWER PIN tosis 


For Corsage or Buttonhole 





Ireland. 
New York. 











LADIES * find permanent, profitable and easy employment selling 
‘Clauss Bread, Cake and Paring Knives and Carvers.” 
Require: no money. Write CLAUSS SHEAR CO., Fremont, Ohio 





20th Edition — Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray and a mesey. 

By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. 

i A.T. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch Street, Philata® “Pa. 
Every one should read this little book.” —Atheneum. 





, turers 
of the 





~ HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 





MODERN HOUSE HEATING AT LOW COST. 


New Illustrated Manual of 150p 
Containing full information on m 
feating, Ventilation, etc., with valuable suggestions to those 
bs building or Remodeiing their LERS Apparatus 


FURMAN BOILERS. 
- IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE. Address, 
14 Unity Street, 


ek now ready and mailed free. 
ernHot Water and Sieam 


Sole manufac- 


Xgents in all principal ' 
towns and cities. 


GENEVA, N. Y. 














oe 
months; which, 
beauties in the Spring. 
The 





such free. 80° Prices greatly ‘reduced. 





ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS for Fall, ’93, and Spring, 94, PLANTING 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, Crocus, Ranunculus, Iris, Amaryllis, Gloxinias, 
Peonies, Delphiniums, Gladioli, Dahlias, Etc., Etc., 


in thousands of varieties, new and old. 


The flowers which, if planted indoors in the Fall, cheer the homes in the gloomy Winter 
if planted outdoors in the 


Fall, are among the first to show their exquisite 


largest catalogue of the above and all new and rare bulbs is published by the famous 
growers ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near Haarlem), 
All intending purchasers are respectfully invited to apply to undersigned American Agent, 
or to Messrs. Roozen direct, for the above catalogue, 


HOLLAND. (Est. 1832.) 


which we take pleasure in sending to 


J. TER KUILE, General American Agent, 33 Broadway, New York City 


Ba Our own Book on cultivation for 40 cents, 


Mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





, World's Fair Tulips. | 


We have had a grand show. 
Our exhibit of Seeds and Flowers 
at Section J'75 Horticultural 
Building has seats for yourself | 
and friends and a Register for 
our next Catalogue which 
will surely contain the best 
things at the World’s Fair. 
Cut this out and keep the add ess, 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


NEW YORK, | CHICAGO, 
26 Barclay St. 88 State Street. 


| a Cearentae AND LUXURIOUS 











Are the words used to express one’s feelings after sleeping on 
one of our ATR MATTRESSES, They commend themselves 
to every one and have no equal for a pure, clean and healthy 
hed. Try oxe. Manufactured and sold only by 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS €O. 7 Temple Place Boston 
TABBY CAT TIDY. Floss to work 
FITS, Stamped Goods, ete, All 

for 15 cents. Address 


it, and INGALIS’ ILLUSTRATED 
J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 





CATALOGUE OF STAMPING OUT- 













Alaska 
Stove Lifter» 


Always Cold. 
Will not get hot 
even if left 


in the lid. Heavily Nickel Plated. 


Sold by all Stove, Hardware, 

and House Furnishers, or sent 
by mail, postpaid, for 30 cents. 
: —Also the— 


=\AALASKA POKER. 
TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


PINLESS CLOTHES LINE 


WANTED-—Salesmen to whom we will give EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY to sell our celebrated PINLESS CLOTHES 
Link, the only line ever invented that holds clothes 
WITHOUT PINS—a Wonderful success; or our famous 
FOUNTAIN INK ERASER, which will erase ink instantly, 
and has NO EQUAL. The success of our salesmen shows 
the great demand for these articles, many making $20 to 
$50 per day. On receipt of 50c. will mail sample of either, 
or sample of both for $1, with price-lists and terms. 
PINLESS CLOTHES LINE (€0., 120 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass, 


FOUNTAIN INK ERASER 
ONE CENT A BOLT, GOLD PAPER 


Finer, 2c., 3c., Gold Embossed, 4c., Ingrain, 5c., Gold 
Border, lc. a yard. 100 samples, all prices, for 2c. stamp. 
REED, Wall Paper Jobber. Rochester, Pa, 
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THE BEST $1.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD 
BEWARE OF IMITATORS. Delivered FREE 
**4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free any where in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Orde: sr, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equais every way the ‘poots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we quarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Comasna, La 
or Opera Toe, widths C 

& EE, sizes 1 to 8, aed 
Send your 























half sizes. 
size; we will fit you 

Tilustrated 
Catalogue 


. 148F FREE. 
neo®porated Capital. $1,000,000.) 


40, 
DEXTER HOE Co. Sraer D Dep't, g Boston, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY 


While You Sleep 
STAHL’S 
EXCELSIOR 
FRUIT DRIER 


Evaporates Fruit DAY 
and NIGHT, Catalogue 
free upon application. 



































Address 


WILLIAM STAHL 
EVAPORATOR COMPANY 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 











HIGH in your own home. First-class 
Sewing Machines shipped any- 
ARM where to any one in any quan- 


tity at wholesale prices. 


Ba) No MONEY REQUIRED inADVANCE 
We PAY the Freight. 
S60 “Kenwood” #24 
























2 ¢, $55 ‘Kenwood’? by 2.50 
4 24850 “Arlington” 820 
a &= s45 * Arlington” 818.50 
<a == 27 other styles, including 
i ~Z Standard Singers at $9.50, 
=i Ss 815.50. 817.50. Full set 
== = nickel plated attachments. 
FREE. Latest improvements. Self-setting neecle. 
Self-threading shuttle and automatic bobbin winder. 
Adapted for light and heavy work. Buy of the manu- 
facturers and save agents’ and dealers’ large profits. 
Send at once for catalogue and testimonials free. 


Address (in full) CASH BU VERS UNION 
158-164 W.Van Buren St., Dept. 7, Chicago, Ill. 











Direct from Factory to home. 
You save all middlemen’s profits. 
Sw Sent on 15 days’ test trial. Send for 
S$" cata'ogue. BEETHOVEN Co., 

P, O. Box 820, WASHINGTON, N. J. 











Artistic nts ‘Hlings, a book of 
123 pages, 8X11 in., gives 
views, floor plans and esti 
mutes of cost of 60 dwellings 
costing from $650 to $10,000. 
4 Many cheap ones The 
latest ideas in dwell- 
ing-house architect- 
ure are illustrated 
here. 
Fe Sent prepaid for $1, 
F.P. AL LEN, Areh’t, 100 old eames Bik, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OWN YOUR OWN SEASHORE LOT 


Situated on the most beautiful and picturesque Bay in 
New England. High Land. Low Prices. Cash or 
installments. Send for plans, ete. 

Mrs. Dr. HILLER, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


YOU DON’T 
Like to Iron? 


No wonder if you haven’t a 
KESNER’S 
SAD-IRON HOLDER 


Which is always cool and keeps you 
from burning your fingers. Mechan- 
ically perfect, convenient, cheap and 
durable. Nickel- -plated shield and 
asbestos lined. Price, postpaid, 50 
cents, free foculer on application. 

J. L. KESNER & CO., 157 State Street, Chicago 


BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 


HAIR and SKIN 


An elegant dressing. Prevents 
baldness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
Makes tive hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
ruggists, or by mail 0 cts. 44 Stone St., N.Y. 
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OSCO00'S DEAF OROPHONE. 
Aninstrument that will positively assist 
the deaf. Easily carried in pocket. Made 
of bell metal. Willlastfor years. $3.00in 
Stamps or P. O. Order Reference Union 
National Bank 
OSGOOD BROS,, Oakland, Cal. 


The select colorings and 
W. designs of the season. 
100 samples for 8 cents. 
D1raMENT & Co., 1624 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
dies a € de 
500 SC RA P a . oantal mei bey a all. FREE R EE 


PARDER & CO., Mowrowese, Conn. 
with Crystaline. Stop 


FILL YOUR OW Pain and Decay. Lasts a lifetime. 


Circular free. T. F: TRUMAN, M. D., Wells Bridge,N.Y. 








PICTURES, Mottos and Rid- 
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are advertised by our loving friends.” 
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HAROLD WARREN CHENEY. 


GIVE THE BABY 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright and active, and to grow up happy, robust and vigorous. 








The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged, is MELLIN’S FOOD 


For Infants and Invalids. 


Out book for the << he Care and Feeding of Infants” ‘iiec. upon eae 


instruction of mothers 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 














